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PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  (4th)  Avenue,  32d  to  33d  Street 
NEW    YORK 

American  Plan,  $3.50  per  Day  and  Upwards. 
European  Plan,  SI. 00  p«»r  Day  and  <  pwards. 

Music  in  tlie  Court  every  evening  during  the  summer. 
Free  baggage  to  and  from  Grand  Central  Depot  and  Long  Island  R.  R. 
34th  Street  Cross-Town  Railroad,  and  street  cars  passing  the  door,  transfer  to  8 
parts  of  the  city. 

WM.  H.  EARLE,  Proprietor. 


United  States  Hotel 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

^.^^^^^^^   ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HOTELS 

C«^C«^C«^  0        jj^  jy^^  WORLD... 

9/7  Rooms  for  guests. 

Line  of  buildings  over  1,500  feet  long,  6  stories  high, 
covering  and  enclosing  7  acres  of  ground,  238  feet  front 
on  Broadway,  675  feet  frontage  on  Division  Street. 

The  Summer  Residence  of  the  !^ost  Refined  Circles 
of  American  Fashion  and  Society. 

Orchestra,  Hops,  Germans,  Balls,  Concerts,  Entertain- 
ments, etc.  Most  elegantly  furnished  Parlors,  Ball  Room, 
Public  and  Private  l3ining  Rooms,  Reading  Rooms,  etc. 
Private  Villas  of  any  size  in  COTTAGE  WING. 


GAGB    A    PERRY, 


OPEN    JUNE    20TH     TO    OCTOBER. 


PROPRIETORS' 


Casco  Bay 
Steamboat  Co. 

The   Leading  Line   on  Casco   Bay. 

RUN   ELEGANT   STEAMERS  ALL  THROUGH   THE  YEAR   BETWEEN 

Customhouse  Wharf, 
Portland,  Maine. 

(reached  directly  by  street  cars  which  have  all  modern 
equipments,  from  the  Union  Station  or  Grand  Trunk 
Depot),  and  the  several  landings  upon 

PEAK'S,  CUSHING'S,  GREAT  DIAMOND, 
LITTLE   DIAMOND,  and  LONG   ISLANDS 

"  Xhe  Gems    where  the  health  seeker,  the    sportsman, 
of  the  ^^^  student,  the  artist,  the    scientist,  the 

r»         »»  practical    tourist,  the   pleasure    wanderer, 

■^^y»  or  the  mere  idler  can  each  find  something 

to  his  liking  in  the  combination  of  bays  and  sheltered  nooks, 
of  forests  and  lawnlike  openings,  of  long,  green  shores,  wind- 
ing in  curves  of  symmetrical  beauty,  of  projecting  promon- 
tories and  gleaming  beaches,  of  entrancing  islands,  shrub  and 
vine  adorned,  and  of  charms  and  changes  wrought  by  the 
crafty  hands  of  art  and  labor.  Days  may  be  spent  steaming, 
rowing,  and  sailing  over  the  bay,  for 

It  is  the  Finest  Land-locked  Bay 
in  the  World. 

For  time  tables  and  summer  resort  books  address 

C.  W.  T.  GODING,  Gen'l  Mgr. 


Sebag 0  Lake 

Steamboat  Co. 


For  NAPLES, 

BRIDGTON, 

NORTH  BRIDGTON,  HARRISON, 

and  WATERFORD,  MAINE. 


he  beautiful  SEBAGO  LAKE  ROUTE, 

the  most  delightful  inland  trip  in  New 
England,  at  excursion  rates. 


Excursion  Tickets  to  Naples,  Bridgton,  Xorth  Bridgton,  and 
Harrison,  for  sale  in  Boston,  over  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad,  Eastern 
and  Western  Divisions,  Steamers  of  the  Portland  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  Boston,  and  Union  Station  in  Portland. 

The  new  fast  steamer  "HAWTHORNE"  will  connect  daily 
with  1.25  p.  m.  train  over  Maine  Central  Railroad,  White  Mountains 
Division,  touching  at  Naples,  Bridgton,  North  Bridgton,  and  Harrison. 

Trains  leave  Boston,  via  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Western  Division,  at 
8.30  a.  m..  Eastern  Division  at  9.  a.  m.  Steamers  of  Portland  Steam- 
ship Co.  leave  India  Wharf,  Boston,  daily,  at  7.00  p.  m.,  arrive  in 
Portland  next  morning.  Trains  leave  Portland,  via  White  Mountains 
Division,  at  1.25  p.  m.,  connects  with  steamer  at  Sebago  Lake. 

Steamer  leaves  Harrison  every  day  (excepting  Sunday)  at  7.45 
a.  m..  North  Bridgton  at  8.00  a.  m.,  Bridgton  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  Naples 
at  g.15  a.  m.,  connecting  at  Sebago  Lake  Station  with  11.45  a-  ni. 
train  for  Portland  and  Boston. 

De  sure  and  call  for  EXCURSION  TICKETS,  and  get  baggage 
checked  over  SEBAGO  LAKE  ROUTE. 


Amid  the  Berkshire  Hills 


The 

Berkshire 

Inn... 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


.  .  .  SITUATED  upon  the  site  of  the  Wilham  Cullen  Bryantj 
House,  opposite  the  famous  Searles  estate,  "  Kellogg  Terrace,"  is' 
entirely  new  and  complete  in  every  detail.  Placed  as  it  is  on  hight 
ground,  back  from  the  elm-shaded  main  street  of  the  village,  with] 
ample  grounds  in  front  and  rear,  with  200  feet  of  wide,  shaded; 
verandas,  large,  airy  rooms,  the  best  of  service  and  cuisine,  the  Inn 
can  not  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the  Summer  sojourner. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  House  are  baths  (public  and  j 
private)  on  each  floor,  gas  and  electricity  in  all  rooms,  elfectric  bells,  | 
open  fireplaces  in  many  of  the  rooms,  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  | 
mountain  spring  water,  and  perfect  drainage.  The  rooms  are . 
arranged  singly  or  en  suite.  Perfect  safety  is  ensured  in  case  of  fire 
by  numerous  and  broad  stairways,  and  by  a  fire  department  in  the 
house. 

Our  rates  are  reasonable  and  will  be  furnished  upon  application,  ■ 
stating  rooms  required,  etc.  The  proprietors,  Caleb  Ticknor  &  Son,  j 
commend  the  Inn  to  any  persons  desirous  of  a  pleasant  outing  at  any  ! 
season  of  the  year,  and  long  experience  assures  guests  of  every  I 
comfort  and  attention. 

NO  DOGS  TAKEN.  \ 

OPEN  THE  FOUR  SEASONS.  I 

NO  BAR.  : 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  IN  THE  HOUSE,  j 

i 
Fare,  Round-trip  New  York,  $4.90  — three  and  one-half  hours.         \ 


Maine  Coast  Navigation  Co. 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 


Popham  Beach,  Bath, 

Squirrel  Island,  North  Edgecomb, 

Boothbay  Harbor,       and  Wiscasset. 


The  New  and    Fast  Steamer  SALACIA, 

DURING    THE   SUMMER   SEASON. 

"Will  leave  Frankliu  Wharf,  Portland,  dallj-,  except  Sunday,  at  7.00  a.  m.,  Popham  Beach. 
9.10  A.  M.,  Squirrel  Island,  10.10  a.  m..  Boothbay  Harbor,  10.30  a.  m.,  arriving  at  "Wiscasset 
about  11.45  A-M.  Connecting  at  Squirrel  Island  for  Heron  Island,  Christmas  Cove,  and 
Pemaquid;  at"Viscasset  f or  all  stations  on  the  "Wiscasset  &  Quebec  R.  K. 

Touching  at  the  Isle  of  Springs  and  North  Edgecomb  on  Signal. 

Returning,  leave  "Wiscasset  at  12.15  p.  m.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  2.00  p.  m..  Squirrel  Island, 
2.30  p.  M.;  Popham  Beach,  3.15  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Portland  about  5.30  p.  m.  Connecting  daily, 
except  Sunday,  with  steamers  for  Boston,  and  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdaj-s,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  with  steamers  for  New  York. 

Balance  of  Season,  will  leave  Franklin  "^Vharf ,  Portland,  Tuesdajs,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  7.30  A.  M.  Returning,  leave  Wiscasset,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  6.30  a.  m. 

Through  tickets,  via  Steamer  Salnoia,  for  all  of  above  points  are  for  sale  on  the  boats 
of  the  Portland  Steamship  Company  from  Boston,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Maine  Steamship 
Company,  in  New  York.    Baggage  also  checked  through. 

Subject  to  change  without  notice, 
Connections  are  generally  made,  but  in  no  case  guaranteed. 


O.  C.  OLIVER, 

President. 
CHAS.  R.  LEWIS, 

Treasurer. 


Office,  Franklin  Wharf, 

PORTLAND,    IMAINE. 


IF  YOTJ   XRAYEL 

Be  it  for  PLEASURE  OR  BUSINESS,  there  exist  a  few  essential 
things  to  make  your  journey  one  of  REAL  ENJOYIMENT,  and  a 
trip  of  real  enjoyment  is  one  indeed  of  benelit  both  to  mmd  and 
body.  CONVINCING  EVIDENCE  of  things  modern  comprise 
pleasing  features  that  tend  to  make  the 

NEW  HAVEN  LINE 

Popular  All  the  Year  Round. 


THE    FAMOUS    FLYER   "RICHARD    PECK." 
The  Fastest  Coastwise   Steamer  in  the  World. 

The  New  Haven  Line  is  the  only  water  route  having  direct  connection  at 
New  Haven  with  railroads  running  north  and  east.  Steamers  magnificently 
appointed.  Cuisine  unsurpassed.  Luxury  of  a  first-cla.ss  hotel  while  traveling. 
All  that  contributes  to  creature  comfort  both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  By  this 
line  is  secured  the  rest  and  pleasure  you  really  need. 


Double  Daily  Service 

North  and  East 


Day  and  Night  Steamers 
from  Each  Terminal. 


Eastward  Bound  Night  Steamers 
arrive  in  time  for  all  Early  Trains 

Westward  Bound  Night  Steamers 
arrive  in  time  for  all  Early  Trains 


South  and  West. 


The  special  Sundav  outing  trips  of  the  New  Haven  Lmc  are  the  most  attrac- 
tive out  of  New  York.    Complete  Trip  to  New  Haven  and  Return,  by  Daylight 

affording  a  grand  view  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

E.  F.  DeYOUNG,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Piers  25  and  26,  East  River,  New  York. 


:v|/\G]^oLi/\_,|i\s: 


SPECIAL    RATES 

DURING  THE  /nONTMS  OF  JUNE 
AND  SEPTE/^BER. 

ACCO/n-nODATlONS    FOR   350  GUESTS. 


Old  Orchard  House 


OPEN    FROM    JUNE    24-TH. 


This  is  one  of  the  largest  seaside  hotels  in 
New  England,  accomniodates  five  hundred 
guests. 

Patrons  of  Summer  Seaside  Resorts  will 
find  no  place  on  the  Coast  with  more  at- 
tractions and  comforts  than 

Old  Orchard  Beach 


It   has  attractions,  both  inland   and   ocean, 
which  no  other  watering  place  affords. 

H.  W.  STAPLES,  Proprietor, 

Old  Orchard,  Maine. 


Preble  House 


J.  C.  WHITE, 

PORTLAND,  M. 


This  Spacious  Hotel,  more  centrally 
liocated  than  any  in  the  City,  situated 
in  IMonument  Square,  and  adjoining 
the  Longfellow  Mansion.  Street  cars 
pass  the  Hotel  to  all  railroads  and 
steamboats. 


I- 


I  RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO/S 


)  HAT^DY  GUIDE 


Ew  England  States 


WITH  MAPS  A XI)  IIirSTRATIOXS. 


chicago  and  new  york: 
Rand.  McNaija-  &  Company.  Publishers. 

1897. 

/-. 

Copyright,  1897,  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 


D)aine  SteamsbipTo. 


FIVE   TRIPS    PER   WEEK. 


POBTLRHD  t  P  YORK 


DIRECT    LINE 


^CvlllC     KvUlv      NEW    ENGLAND    COAST   AND 

¥  *  ¥  4^  LONG    ISLAND    SOUND 


The  New.  Elegant,  and  Swift  Steamships 

COTTAGE  CITY^~°^»-     MANHATTAN"' oo^ons, 

alternately  leave  Franklin  Wharf,  Portland,  for  New  York,  every 
Tuesday.  Thursday,  and  Sunday,  at  6.00  p.  m.  Leave  Pier  38,  East 
River,  New  York,^  for  Portland,  Tuesdays.  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
at  5.00  p.  m. 

From  June  1st  to  October  1st  these  steamers  will  touch  at  Cottage 
City,  IM.  v.,  in  each  direction,  and  are  due  to  arrive  and  leave  Cot- 
tage City,  M.  v.,  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays,  northbound, 
at  5.30  a.  m.,  and  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Mondays,  southbound, 
at  6.00  a.  m. 

The  Superb  New  Iron  Steamship 

JOHN    ENGLIS  o.soo  tons) 

will  leave  Pier  38,  East  River,  New  York,  everv  Monday  and  Friday, 
at  5.00  p.  m.,  for  PORTLAND  DIRECT.  Returning,  leave  Franklin 
Wharf,  Portland,  every  Wednesday,  at  6.00  p.  m.,  and  every  Satur- 
day, at  9.00  p.  m.,  for  NEW  YORK  DIRECT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

{I     One   Way,    $5.00. 
F^T^RE  Round    Trip,    $8.00. 

i|i    Staterooms  and    Meals   Extra. 

H.  HALL,  Cen'l  Fr't  Agt.,       J.  F.  LISCOMB,  Cen'l  Pass'r  Agt., 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Me. 


CONTENTS. 


Route  Page 

1  New  York  to  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 5 

2  Xew  Yorl?;  to  Newport  and  Boston  by  the  Fall  River  Line 5 

8    New  York  to  Boston  by  the  Providence  Line 15 

4  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  Stonington  Line 15 

5  New  York  to  Boston  and  Worcester  by  the  Norwich  Line 15 

6  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  Shore  Line 19 

7  New  York  to  Boston  by  the  Air  Line 53 

8  New  York  to  Boston,  via  New  Haven,  Springfield,  and  Wor- 

cester   57 

9  New  York  to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  by  the  Connecticut 

Valley 73 

10  New  York  to  Vermont,  via  New  London  (Central  Vermont) 88 

11  New  York  to    Northampton,   Shelbourne  Falls,  and    Turners 

Falls 93 

12  Northampton  to  Boston  bj'  the  Central  Massachusetts  Railroad.  95 

13  New  York  to  the  Naugatuck  Valley  and  Winsted,  Conn 96 

14  New  York  to  Litchfield,  Conn. ,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass 99 

15  New  York  to  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  and  Bennington.  Vt.. 

via  Harlem  Railroad 102 

16  Hudson  River  to  Hartford  and  Providence 104 

17  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. .  to  Hartford.  Conn. 1 08 

18  Worcester  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rochester,  and  Portland,  Me 114 

City  of  Boston 111 

19  Boston  to  Bellows  Falls,   Hoosac  Tunnel.  Troy,  and  Saratoga 

Springs ._ 116 

Boston  to  Albany 123 

Lowell  and  Nashua  to  New  Bedford _  124 

Boston  to  New  Bedford 124 

Boston  to  Cape  Cod 126 

Boston  to  Martha's  Vinej^ard  and  Nantucket .  - .  129 


CONTEXTS. 
Route  Page 

25  Boston  to  the  South  Shore  and  Plymouth 13o 

26  Boston  by  Sea  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 13s 

27  Boston  by  Sea  to  Portland,  the  Penobscot,  and  Kennebec 189 1 

28  Boston  to  Marblehead.   Gloucester,  and  Portland,  via  Eastern 

Railroad 1 39 

29  Boston    to    Lawrence.    Haverhill.    Dover.    Old    Orchard,    and 

Portland 155 

30  Along- the  Maine  Coast 168 

30a  Boston  to  the  Penobscot  River 178 

31  Portland  to  Bar  Harbor 180 

32  Bangor  to  St.  John  and  Eastport 192 

33  Bangor  to  the  Aroostook  Valley 195 

34  Portland  to  Moosehead   Lake,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  St. 

John  and  the  Allegash 1 

35  Portland   to   Augusta.   Skowhegan.and   the  Upper  Kennebec; 

also  Kennebec  Steamers 201 

36  Portland  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes  and  Dead  River,  via  Farmington  208 

37  Portland  to  Rumford  Falls  and  the  Rangeley  Lakes 210 

38  By   the   Grand   Trunk   Railway  to  the  White  Mountains  and 

Canada  .^ 211 

39  Portland   and   the  White  Mountains   to  Lake  Champlain  and 

Canada  213 

40  Boston  to  JSIorth  Conway,  Fabyan's,  and  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  225 

41  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains  and  Montreal,   via  Concord, 

N.  H 228 

42  Boston  to  Burlington  and  Montreal,  via  Concord.  N.  H 2?A 

43  Boston  to  Bellows  Falls,  Rutland,  and  Burlington,  Vt 249 

44  New  York  to  Lake  Champlain 253 


Sound  Advice^r^ 


Travel  by  the 

Norwich  Line 

Between 

NEW  YORK 

and 

BOSTON,  WORCESTER,  GARDNER,  WINCHENDON,  f^^IASS. 
KEENE,  NASHUA,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 
The 

Northern  and  Eastern  Summer  Resorts. 

rhe  direct  and  comfortable   route    to    New   London,   Watch    Hill, 

Block  Island,  and  the  famous  watering  places  of 

Long  Island  Sound. 

steamers  **  City  of  Lowell,"  *'  City  of  Worcester  " 

from  Pier  40,  North  River,  6.00  p.  m.,  week  days, 
connecting    at    New    London   with    trains   on    the 
New    England    and    Central    Vermont    Railroads, 
for  the  North  and  East. 
Staterooms,  $1.00,  $1.50,  and  $2.00.     Cabin  berths  free. 

Meals  on  the  European  Plan 

Both  steamers  carry  fine  orchestra. 
SEO.  W.  BR/VDY,  Supt.,  W.  R.  BABCOCK,  GenM  Pass'r  Agent, 

Pier  40,  North  River,  NSW  YORK.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MOOSEHEAD   LAKE 


in  Northeru  Maine,  the  largest  lake  in  New  England,  at  the  head 
of  the  Kennebec,  is  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Midway  of  the  lake,  and  extending  into  it  from  the 
eastern  shore,  is  Mount  Kineo,  a  lofty  precipice  of  flint  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 


The  Mt.  Kineo  House 

stands  on  the  lake  shore,  south  of  the  mountain  —  a  hotel  site  for  forty 
years — and  fine  scenerj^  mountain  air,  pure  water,  and  perfect  drain- 
age, combine  to  make  it  an  ideal  location  for  a  summer  resort.  The 
present  hotel,  built  in  1884,  accommodates  four  hundred  guests.  It  is 
supplied  with  gas,  steam,  fire  escapes,  elevator,  in  short,  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  first-class  modern  hotel.  The  management  is  the  same  that 
has  successfully  conducted  the  business  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  name  of  O.  A.  Denxen  is  known  throughout  the  United  States 
as  a  guaranty  of  good  service  and  every  attention  to  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  his  patrons.  Its  high  latitude  and  great  elevation  make  Kineo 
a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  and  those  seeking  refuge  from  the  heat. 
Hay  fever  is  unknown.  Sportsmen  find  at  the  Kineo  store  every  con- 
venience for  an  excursion  into  the  woods,  located  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  Northern  Maine,  although  only 
twelve  hours  by  rail  from  Boston. 
For  descriptive  circulars,  apph'  to 

O.   A.   DENNEN, 

Kineo,  Maine. 
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Star  Island;  4,  Star  Island  from  Appledore  House.         "         "      152 

Lighthouse,  Matinicus  Island,  Maine "         "      190 

White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire:  1,  Mount  Wash- 
ington Railway;  2,  Profile  Lake  and  Eagle  Cliff- 

3,  SnowShed "         "      220 

Center  Harbor,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  New  Hampshire.         "         "      226 

Statue  of  Minute  Man,  Concord  Battle  Field "         "      228 

Manchester,  Vermont "         "      250 

Lowell,  Massachusetts;      Monument  Square "        "      230 
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European   Plans 


THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE  AND  PERFECTLY 
EQUIPPED  HOTEL  IX  THE  CAPITAL  CITY.  IS 
CONDUCTED  LIBERALLY,  AVITPI  THE  DESIRE 
TO  PLEASE  THE  MOST  EXACTING.  HAS  AX 
ABSOLUTELY  PURE  FILTRATIOX  OF  EXTIRE 
AVATER  SUPPLY.  HAS,  BY  FAR,  THE  MOST 
COXVEXIEXT  LOCATIOX  TO  STORES,  DEPOTS, 
BOATS,  AXD  PLACES    OF    IXTEREST. 

Free   Omnibus  and   Carriages 
To  and  from   all   Boats 

PATRONS   ARE    ASSURED 

Pleasant  Rooms,  Excellent  Cuisine, 
and  Careful  Attention. 

Our  Rates  for  Each  Person  are: 

FOR  ROOM  ONLY, 

$1.00  and  upward  per  day,  according  to  location,  etc. 

FOR  ROOM  AND  BOARD, 

$3.00  and  upward  per  day,  according  to  location,  etc. 

FOR  ROOMS  WITH  PARLOR  OR  BATH 

An  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

AN    EXCELLENT   CAFE   AT 
POPULAR    PRICES. 

special  Rates  will  be  made  for  Large  Parties. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Route    1. — New  York   to   Maine   and   the   Maritime  Provinces 

by  Sea, 

1.  The  steamers  of  the  Maine  Steamship  Company  leave  Pier 
38,  foot  of  Market  Street,  E.  R.,  New  York,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  for  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  summer  season  for  Portland  direct  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays  also.     Staterooms  and  meals  are  extra. 

2.  Steamer  Portia  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John, 
Newfoundland,  from  foot  of  Baltic  Street,  Brooklyn,  fortnightly. 

3.  The  Quebec  Steamsliip  Company  sends  a  steamer  four  times 
during  the  warm  season  between  New  York  and  Quebec. 

Route    2. — New   York    to    Newport    and    Boston    by    the   Fall 
River  Line. 

The  Fall  River  Line  of  steamers  plies  between  New  York,  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  connecting  with  special  trains 
between  Fall  River  and  Boston.  One  of  these  steamers  leaves 
New  York,  foot  of  Murray  Street,  North  River,  daily  at  5:30  p.  m., 
and  is  due  in  Newport  at  2:15,  Fall  River  4:45,  and  Boston  at  7 
next  morning.  The  course  is  up  East  River  and  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  in  summer  the  whole  bright  and  busy  pan- 
orama of  New  York  Harbor  and  the  shores  of  the  busy  East 
River  are  displayed  to  the  passenger,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  Sound  steamers  are  likely  to  be  within  sight  until  dark, 
forming  the  most  brilliant  fleet  of  "floating  palaces''  to  be  seen 
in  the  world. 

The  Fall  River  Line  consists  of  the  steamers  Pil<jri)iu  Puritan, 
Priscilla,  and  some  others,  which  are  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent vessels  of  their  kind  afloat,  and  are  furnished  with  every 
detail  of  safety,  comfort,  and  artistic  luxury.    Meals  are  served 
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by  the  card  at  moderate  prices,  and  the  charges  for  staterooms 
are  from  $1  upward. 

The  course  lies  up  the  middle  of  Long  Island  Sound,  passing 
Fisher's  island  on  the  left  and  Block  Island  on  the  right,  then 
around  Point  Judith,  the  extremity  of  the  mainland  west  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  and  into  the  East  Channel  of  that  bay  between 
Connecticut  and  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  Newport  (Hi". 
miles).  It  is  always  too  dark  to  get  more  than  a  shadowy  outlin«' 
cff  the  extremely  picturesque  shores  of  both  sides  of  this  channel, 
which  rise  into  massive  rocky  knolls  crowned  with  handsome 
seashore  villas,  and  bristling  with  ancient  and  modern  fortifica- 
tions. Between  Newport  and  Fall  River  the  course  lies  up  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  bay  between  Prudence  Island  on  the  left  and 
the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  right,  and  through  the  strait 
separating  the  latter  from  the  Bristol  peninsula  into  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  which  is  the  city  of  Fall  River 
(181  miles).  The  landing  at  Fall  River  is  upon  a  covered  wharf, 
where  the  special  trains  are  in  waiting  to  carry  the  boat  passen- 
gers forward  immediately  or  by  a  somewhat  later  special  train. 
There  is  always  time  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  but  not  for 
an  elaborate  breakfast,  before  the  earlier  train  leaves.  Parlor 
cars  are  furnished  for  the  ride  of  fifty  miles  to  Boston. 

THE    CITY    AND    HARBOR    OF    NEWPORT. 

Newport  occupies  the  amphitheater-like  shores  of  Newport 
Harbor,  an  indentation  in  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  Island  ol 
Rhode  Island,  which  is  guarded  from  the  winds  of  the  outer  bav 
by  Goat  Island  and  by  the  headland  or  "neck"  of  Brenton's  Point, 
south  of  it.  The  older  part  of  the  town  lies  along  this  harbor 
front,  but  the  city  extends  over  the  hills  to  the  open  ocean  front 
east  and  south.  The  steamboat  landing  and  railway  station  are 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbor,  near  Washington  Square  at 
the  head  of  the  curious  Long  Wh<trf.  On  the  upper  side  of  tlic 
square  is  an  iron  fountain  flanked  by  two  cannons  captured  from 
the  British  privateer  "Tartar"  in  1779.  The  shaded  triangular 
park  above  is  known  as  the  Mail,  and  contains  a  statue  of  Com- 
modore Oliver  H.  Perry,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  after  his 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  (September  10,  1813),  resided  in  the  large 
house  facing  the  statue  on  the  south.  At  the  head  of  the  Mall  stands 
the  State  House,  where  the  Legislature  formerly  met  in  alternate 
sessions,  a  building  erected  in  1742,  which  served  as  a  hospital 
during  the  Revolution.  Facing  the  foot  of  the  square  is  the 
City  Hall    (classic  front),  erected  in  1763  as  a  public  market  and  ! 
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granary.  St.  Joseph's  R.  C.  Church,  with  the  Greek  portico,  here, 
is  modern;  but  near  by  are  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on  Spring 
Street,  dating  back  to  1638,  and  the  Central  Baptist  Churcli,  on 
Clarke  Street,  built  in  1763,  and  greatly  injured  during  the  British 
occupation  of  the  city  from  1776  to  1779.  The  most  interesting 
church  in  this  neighborhood,  however,  is  old  Trinity,  on  Church 
Street,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  surrounded 
by  ancient  graves.  Its  interior  remains  as  in  the  old  time;  in  its 
quaint,  elevated  pulpit  Dean  Berkeley  (1729-31)  often  preached, 
and  he  gave  the  organ  still  in  use.  Two  famous  houses  near 
Washington  Square  are  the  Perry  mansion  and  the  Vernon 
House,  at  Clarke  and  Mary  streets,  which  was  Rochambeau's  resi- 
dence and  the  headquarters  of  the  French  allies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Revolution;  and  here  Washington  and  most  of  the 
famous  men  of  the  time  were  entertained.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  not  much  is  worth  attention,  except  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Groene  (1776)  at  North  Point  (now  a  small  park);  Island 
Cemetery,  where  are  some  fine  monuments,  including  the  work 
of  La  Farge  and  St.  Gaudens,  and  a  monument  erected  by  the 
State  over  the  grave  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry;  and  the  ancient 
burying-ground  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  Farewell  Street. 

Thames  Street  is  the  sinuous  main  street  of  the  old  city,  run- 
ning along  the  water  front  and  giving  access  to  the  wharves  by 
queer  narrow  passages. 

"The  old  town  may  be  called  picturesque  in  distinction  from 
the  general  pictorial  effect  that  is  noticeable.  It  is  full  of  nar- 
row streets  and  quaint  turnings;  little  squares  left  undisturbed. 
.  .  Cotton's  Court,  Wanton  Avenue,  and  similar  places,  contract- 
ed as  they  evidently  are  in  area,  have  an  air  of  complication  and 
variety  that  tempt  and  would  reward  the  exploring  sense.  Curious 
juxtapositions  of  shop,  dwelling  house,  stable,  warehouse,  and 
what  not  form  imcomparable  'nooks.'  .  .  In  all  the  world  prob- 
ably there  is  nothing  like  the  Long  Wharf,  with  its  succession 
of  boat-builders'  shops,  tenements,  ignoble  saloons,  heaps  of 
junk,  sailboat  moorings,  and  floats,  terminating  in  the  railway 
freight  station  and  the  steamboat  wharf." — C.  W.  BroivneU,  in 
Scribners  Monthly. 

From  Commercial  Wharf,  in  the  middle  of  Thames  Street, 
where  the  United  States  Post  Office  and  Custom  House  is  con- 
spicuous, Franklin  Street  strikes  up  the  hill  to  Spring  Street, 
which  runs  north  and  south  parallel  with  Thames.     Here  is  the 
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central  station  of  the  Electric  Street  Cur  system  whose  tracks 
reach  to  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  city  and  extend 
across  to  the  Cliff  Walk  and  Bathing  Beach.  (See  below.)  Fol- 
lowing Spring  Street  northward  from  this  point  a  short  distance 
one  comes  to  the  pleasant  Aquidneck  Hotel,  and  turning  up  the 
hill  reaches  Touro  P(irk,  in  which  stands  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
Newport— the  Bound  Tower,  the  origin  and  history  of  which  is 
hidden  in  mystery.  Many  learned  persons  still  adhere  to  the 
early  belief  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  Northmen's  temporary  occu- 
pation of  "Vinland,"  in  the  eleventh  century;  others  believe  that 
it  is  simply  the  ruins  of  a  colonial  windmill.  Whatever  its  story, 
it  is  highly  picturesque  and  interesting.  In  this  park,  also,  are 
statues  to  the  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  the  great  Unitarian 
divine,  who  was  born  and  dwelt  here;  and  to  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry,  a  cousin  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (it  was  a  Rhode  Island 
family),  who  opened  Japan  to  the  world  in  1854.  The  Channing 
Memorial  Church  faces  the  park. 

This  park  was  the  gift  of  Judah  Touro,  who  was  the  son  of 
Isaac  Touro  (born  1775),  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  preached  in  a 
synagogue  here  (built  1762)  when  this  was  the  only  place  in  New 
England  that  tolerated  Hebrews.  He  amassed  a  great  fortune, 
which  was  spent  philanthropically,  $10,000  being  given  to  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument  fund.  Touro  Street,  and  the  pretty  Jew- 
ish graveyard  and  synagogue  upon  it,  are  also  memorials  of  this 
family. 

Belleime  Avenue,  passing  north  and  south  along  the  upper  edge 
of  Touro  Park,  is  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  street  in  New- 
port; and  along  it  in  this  neighborhood  are  the  villas  of  the  best 
known  of  Newport's  summer  residents.  Beginning  at  the  Jewish 
cemetery,  near  the  park,  it  extends  two  and  one-half  miles  straight 
down  to  the  southernmost  ocean  cliffs.  North  of  the  park  are 
houses,  some  shops,  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  which 
contain  interesting  relics;  the  Newport  Reading  Room  and  the 
Rechvood  Library — the  last  within  large  grounds,  where  a  mag- 
nificent fern-leaved  beach  should  be  noticed.  This  library, 
founded  by  Abraham  Redwood,  a  West  India  Quaker,  in  1747,  but 
robbed  by  the  British  in  1779,  occupies  a  handsome  building,  with 
a  small  but  very  valuable  collection  of  books,  open  to  free  use  by 
the  people;  and  with  some  fine  paintings,  statues,  and  historical 
mementos.     South  of  the  park  are  a  row  of  shops  on  one  side, 
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and  villas  and  boarding  houses  on  the  other;  then  the  Casino— 
a  pleasure  place  for  subscribers,  containing  a  restaurant,  inner 
grassy  court  for  outdoor  games,  loggias,  where  open-air  concerts 
and  entertainments  may  be  enjoyed,  and  a  great  assembly  room, 
in  which  fashionable  balls  and  parties  are  given.  Here  the 
Bath  Road  strikes  off  east  to  the  beach,  and  just  beyond  is  the 
Ocean  House,  the  largest  and  most  prominent  hotel  in  the  city, 
amid  its  shady  and  domestic  surroundings. 

"Here  begins  the  succession  of  cottages  and  chateaux  of  the 
summer  resident,  set  wide  apart  in  elegant  lawns,  bordered  with 
hedges  and  blazing  with  flowers,  that  extends  for  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  sea.  .  .  This  is  the  region  .  .  where 
chiefly  reside  the  summer  people  whose  activities  the  papers  re- 
cord so  copiously.  .  .  Past  the  beach  is  another  district 
whose  houses,  some  of  them  ample  and  elaborate,  stand  in  nota- 
ble isolation  amid  rural  fields;  then  Paradise,  with  its  farm- 
houses, ponds,  junipers,  and  gray  rocks,  the  Second  Beach,  and, 
finally,  Sachuset  Point,  which  brings  one  to  the  Sakonnet  River 
and  the  verge  of  Newport.  All  around  here,  and  north  from  the 
town  proper,  delightful  drives  lead  out  into  the  island  itself. 
Six  miles  out  is  the  Glen,  an  almost  artificial  arrangement  of 
romantic  nature,  whither  one  may  stop  at  Mrs.  Durfree's  for  tea 
and  waffles,  and  enjoy  a  truly  English  interior.  Then  there  are 
Pebbly  Beach  .  .  and  Vaucluse  and  its  deserted  close  .  . 
and  no  end  of  quaint  cross-roads.  .  .  Beyond  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cliff  Walk,  and  extending  westward  to  Castle  Hill, 
.  .  stretches  out  the  charming  region  known  as  Price's  Neck — 
variegated  with  ponds  and  embankments,  hill  and  dale,  rock  and 
marsh,  and  skirted  and  reticulated  with  the  famous  Ocean  Drive. 
The  Ocean  Drive  is  the  finest,  I  think,  in  the  world." — BroumcU. 

Bathing'  Beach  and  Cliff  Walk.— In  former  years  surf  bath- 
ing at  Newport,  on  the  curving  and  beautifully  shelving  Easton's 
Beach,  east  of  the  town,  was  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  New- 
port, and  thither  society  betook  itself  in  carriages  at  certain 
hours,  and  all  the  world  went  into  the  water  or  strolled  upon  the 
sand.  But  bathing  is  no  longer  fashionable,  and  this  beach  has 
been  given  up  almost  wholly  to  excursionists,  who  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  "pavilions"  and  in  the  surf,  much  as  if  they  were  at 
Asbury  Park  or  Coney  Island.  The  more  distant  Sachuset  Beach 
is  visited  by  people  more  fond  of  retirement;  and  the  cove 
beaches  at  the  southern  end  of  the  island  have  some  private 
bathing  houses.     Electric  cars  run  to  Easton's  Beach  every  few 
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minutes.     These  cars,  in  descending  from  the  town  to  the  beach, 
pass  the  northern  extremity  and  gateway  to 

The  Cliff  Walk. — This  is  a  path  which  skirts  the  ocean  cliff- 
margin  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city  from  Bath  Road  to  the 
extremity  of  Belleviie  Avenue.  It  is  admirably  made,  passes 
across  the  foot  of  the  lawns  and  gardens  of  the  most  magnificent 
estates,  including  those  of  the  Vanderbilts  and  Astors,  and  is 
the  most  delightful  seashore  walk  in  America. 

"Setting  out  from  the  Beach,  the  sea  is  on  one's  left,  its  near 
shallows,  'with  green  and  yellow  seaweed  strewn,'  and  beyond 
its  stretch  of  varying  blues  and  purples  the  long,  graceful  reach 
of  Easton's  Point,  at  the  end  of  which  a  solitary  cottage  stands 
sentinel,  and  shimmering  in  the  more  distant  haze  the  shore  of 
Seaconnct  and  its  neighboring  rocky  islets,  around  which  the 
breakers  are  flashing  in  foam.  On  the  right  of  the  path,  which 
undulates  along  its  edges  and  rises  and  falls  with  its  rolling 
unevenness,  extends  that  succession  of  lawns  Vv'hich  more  than 
any  other  feature,  perhaps,  sets  the  pitch  of  Newport's  elegance. 
So  elegant  is  it  all  that  one  fails  to  note  how  high  and  rugged 
are  the  cliffs  themselves,  the  highest  on  the  Atlantic  coast  frcm 
Cape  Ann  to  Yucatan." 

The  list  of  intcrcstinu  pl<wcs  <ao)i(i  the  Cliff  Walk  is  as  follows: 
Leaving  Bath  Road,  the  Cliff  Avenue  Hotel  and  Cottages  are 
soon  passed,  and  at  the  foot  of  Seaview  Avenue,  the  first  thor- 
oughfare reached,  is  "Mary's  Seat."  Keeping  onward  the  Liv- 
ingstone cottages  are  soon  passed,  with  the  residence  of  the  late 
Gen.  G.  W.  Cullom,  now  of  Madame  D.  Cortazzo,  near  at  hand, 
inland.  "Tom  Pease's  Rock"  is  found  on  the  shore  about  half- 
way between  that  and  the  next  noticeable  residences,  which  are 
the  estates  of  Mrs.  William  Gammell.  Next  in  order  Narragan- 
sett  Avenue  is  reached;  and  here,  upon  the  shore,  are  "Ellison's 
Rocks"  and  the  famous  "Forty  Steps."  The  first  estate  beyond 
Narragansett  Avenue  is  that  of  Robert  Goelet,  and  the  next  is 
that  of  Ogden  Goelet,  and  upon  the  shore  side,  about  midway 
between  the  two,  is  "Conrad's  Cave."  Further  on  the  walk  bor- 
ders the  estate  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  then  that  of  Louis  Lorillard, 
succeeded  by  the  large  estate  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  upon  the 
western    borders    of   which    the   walk   crosses    Ruggles    Avenue. 
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The  five  mansions  are  along  Ochre  Point  Avenue,  the  first  high- 
way inland. 

Continuing  upon  Cliff  Walk,  after  passing  Ruggles  Avenue, 
the  famous  Ochre  Point  is  entered  upon,  and  the  estates  of  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  Prof.  Fairman  Rogers,  Miss  C.  O.  Jones,  and  the 
late  J.  M.  Fiske  are  passed.  The  next  highway  abutting  upon 
the  shore  is  Marine  Avenue,  and  the  estate  here  is  that  of  J.  P. 
Kernochan.  Beyond  it  are  the  estates  of  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont, 
George  F.  Parkman,  the  late  George  Bancroft,  now  owned  by 
Herman  Oelrich,  J.  J,  Astor,  the  "marble  palace"  and  grounds  of 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and  then  the  estate  of  W.  W.  Astor.  Next,  at 
Sheep  Point,  are  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Harry  Ingersoll,  and  Geo.  W. 
Wales,  and  beyond,  nearly  opposite  Stanton's  Reef,  is  the  residence 
of  Dr.  C.  M.  Bell.  Ogden  Mills,  Thomas  F.  Gushing  and  F.  W.  Van- 
derbilt, dwell,  in  succession,  next  beyond.  Thus  you  follow  the 
shore  around  to  Bellevue  Avenue,  or  can  go  far  beyond  that  point 
if  you  wish, — clear  around,  in  fact,  to  the  outer  harbor-shore  on 
Brenton's  Point. 

Newport  Harbor  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  visitor.  It  is 
a  favorite  yachting  resort,  and  the  house  of  the  Newport  Yacht 
Club  is  conspicuous.  At  Commercial  Wharf,  land  the  Jamestown 
ferry,  the  steamer  to  Wickford  (Route  4),  and  other  steamboats; 
and  the  government  launch-ferries  to  the  various  military  sta- 
tions are  here  or  near  by.  Here,  too,  are  several  places  where 
sail  and  row-boats  may  be  hired.  Fort  Adams,  on  the  extremity 
of  Brenton's  Point,  which  half  encloses  the  harbor  by  its  out- 
reaching  peninsula,  may  be  reached  by  a  carriage  drive,  around 
through  the  city  or  by  the  government  ferry. 

TJie    Oovernment    Ferries   are  all  free,  but  it  is  needful  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  your  proposed  visit  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of   the  boat,  who  is  under  orders  not  to  carry  mere  idlers.     A 
letter  of  introduction  to  some  resident  official  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  visitor. 
Fort     Adams      is    one   of    the    largest    and    most    complete   of 
^  American   sea-coast   fortifications.      Batteries   have   been    placed 
ion  this  commanding  point  for  200  years;    and  the  present  great 
:  fortress  is  a  gradual  development  from  earlier  ones.     It  covers 
some  eleven  acres  and  could  mount  nearly  500  guns.     Arrange- 
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merits  are  under  way  for  adding  modern,  improved  means  of 
defense  to  the  great  walls  and  enormous  smooth-bore  cannon 
and  mortars  which  could  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  An 
extensive  system  of  submarine  mines  is  already  arranged  for, 
to  be  operated  from  the  fort.  Most  parts  of  the  fortification  are 
open  to  visitors,  who  have  here  an  opportunity  to  study  a  highly 
scientific  fortification;  and  the  view  from  the  parapets  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  interesting  The  opposite  shore  of  the 
channel  is  Conanicut  Island,  where  now  are  to  be  placed  batter- 
ies of  disappearing  high-power  guns  and  other  defenses  against 
the  science  of  modern  warfare.  The  picturesque  old  Martello 
towers  crumbling  on  the  cliffs  (The  Dumplings)  there  date  from 
1812.  The  parade-ground  of  the  post  is  in  the  rear  of  the  fort; 
and  here  dress-parades,  battery  drills,  etc.,  may  be  witnessed 
at  stated  times,  and  the  regimental  band  plays  twice  a  week  in 
summer  on  "Fort  days"  before  the  row  of  officers'  quarters. 

Lime  Rock  Lkjhthoiise,  the  scene  of  the  heroic  deed  that 
made  Grace  Darling  immortal,  still  lights  the  southern  part  of 
the  harbor  from  a  reef  inside  of  Brenton's  Point. 

The  Torpedo  Station  is  a  branch  of  the  Navy  occupying  Goat 
Island,  which  lies  in  line  with  Brenton's  Point  and  shields  the 
inner  harbor.  Here,  within  the  grassy  ramparts  of  old  Fort 
Wolcott — the  successor  of  a  series  of  storied  fortifications  dating 
back  to  1700, — ^are  arrangements  for  supplying  the  navy  with 
torpedoes  and  high  explosives;  and  here  details  of  officers  and 
men  are  instructed  in  the  science  and  tactics  of  torpedoes  and 
torpedo  boats,  and  men-of-war  receive  their  torpedo  outfits. 
Some  distance  outside  of  Goat  Island  is  Rose  Island,  a  small 
area  formerly  occupied  by  a  powerful  fort,  but  now  used  as  a 
lighthouse  station  and  a  magazine  of  gun-cotton,  dynamite,  etc. 
North  of  Goat  Island  and  the  harbor  is  Coaster's  Harbor  Island, 
upon  which  is  the  Naval  Station,  Naval  Training  School  (for 
boys)  and  the  War  College,  where  classes  ot  young  navy  officers 
are  instructed  in  strategy  and  the  science  of  modern  warfare. 
Each  of  these  stations  may  be  reached  by  free  ferries,  and  the 
last  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge. 

Conanicut  Island,  opposite  Newport,  is  covered  with  farms, 
and  has  interesting  roads  and  shore-places.     At  Jamestown,  to 
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which  a  steam  ferry  runs  every  half  hour  from  Newport,  are 
several  summer  hotels.  .The  principal  amusements  are  con- 
nected with  boating,  and  the  local  yacht  club  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing organizations  in  the  State.  Conanicut  Park  is  a  smaller  and 
more  secluded  resort,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island. 
A  ferry  boat  runs  from  the  western  side  of  the  Island,  a  mile 
from  Jamestown,  to  the  Kingston  shore,  affording  a  driving 
route  (five  miles  water  and  six  miles  on  land)  between  TJewport 
and  Narragansett  Pier. 

Steamboats  ply  in  summer  at  frequent  intervals  between 
Newport,  Bristol  and  Providence,  Wickford,  Narrangansett  Pier, 
Block  Island  and  Seaconnet. 

A  railroad  extends  from  Newport  to  Fall  River,  18  mil33, 
keeping  along  the  shore  through  the  pleasant  and  historical 
town  of  Tiverton,  and  reaching  Bristol,  R.  I.,  by  way  of  Bristol 
Ferry. 

Fall  River  shows  little  of  itself  to  the  traveler.  The  steam- 
boats land  at  the  Ferry  Street  wharf  and  station,  where  trains 
are  waiting  under  cover.  Other  trains  also  come  here,  but  the 
proper  city  railway  station  is  on  North  Main  Street,  where  elec- 
tric cars  are  in  waiting;  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  center 
of  the  business  streets  and  the  hotels.  The  city  has  little  to 
attract  the  casual  visitor  beyond  a  survey  of  the  great  cotton- 
mills  which  are  grouped  along  the  waterside. 

Fall    River  is   the   greatest   cotton-spinning   city   in   America. 
Forty-four  concerns  are  engaged  here  in  making  cotton  fabrics, 
several  having  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars  or  more  invested 
in  the  mills,  which  are  principally  built  of  stone,  and  contain 
the  most  modern  machinery.     The  total  investment  in  this  line 
here  exceeds   $25,000,000.     As   many  as  200,000   spindles   are   run 
by  one  concern,  and  several  exceed  100,000,  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  operation  is  about  2,250,000,  working  in  66,000 
looms.     This  employs  the  great  body  of  working  people  in  the 
town,  which  is  mainly  supported  by  this  industry,  though  there 
I   are  also  here  several  machine-shops  manufacturing  cotton-spin- 
!  ning  machinery  and  appliances,  and  some  maritime  industries. 
I       The  city  rises  steeply  from  the  waterfront,  and  Main  Street 
separates  the  milling  quarter  below  from  the  residence  district 
I   above.     The  new  Public  Library  (completed  in  1897),  which  con- 
'   tains  45,000  volumes;    the  fort-like  Armory,  and  the  City  Hall, 
are  noticeable  buildings  here.    The  hilltop  above  is  covered  with 
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residence  streets,  churches  and  school  houses,  often  fine  and 
costly,  especially  the  magnificent  Durfee  High  School,  with  its 
conspicuous  clock-tower;  but  southward  stretches  a  wilderness 
of  narrow,  squalid  streets,  the  home  of  a  working  population, 
mainly  foreign,  which  dwells  in  a  series  of  slums  unequaled  in 
depravity  by  anything  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  not  else- 
where. 

Electric  cars  reach  all  quarters  of  the  city  and  run  half- 
hourly  eastward  to  New  Bedford,  via  Westport  and  Dartmouth, 
and  northward  to  Taunton  (see  below). 

Steamboats  run  every  evening  to  Newport  and  New  York 
(Fall  River  Line),  and  every  morning  (oftener  in  summer)  by 
several  lines  to  Providence  and  the  various  ports  up  the  bay, 
and  to  Newport,  Seaconnot,  etc.,  down  the  bay,  connecting  for 
Narragansett  Pier,  Block  Island,  etc. 

Railroads  diverge  from  Fall  River — 

1.  To  Tiverton  and  Newport — ^see  above. 

2.  To  New  Bedford,  eastward  across  the  lowlands  of  the 
Copecut  and  Paskamansett  rivers;    also  electric  cars. 

3.  Northwest  to  Providence.  This  lines  crosses  Taunton 
River,  passes  along  the  shore  of  Mt.  Hope  Bay,  crossing  in  suc- 
cession over  Lee's  River,  Cole's  River  and  Kickamuit  River, 
where  great  numbers  of  oysters  are  tonged,  reaches  Warren, 
crosses  in  close  succession  Warren  and  Barrington  Rivers,  and 
then  turns  north  along  the  exceedingly  picturesque  shore  of 
Providence  River,  alive,  in  summer,  with  pleasure  seekers, 
crosses  Seekonk  River,  and  traverses  the  crowded  wharf-dis- 
trict of  India  Point  to  the  station  at  the  foot  of  South  Main 
Street,  nearly  a  mile,  by  electric  cars  (always  in  waiting)  from 
Market  Square  and  the   Union  station.     See  also  Providence. 

4.  Northward  to  Boston,  Plymouth,  etc.  (see  below). 

Two  routes  to  Boston  from  Fall  River  are  at  the  choice  of 
the  traveler,  according  as  he  prefers  to  arrive  in  Boston  at  the 
Kneeland  Street  (Old  Colony)  or  at  the  Park  Square  (Providence) 
stations. 

The  former  passes  directly  up  the  Taunton  River  through  the 
little  manufacturing  and  sea-faring  towns  of  Somerset,  Dighton 
(in  which  is  the  famous  Indian-inscribed  Dighton  Rock)  and 
Weir    to   Taunton  (Route    22),    and    thence   through  the  farm- 
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ing  and  shoemaking  villages  of  Raynham  (branch  line  to  West 
Bridgewater),  Easton,  Stoughton  (branch  to  Braintree),  along 
the  Neponset  River  through  Readville  and  Hyde  Park,  and  then 
through  the  suburban  stations,  Forest  Hills,  Jamaica  Plain  and 
Roxbury,  into  the  Park  Square  station,  at  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  Common,  Boston.  The  express  trains  running  from 
the  steamboat  wharf  take  this  route. 

The  latter,  and  ordinary,  route  is  the  more  easterly  "Old  Col- 
ony" line,  bearing  to  the  right  from  Fall  River  (Somerset  Junc- 
tion) up  the  Assonet  valley  through  Myricks  (intersection  of 
Taunton-New  Bedford  line  Route  22)  to  Middleboro,  and  thence 
into  the  station  on  Kneeland  street.  This  is  the  more  enter- 
taining of  the  two  routes,  which  are  of  nearly  equal  length — 
about  50  miles.  At  Middleboro  connections  are  made  for  Cape 
Cod  and  for  Plymouth. 

Route  3. — New  York  to  Boston  by  the  Providence  Line. 

3.  A  steamer  of  the  Providence  Line  leaves  New  York  (Pier 
36,  N.  R.,  one  block  above  Canal  street)  at  5:30  p.  m.  daily  (ex- 
cept Sunday)  for  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  railway  connections  to 
Boston,  Worcester  and  northward.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
its  service  will  soon  cease. 

Route  4. — New  York  to  Boston  by  the  Stonington  Line. 

A  steamer  of  the  Providence  &  Stonington  Steamship  Com- 
pany (Stonington  Line)  leaves  New  York  (Pier  36,  N.  R.,  foot  of 
Canal  street)  every  day  at  6  p.  m.,  and  voyages  up  Long  Island 
Sound  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  (see  Route  6),  where  it  connects  in 
the  early  morning  on  the  wharf  with  railroad  trains  to  Provi- 
dence, Boston  and  Worcester.     For  Providence,  see  Route. 

The  steamers  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  of  this  line  are  large, 
steel,  screvv  vessels,  offering  every  facility  and  comfort  of  travel; 
and  they  avoid  the  rough  water  oftpn  encountered  outside  of 
Point  Judith  by  steamers  on  Routes  2  and  3.  The  distance  by 
rail  from  Stonington  to  Boston  is  94  miles. 

Route  5. — Norwich  Line  to  Worcester  and  Boston. 
A  steamer  of  the  Norwich  &  N.  Y.  Transp.  Co.  (Norwich  Line) 
leaves  New  York  (Pier  40,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Desbrosses  st.)  daily  at 
5:30  p.  m.  for  New  London,  Conn.,  where  it  connects  with  early 
morning  trains  for  Vermont  (Route  10),  Worcester,  Boston,  and 
in  summer  with  a  special  through  service  (Route  — )  via  Worces- 
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ter  for  the  White  Mountains  and  Maine;  also  with  local  steam- 
boats. The  steamers  City  of  Lowell  and  Citxj  of  Worcester  are 
large  new  steel  screw  boats,  fast  and  in  every  way  modern  and 
comfortable.  For  New  London  and  local  steamboats,  see 
Route  6. 
'  This  railroad  route  to  Boston  follows  that  to  Worcester  (see 
next  paragraph)  as  far  as  Putnam,  and  after  that  the  Air  Line 
(Route  7);  the  distance  from  New  London  is  108  miles,  and  Bos- 
ton (Kneeland  street  station)  is  reached  at  10  a.  m. 

To  Worcester  (73  miles),  the  route  is  up  the  western  bank  of 
the  Thames  River,  giving  an  excellent  view  of  Groton  and  the 
Navy  Yard,  the  fine  stretch  of  water  just  above  the  railway 
bridge  where  the  intercollegiate  boat-races  are  run,  and  many 
other  beautiful  features  of  this  wide  and  hill-bound  estuary. 

Much  entertaining  history  might  be  recited,  especially  as  to 
the  conflicts  of  the  early  Indians  with  the  settlers.  Just  above 
Montville,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  is  seen  Allyn's  Point, 
the  freight-steamer  landing  and  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  New 
England  Rd.  There  were  built  several  steamers  for  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War.  Above  here  a  series  of  jetties  con- 
fine the  water  and  deepen  the  channel,  which  will  permit  boats 
of  considerable  draft  to  ascend  to  Norwich.  At  Mohegan  we  are 
near  the  dwelling  place  of  a  few  descendants  of  the  powerful 
Connecticut  tribe  of  Mohegans,  the  traces  of  whose  hill-fortress, 
once  commanded  by  Uncas  (see  below)  is  only  a  short  distance 
inland.  Factories  now  begin  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  the 
steeply  embanked  river,  and  presently  we  run  into  the  Union 
station  at  Norwich. 

Norwich  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  old  city,  at  the 
head  of  the  Thames  River,  where  the  Yantic  and  Quinnebaug 
Rivers  come  down  deep  gorges  on  each  side  of  the  hills  covered 
by  the  town.  The  Union  railway  station  is  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the  city,  near  the  steamboat  wharves,  and  connected  with  the 
center  of  the  city  by  electric  cars;  the  Norwich  &  Worcester 
station  (Ferry  Street)  is  above,  on  the  east  side,  close  to  the  cen- 
ter. Passengers  from  Worcester  should  alight  at  P'erry  Street 
for  the  city,  but  go  on  to  the  Union  station  for  railway  connec- 
tions. 

The  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  hills  and  vales,  are  closely  built  up;  and  near  at  hand  are 
the  combined  Court  House  and  City  Hall  (with  memorial  tablets 
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to  dead  soldiers),  which  cost  $350,000,  twenty-five  years  ago;  the 
Otis  Free  Library  (25,000  volumes),  the  new  Masonic  Temple,  sev- 
eral churches  and  the  handsome  opera  house,  and  the  hotels  and 
business  houses.  Electric  cars  radiate  from  this  center  to  the 
Union  station  and  down  the  river  to  Thamesville,  east  to  Laurel 
Hill  and  the  Fair  grounds,  north  through  Greenville  to  Taftville, 
and  west  through  Norwichtown  to  Yantic.  The  steamer  Oypsy 
runs  twice  daily  to  New  London  and  all  the  summer  beaches  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  principal  streets  are  Washington  and  Broadway — each  a 
magnificent  avenue  of  elms  leading  northwest  and  bordered  by 
fine  estates  and  old  houses,  one  of  which  (the  Lee  house)  goes 
back  to  1780;  its  present  occupant  possesses  a  notable  cabinet  of 
Colonial  and  other  curiosities.  This  town  dates  from  1659,  was  of 
great  local  importance  as  a  port  in  Revolutionary  times,  and  has 
furnished  many  men  of  account  to  the  country.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  much  interesting  colonial  and  Indian  history  which  cen- 
ters about  the  Parade — an  open  park  at  the  head  of  Broadway. 
A  quaint  little  enclosure  near  by,  on  Sachem  Street,  is  the  royal 
burying-ground  of  the  Mohegans,  long  antedating  the  coming  of 
the  whites,  and  now  marked  by  a  granite  obelisk  over  the  grave  of 
Uncas,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Uncas,  originally  a  Pequod  revolting  against  Sassacus,  was 
made  head  chief  of  the  Mohegans,  and  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
and  power,  though  a  thorough  savage  to  the  last.  He  was  a  firm 
ally  of  the  English  in  their  struggles  with  the  Pequods  and  Narra- 
gansetts,  and  fought  at  last  a  decisive  battle  on  Sachem's  Plain, 
north  of  Greenville  (electric  cars  to  Taftville),  where  the  Narra- 
gansetts  were  treacherously  surprised  at  a  parley,  conquered  with 
vast  carnage,  and  their  head  chief,  Miantonomoh,  was  captured. 
He  was  delivered  to  the  Mohegans  by  the  English,  killed  by  Un- 
cas, and  buried  on  the  battlefield,  where  a  monument  now  marks 
his  grave. 

Facing  the  Parade,  besides  several  handsome  churches  and  resi- 
dences, are  the  notable  buildings  of  the  Norwich  Free  Academy 
(whose  new  Manual  Training  School  is  seen  in  the  rear),  and  the 
Slater  Memorial. 

Tfie  Academy,  founded  in  1856,  has  progressed  into  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  of  its  kind.  It  has  now  about  275  pupils, 
and  has  attached  to  it  Normal,  Manual  Training  and  Art  depart- 
ments. 
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The  Slater  Memorial  is  a  beautiful  building  erected  in  1886  by 
Wm.  A.  Slater  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  which  is  partly  a  pub- 
lic museum  and  partly  an  art  and  library  adjunct  to  the  Academy. 
It  contains  a  public  le'^ture  room  of  fine  proportions,  halls  de- 
voted to  art  and  artisan-art  study,  the  Peck  Library  (founded  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams),  where  about  10,000  volumes  are 
housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  library  rooms  in  the  country, 
and  a  large  hall  filled  with  plaster  casts,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  finest  ancient  art,  especially  thus  far  in  sculpture. 
This  unusual  and  instructive  collection  is  open  to  the  public  daily. 

A  very  intercf<Ung  excm^sion  is  up  the  Yantic  Valley  (electric 
cars),  passing  the  beautiful  cemetery,  and  the  great  Hospital — a 
gift  to  the  people,  in  1893,  by  the  late  Wm.  W.  Backus  and  Wm. 
A.  Slater,  amounting  in  value  to  $500,000,  and  embodying  every 
modern  idea  in  respect  to  such  institutions.  Beyond  are  the 
lovely  lanes  of  Norwichtown  and  the  prettily  situated  milling  vil- 
lage of  Yantic. 

Manufactarinrj  is  extensive  at  Norwich  and  its  surrounding  vil- 
lages. The  list  of  articles  made  here  includes  a  great  variety  of 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  ribbons,  ropes,  twines,  paper,  guns  and 
pistols,  files,  cutlery,  stoves,  furnaces  and  steam  heaters,  ma- 
chinery and  castings,  printing  presses,  water  wheels,  nickel  and 
brass  goods,  leather  belting,  corks,  and  a  wide  range  of  miscel- 
laneous manufactures.  Some  of  these  factories,  like  the  cotton 
and  paper  mills,  are  among  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  their  products  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Froin  Norwich  to  Worcester  the  railway  follows  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Quinnebaug  through  the  suburban  manufacturing  vil- 
lages of  Greenville,  Taftville  (where  the  powerful  Shetucket 
River  comes  into  the  Quinnebaug),  aijd  Jewett  City.  In  these 
towns  are  some  of  the  largest  cloth-making  and  printing  mills 
and  paper  mills  in  New  England.  At  Plainflcld  the  Providence- 
Hartford  line  of  the  New  England  Rd.  is  crossed,  and  then  follow 
Wauregan,  Danielson,  Dayville  and  Putnam. 

Tihis  region  (Windham  County)  is  full  of  natural  beauty,  being 
hilly,  rocky  and  beset  with  rapid  streams  and  ponds,  most  of 
which  have  Indian  names  and  are  identified  with  legends  or  stir- 
ring incidents  in  Colonial  history.  The  county  seat  is  DrooTclyn, 
an  attractive  village  reached  by  daily  stages  from  Danielson 
(5  miles);  and  here  dwelt,  as  a  farmer,  Israel  Putnam,  who  left 
his  plow  in  the  field  at  the  call  to  arms  in  1776,  and  hastened  to 
join  the  patriot  army,  in  which  he  soon  became  a  general  officer. 
He  retired  here  in  old  age  and  was  buried  near  the  village.  All 
of  the  towns  mentioned  above,  and  several  other  villages,  are 
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situated  upon  water-power  rivers,  and  support  factories  of  cotton 
and  woolen  cloth,  in  some  cases  very  large  and  widely  known,  be- 
sides shoe  factories,  machine  shops,  etc.  Putnam  is  the  crossing- 
place  of  the  Air  Line  (Route  7).  At  the  milling  town  of  Webster, 
Mass.,  a  branch  road  strikes  west,  11  miles,  to  Soutltbridge.  Mass., 
a  growing  town  with  varied  manufactures;  this  branch  continues 
eastward  from  Webster  to  East  Thompson.  From  Webster  a 
branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  runs  north,  west  of  French 
River,  to  connect  with  that  road's  main  line  (Route  8)  at  Web- 
ster Junction.  Continuing  northward,  Oxford,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  factory  towns  along  French  River,  and  Auburn  are 
passed,  and  Worcester  is  entered  at  the  Great  Union  station.  For 
Worcester,  see  Route  8. 

Route  6. — Shore  Line  to  Boston. 

6.  This  all-rail  route  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Rd.  is  that  which  follows  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Narragansett  Bay  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  thence  strikes  a 
straight  line  for  Boston. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfcrd  Rd.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
railroad  corporations  in  New  England,  and  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Until  recently  it  extended  only  slightly 
beyond  the  State  of  Connecticut,  where  it  possessed  the  principal 
gateway  of  traffic  between  New  England,  New  York  and  the 
South;  but  it  has  recently  built,  purchased  and  leased  lines  until 
it  now  not  only  owns  or  controls  nearly  all  the  railways  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  but  extends  up  the  Connecticut  Valley 
to  the  border  of  Vermont,  reaches  Fitchburg  and  Lowell  in  North- 
ern Massachusetts,  and,  through  possession  of  the  Old  Colony 
Rd.,  operates  all  the  railways  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  and 
all  the  larger  lines  of  Sound  steamers  except  the  Norwich  Line. 
Its  station  in  New  York  is  in  the  Forty-second  Street  front  of  the 
Grand  Central  Depot,  and  its  trains  use  the  Fourth  Avenue  tun- 
nel jointly  with  those  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Rd.  It  has  everywhere  a  good  track  and  on  its  principal  lines  a 
superb  equipment  and  service. 

The  Shore  Line  is  the  main  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Rd.  as  far  as  New  Haven.  Leaving  New  York  City 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  it  runs  northeast  through  the  pretty  suburban  dis- 
tricts of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  to  Portchester,  where  the 
crossing  of  a  little  river  places  the  train  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  track  here  lies  as  close  to  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound  as  circumstances  permit.    This  shore  is  rocky,  reaches  out 
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into  graceful  points  and  peninsulas,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
the  seashore  homes  of  wealthy  New  Yorkers  and  occasionally  by 
semi-private  hotels,  as  at  Larchmont,  Mamaroneck  and  Green- 
wich, and  is  indented  with  narrow  inlets  most  picturesquely 
framed  by  rocks,  salt  meadows,  scattered  woodlands  and  culti- 
vated grounds  and  cottages.  Greenwich  (Indian  Harbor  and 
Finch's  Island)  Cos  Cob,  Riverside  and  Sound  Beach  (a  shore  re- 
sort) are  picturesque  villages  before  reaching  Stamford.  The  ex- 
tensive and  costly  retaining  walls,  double  stations,  four-track 
bridges  and  other  permanent  improvements  of  this  part  of  the 
line  merit  attention,  especially  from  engineers. 

Stamford  is  a  large,  irregular,  commonplace  town  of  great  age, 
having  varied  manufactures  and  some  commerce  and  interior 
trade.  Some  fine  old  estates  border  the  shore  and  extend  into 
Greenwich,  where  the  shore  road  forms  a  delightful  drive.  The 
P'erguson  Library  has  a  building  of  its  own  and  about  9,000  vol- 
umes. 

A  branch  raUrodd  extends  north,  12  miles,  to  the  farming  town 
of  New  Canaan;  a  daily  steamboat  runs  to  and  from  New  York 
(Peck  slip);  a  stage  runs  daily  via  Long  Ridge  to  Pound  Ridge,  N. 
Y. ;  and  an  electric  railway  occupies  the  principal  streets. 

East  of  Stamford  the  road  passes  through  a  country  of  old, 
grassy  fields  separated  by  ancient  stone  walls,  along  which  the 
trees  have  grown  tall,  and  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Sound  are 
obtained.  Noroton  River,  where  great  numbers  of  oysters  are 
cultivated,  is  crossed  just  in  advance  of  that  station;  and  then 
follows  Darien,  whose  shore-front  is  a  favorite  local  resort,  and 
is  connected  with  Norwalk  by  electric  cars.  Large  patches  of 
woods  and  extensive  pasture  fields  are  passed,  interrupted  every 
few  moments  by  village  centers,  showing  that  suburban  residence 
and  the  sea-shore  industries  have  superseded  farming  in  this 
rocky  region.  'A  northward  bend  at  the  small  oyster-planting 
station  of  Rowayton  carries  the  line  to 

Norwalk.  Here  is  a  triple  community,  around  the  estuary  of 
the  Norwalk  River— Soum  Norwalk,  where  the  trains  stop,  which 
is  the  port;  East  Norwalk,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and 
"Old"  Norwalk,  a  mile  or  more  above.  Electric  cars  connect 
these  places  and  run  westward  along  the  shore  road  (the  old  Bos- 
ton post-road)  to  Noroton  Landing,  and  eastward  to  Saugatuck 
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and  Westport,  both  very  pleasant  routes.  South  Norwalk  was 
formerly  a  thriving  seaport  and  ship-building  place,  important 
enough  to  be  attacked  and  burned  by  the  Hessia-British  in  1779. 
Later  it  became  the  leader  in  the  gathering  and  cultivation  of 
oysters,  the  original  "saddle  rocks"  coming  from  one  of  its 
islands.  The  oyster  industry  is  still  large,  thousands  of  acres 
of  harbor-bottom  being  covered  with  the  growing  bivalves,  which 
are  planted,  raked  and  gathered  by  a  large  fleet  of  steamers.  The 
foremost  industry,  however,  is  the  making  of  fur  hats,  in  which 
fifteen  establishments,  employing  1,500  hands,  are  engaged.  Be- 
sides these  a  score  or  more  lesser  factories  are  active  in  other  di- 
rections, especially  in  making  Yale  locks.  The  total  population  of 
the  three  places  is  about  20,000. 

Commodious  steamboats  run  daily  between  South  Norwalk  and 
New  York,  and  thrice  a  week  to  and  from  Huntington,  Long 
Island.  Small  harbor  steamers  carry  passengers  to  Dorlon's  and 
Robin's  Points,  and  to  several  islands  near  by — local  shore  re- 
sorts at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor;  and  a  flourishing  yacht  club, 
with  a  good  house,  stimulates  interest  in  aquatic  amusements. 

Old  Norwalk,  irregularly  covering  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  dates  back  to  1640,  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  delightful  of  Connecticut  towns.  It  has  all  the  modern  acces- 
sories, however,  and  is  constantly  growing,  for  it  is  a  favorite 
suburban  residence  for  New  York  merchants,  several  of  whom 
have  built  palatial  residences,  of  which  that  of  the  late  Le  Grand 
Lockwood  is  conspicuous  from  all  passing  trains. 

The  fine  old  Green  in  Norwalk  is  full  of  historical  associations. 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette  were  frequent  visitors  to  the 
old  inn  that  faced  it.  An  old-fashioned  house  beside  it  is  still 
(1896)  the  home  of  a  daughter  of  Hezekiah  Betts,  a  Revolutionary 
officer  who  built  it.  In  this  town  were  born  Thomas  Fitch,  the 
steamboat  inventor  (buried  here).  U.  S.  Senators  Thadeus  Betts 
and  0.  S.  Ferry,  the  parents  of  Senator  and  General  Sherman, 
and   many   persons   of   more   local   renown. 

A  railroad  (Berkshire  Division)  branches  northward  from 
South  Norwalk  station  to  Danbury,  Litchfield  and  Berkshire, 
forming  Route  14  (which  see),  and  through  cars  are  run  to  and 
from  New  York  over  this  division  on  many  trains. 

-Bast  of  South  Norwalk  a  wild,  beautiful  wooded  country 
stretches  as  far  as  the  dual  station  for  the  quaint  seaside  towns  of 
Wcstpon  and  Saugatuck  along  the  banks  of  the  tidal  estuary  of 
Saugatuck  River;    and  here  you  may  look  out  upon  the  Sound 
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and  view  one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  in  the  country.  Indeed 
the  present  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  railroad  journey  of  its 
length  equ£.ls  in  picturesque  and  varied  beauty  and  interest  this 
trip  by  the  Shore  Line  from  New  York  to  New  London.  Greens 
Farms  and  Southport  are  charming  shore  villages,  through  which 
runs  the  old  Boston  post-road;  but  the  highest  beauty  of  this 
ancient  highv/ay,  now  in  many  places  an  avenue  of  elegant  coun- 
try homes  and  great  villas,  is  found  in  "Old"  Fairfield,  a  beauti- 
fully shaded  and  wealthy  village  identified  with  the  earliest  history 
and  best  traditions  of  this  coast.  It  would  be  well  worth  a  brief 
stoppage  on  the  part  of  the  tourist,  and  can  be  reached  by  an 
electric  road  from  Bridgeport,  the  next  important  station. 

Bridgeport  is  now  the  third  city  in  size  in  Connecticut,  and  of 
great  manufacturing  importance  and  commercial  activity.  The 
town  is  compact  and  half  encircles  a  capacious  harbor  about 
which  are  many  ^-harves  and  factories. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  of  objects  of  metal.  The 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  and  Howe  Sewing  Machine  companies  have 
their  factories  here;  and  an  extensive  rifle,  shot-gun,  pistol  and 
cartridge-making  concern  ships  its  goods  to  sportsmen  and  sol- 
diers all  over  the  world.  Extensive  iron  and  brass  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  hardware  factories,  corset-shops,  weavers  of  plushes 
and  velvets,  and  various  other  industries  employ  the  services  of 
a  population  made  up  very  largely  of  foreigners,  and  leaving  lit- 
tle New  England  flavor  in  the  town.  Few  of  the  streets  will  re- 
pay a  ramble.  The  finest  building  is  the  new  Fairfield  County 
Court  House,  on  Golden  Hill  Street,  near  Main.  Seaside  Park, 
however,  should  not  be  missed,  and  the  street  car  ride  thither 
shows  the  best  and  newest  residences. 

Seaside  Park  is  a  large  tract  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  whose 
waves  dash  against  a  sea-wall  when  the  tide  is  high;  but  at  low 
tide  expose  a  gravelly  beach  where  children  go  to  gather  shells. 
A  large  part  of  the  park  is  shaded  by  trees,  and  here  stands  the 
costly  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument — a  temple-like  pedestal 
of  granite,  enclosing  a  granite  figure  of  War,  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  Victory,  holding  a  laurel  wreath  and  flanked  by  heroic 
bronze  figures  of  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  This  excellent  monu- 
ment is  from  the  designs  of  M.  H.  Mossman.  Further  down  the 
shore,  where  a  large  open  lawn  serves  as  a  public  playground,  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine; 
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and  still  farther  Thomas  Ball's  fine  sitting  statue  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.  This  ii  mounted  upon  a  handsome  pedestal  bearing  deli- 
cate bas  reliefs  of  bronze  typifying  Mr.  Barnum's  beneficence, 
especially  toward  this  town,  his  home,  during  his  long  life. 

Bitnmm's  circus  was  a  Bridgeport  institution,  and  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  one  of  its  most  successful  and  honored  citizens.  The  circus 
maintains  here  yet  its  winter  quarters  (near  the  railway  west  of 
the  city),  and  forms  one  of  the  local  sights  of  interest  during  the 
cold  weather. 

Steamboats  run  to  New  York  daily  from  the  railway  station, 
landing  at  Market  St. ;  and  to  certain  local  shore  resorts,  of  which 
the  principal  one  is  Black  Rock,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  where  various  amusements  are  offered. 

Electric  cars  run  north  out  North  Avenue  to  Mt.  Grove  and 
Park  cemeteries;  out  Noble  Street  to  Beardsley  Park;  westward 
to  Black  Rock,  Fairfield  and  Southport — a  lovely  summer  ride, 
whence  it  is  only  a  pleasant  walk  to  Westport  and  the  electric 
cars  into  Nor  walk;   and  eastward  to  Stratford. 

A  railway  (Berkshire  Division  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Rd.)  goes  north 
from  the  Union  station,  connecting  at  Botsford  with  a  branch  to 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  and  at  Hawleyville  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Rd.  (Route  16)  and  the  Shepaug  Rd.  to  Litchfield,  opening 
all  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  to  direct  communication 
with  this  town.  The  Naugatuck  Division  also  originates  here, 
passing  north  to  Waterbury,  etc.,  via  Naugatuck  Junction.  (See 
Route  13.) 

East  of  Bridgeport  the  first  station  is  that  for  venerable  Strat- 
ford, on  the  hither  bank  of  the  Housatonic.  This  quaint  old 
place,  founded  in  1639,  and  shaded  with  avenues  of  elms,  is  now 
disturbed  by  electric  cars  connecting  it  with  Bridgeport.  Having 
crossed  the  Housatonic  (the  highway  bridge  is  half  a  mile  below), 
the  track  of  the  Naugatuck  (Division)  Rd.is  seen  branching  north, 
but  the  main  line  keeps  straight  on  to  another  ancient  settlement, 
Milford,  now  a  large  and  beautiful  village,  whose  shoe  factories 
have  not  been  permitted  to  spoil  it.  One  catches  sight  of  the  pretty 
river  and  old-time  Green,  before  the  meeting-house,  on  the  left, 
after  the  station  has  been  passed;  while  on  the  right  is  seen  an 
architectural  gem  of  a  stone  bridge  spanning  a  cataract.  In  the 
ancient  graveyard,  further  on,  rest  the  bones  of  the  forefathers  of 
the  New  Haven  colony,  some  graves  being  more  than  200  years 
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old;  and  among  them  is  a  monument  over  the  bodies  of  fortj'-six 
patriot  soldiers  who  died  of  exhaustion,  out  of  a  body  of  200  cap- 
tives set  ashore  here  from  British  prison-ships  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Milford  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  coun- 
try residence  for  New  Yorkers  in  summer.  A  few  miles  beyond 
is  Woodmont,  terminus  of  the  New  Haven  electric  railway,  on  an 
attractive  shore;  then  the  elm-hidden  streets  of  West  Haven  are 
passed,  the  train  crosses  the  broad  salt  meadows  of  West  River, 
showing  the  towering  bulk  of  West  Rock  on  the  left,  and  the 
bridges  leading  to  Savin  Rock  and  West  Haven  on  the  right, 
passes  the  extensive  repair  shops  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
stops  in  front  of  the  great  Union  station  on  the  margin  of  the 
noble  harbor  of  New  Haven. 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

New  Haven  is  the  largest  city  in  Connecticut,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  will  probably  give  it  third  place  in  all  New  England, 
with  somsthing  over  100,000  population.  It  is  advantageously 
situated  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  Into  this  flow  three  rivers — West  River,  Mill  River  and 
the  Quinnipiac — which  are  navigable  for  a  short  disiance  upward, 
and  thus  add  to  the  convenience  of  the  harbor. 

The  city  occupies  a  level,  sandy  plain,  extending  back  to  the 
range  of  abrupt  volcanic  elevations,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
are  East  and  West  Rocks,  dominating  the  local  scenery.  On  the 
shore  of  this  plain  there  was  planted  in  1637  a  Puritan  colony, 
whose  members  laid  out  a  "city"  of  nine  squares  (about  a  mile 
square),  enclosing  the  Green.  The  colony  prospered,  and  in  1665 
united  with  the  "Connecticut  River"  colony  into  a  single  ad- 
ministration. New  Haven  and  Hartford  to  serve  as  alternate  capi- 
tals—an arrangement  which  lastod  until  recent  times.  The  su- 
perior position  of  New  Haven,  with  respect  to  maritime  indus- 
tries, gave  her  a  constant  advantage  in  numbers,  and  for  many 
years,  both  preceding  ?.nd  following  the  Revolution,  she  was  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  formerly 
highly  important  West  India  trade;  and  it  was  the  demand  of 
that  market  in  particular  which  developed  the  carriage-building 
industry  which  made  this  town  pre-eminent  in  that  direction  half 
a  century  ago.  Latterly  foreign  commerce  has  dwindled,  and  the 
carriage-making  has  given  way  to  other  manufactures;  but  by 
means  of  numerous  railroads  and  steamboats,  varied  industries, 
large  trading,  and  the  social  and  educational  advantages  offered, 
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New  Haven  prospers  and  increases  steadily.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Yale  College,  and  one  of  the  most  historic  and  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  The  traveler  who  does  not  spend  at  least  a  few  liours 
beneath  its  elm-arches  has  omitted  an  important  part  of  a  New 
England  tour. 

The  Union  Station  is  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  commands  a 
view  of  the  water  (the  steamboat  wharves  are  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  lower  down).  Electric  cars  run  from  the  station  to  the 
Green,  or  to  Chapel  Street,  and  transfer  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Hacks  are  numerous — ordinary  fare,  50  cents.  It  is  scarcely  ten 
minutes'  walk,  however,  by  either  street  to  the  Green  or  any 
hotel.  Following  Meaoow  Street  (shortest),  which  leads  straight 
away  from  the  rear  of  the  station,  you  pass  the  great  yellow 
Headquarters  Building  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Rd.  Co.,  and  presently  come  out  upon  the  busy  line  of  Church 
street,  and  turn  to  the  right  to  the  postofRce  and  Green.  The 
street  to  the  right  from  the  rear  of  the  station  will  lead  you  to 
the  wholesale  quarter,  banks,  etc.,  on  State  street,  and  then,  by 
the  left,  along  Chapel  Street  to  the  Green. 

The  Neiv  Haven  Green  is  beyond  comparison  with  anything 
but  Boston's  Common  for  spaciousness  and  beauty.  Century-old 
elms  border  its  lawns,  and  form  across  it  a  double  line  of  mag- 
nificent trees  whose  intermingled  branches  arch  overhead  for 
half  a  mile  or  more,  giving  a  double  significance  to  its  name — 
Temple  Street;  and  this  is  only  one  of  so  many  embowered  or 
well-shaded  avenues  and  parks  that  the  town  is  known  every- 
where as  the  "Elm  City" — the  city  of  elms,  par  excellence,  in  a 
land  of  elms.  About  this  Green  the  city  centers,  and  here  street 
car  lines  and  stages  come  and  go  to  every  quarter  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Chapel  Street,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare, 
running  northwest  and  southeast,  passes  along  the  side  of  the 
Green  and  has  upon  it  the  principal  hotels,  opera  house  and 
stores.  Church  Street,  at  right  angles,  borders  the  foot  of  the 
Green,  and  hap  the  grand  City  Hall  and  County  Court  House. 
Elm  Street,  on  the  east  side,  presents  several  fine  old  mansions 
and  some  churches  and  college  buildings.  Temple  Street,  cross- 
ing in  front  of  the  old  churches,  divides  the  Upper  from  the 
Lower  Green;  and  College  Street,  along  the  northern  margin, 
separates  the  Green  from  the  campus  of  Yale  University. 
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The  three  churches  on  the  Green  demand  mention.  All  were 
built  about  1814.  That  in  the  middle,  still  called  Center  Church, 
is  the  successor  of  the  original  Congregational  meeting-house 
erected  by  the  first  colonists  in  1638.  The  whole  area  back  of  it 
became  a  crowded  burial  ground,  which  remained  until  1821, 
when  it  was  leveled  and  the  stones  removed  to  the  Grove  Street 
cemetery,  except  a  few  very  near  the  church,  whose  tablets  can 
be  read  by  the  wayfarer.  In  the  crypts  beneath  the  church  still 
lie  bones  of  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  colony.  The  North  (or 
United)  Church,  standing  next  east  of  it,  is  the  house  of  another 
early  Congregational  society,  while  the  Gothic  Trinity,  built  of 
imported  brick,  is  the  earliest  Episcopal  church  of  the  city.  All 
are  admirable  examples,  without  and  within,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  their  time;  but  Trinity  has  been  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  windows  of  great  artistic  merit.  The  Green  for- 
merly contained  a  great  variety  of  public  and  semi-public  build- 
ings, such  as  markets,  etc.,  and  a  whipping-post,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  bulletin-post  for  legal  notices,  near  the  southwest 
corner.  The  last  building  to  be  removed  was  the  old  State  House, 
which  was  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Greek  Theseum,  and  figured 
largely  in  local  photographs. 

Yale  University  is  the  next  object  of  local  interest.  Chartered 
and  begun  at  Saybrook  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  in  1701,  it 
was  moved  to  New  Haven  in  1716,  re-named  Yale  College  in  1718, 
in  honor  of  a  benefactor  in  London,  Elihu  Yale  (whence  the 
cant-term  "Old  Eli"),  and  steadily  expanded  until  created  a  uni- 
versity in  1887.  The  demolition  of  some  old  buildings  and  the 
erection  of  several  new  ones  have  greatly  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent have  temporarily  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  campus,  ob- 
literating, among  other  things,  the  historic  Fence  (formerly  about 
the  corner  of  Chapel  and  College  Streets — see  painting  in  the 
gymnasium  vestibule)  and  the  trees  beneath  which  the  students 
were  wont  to  hold  their  class-day  exercises. 

The  entrance  to  Yale  is  through  the  arch  beneath  the  great 
tower  on  College  Street  connecting  Lawrence  and  Farnam  Halls 
(dormitories).  This  admits  one  to  the  quadrangle,  within  which 
are  the  remnants  of  the  "old  brick  row"  that  until  recently  con- 
stituted the  College.  South,  North-Middle  and  North  Colleges 
have  been  swept  away.  South-Middle  is  now  the  oldest  relic, 
dating  from  1751;  the  old  Chapel  (with  the  belfry)  was  built  in 
1824.  Turning  to  the  right,  past  Lawrence  Hall,  we  come,  at  the 
corner,  to  the  entrance  of  the  new  College  church,  Battell  Chapel, 
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whose  interior  is  worth  a  glance.  Next,  along  the  Elm  Street 
side  of  the  campus,  is  Durfee  Hall,  in  front  of  which  is  The 
Fence,  a  substitute  for  the  old  one,  and  the  meeting  place  of 
students  for  gossip  and  singing.  At  the  next  corner,  with  its 
back  to  High  Street,  stands  Alumni  Hall,  its  entrance  flanked 
by  octagonal  towers — a  building  used  for  college  examinations 
and  for  social  assemblies,  class-day  dances,  banquets,  etc.;  here 
are  many  portraits,  some  by  eminent  artists.  Dwight  Hall  comes 
next,  on  the  left — a  handsome  new  building  devoted  to  the  Col- 
lege Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  reading-rooms,  etc.  Just  beyond  its  cool 
porch  stands  Launt  Thompson's  (1874)  sympathetic  bronze  statue 
of  Abraham  Pierson,  first  rector  of  Yale  (1701-8).  The  next  build- 
ings, connected  and  half-covered  with  class  ivies,  is  the  group  of 
College  Libraries.  Facing  them — that  at  the  right  is  the  Linon- 
ian  &  Brothers  Library,  formed  and  sustained  by  the  oldest  of  the 
collegiate  societies,  and  containing  popular  literature  and  belles 
lettres;  the  next  adjoining  building  is  the  former  College  Library 
— now  used  for  storage;  and  at  the  left  is  the  fine  modern  home  of 
the  College  Library,  which  now  cont^ains  nearly  200,000  volumes. 
This  building  was  the  gift,  in  1888,  of  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden, 
and  its  arrangements  are  after  the  most  modern  and  approved 
models.  Especially  interesting  is  the  great  semi-circular  Read- 
ing-Room,  elaborately  adorned  with  carvings  in  stone  and  wood, 
and  lighted  by  a  large  stained-glass  window  (memorial  to  Mary 
Harpswell),  by  Louis  C.  Tiffany. 

In  front  of  the  Library  is  a  small  building,  erected  in  1831  to 
house  the  Trumbull  gallery  (see  below),  and  beneath  which  he  is 
buried.  Later  it  was  used  as  the  College  Museum,  and  is  now 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer.  Near  It  is  a  great  bronze  seated 
statue,  by  Prof.  Jno.  F.  Weir,  of  President  Theo.  Dwight  Wool- 
sey;  and  beyond  it,  and  at  the  new  Library,  is  the  bronze  statue, 
also  by  Jno.  F.  Weir,  1884,  of  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  great 
physicist,  whose  experiments,  made  with  those  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
in  the  small  laboratory  on  the  campus  (now  gone),  produced  the 
electric  telegraph.  The  Art  Building  is  the  last  of  this  row,  and 
has  its  entrance  fro^m  Chapel  Street.  The  lower  floors  are  de- 
voted to  instruction;  but  above  there  is  the  Art  Gallery  (open 
daily — admission,  25  cents),  which  contains  a  very  notable  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  statuary  and  casts. 
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The  Paintings  include  tlie  Jarves  Gallery  of  Italian  Art,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which  a  catalogue 
and  manual  are  for  sale  by  the  janitor.  Among  the  best-known 
painters  represented  are  Raphael  ("The  Madonna  Supporting  the 
Dead  Christ"— his  earliest  known  work);  Cimabue  (1240-1300); 
Giotto,  Orcagna,  Gaddi,  Aretino,  Masacclo,  Dello  Delli,  Sans  di 
Pietro,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  Fra  Fillippo  Lippi  Perugino,  Botticelli, 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Paolo  Veronese,  Guldo  Reni, 
Domenichino,  Albert  Durer,  Holbein  (portrait  of  Charles  V),  and 
Breughel.  The  "Trumbull  Gallery"  :s  another  collection,  consist- 
ing of  many  paintings  by  Col.  John  Trumbull,  youngest  son  of 
Gov.  Jno.  Trumbull,  whose  large  historical  canvasses  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  at  Hartford,  are  well 
known.  The  Ehrich  Gallery  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art,  many 
sketches  by  old  masters,  marbles,  casts,  wood-carvings,  etc.,  and 
a  large  changeable  collection  of  good  modern  paintings,  partly 
owned  and  partly  loaned  to  the  school,  complete  this  valuable 
and  always  interesting  gallery. 

The  immense  and  costly  Vandcrhilt  Hall  (dormitoriesj  and 
Osborn  Hall,  a  showy  building  used  for  recitations,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Chapel  and  College  streets,  complete  the  quadrangle. 

Outside  of  the  campus.  College  buildings  exist  in  neighboring 
streets,  the  Kent  Chemical  and  Sloane  Physical  Laboratories  in 
the  rear  of  the  Library;  the  Peabody  Museum;  the  Theological 
School  at  Elm  and  College  streets;  the  Medical  School  on  York 
street;  Welch  Hall,  a  dormitory  on  High  street;  the  mag- 
nificent Oipnnashun  (which  should  be  visited)  at  Elm  and  High 
streets;  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  at  Grove  and  Prospect 
streets,  and  others.  Of  these  the  only  one  interesting  enough  to 
be  entered  by  the  casual  visitor  is  the  Peabody  Museum,  which 
is  the  College  Museum,  and  is  in  the  large  building  behind  Alum- 
ni Hall,  at  Elm  and  High  streets. 

This  museum,  having  four  exhibition  floors  and  many  lecture 
and  working  rooms,  contains  the  minerals  collected  by  Professor 
Silliman,  the  late  Professor  James  D.  Dana  (whose  lecture-room 
is  near),  and  other  distinguished  mineralogists,  forming  a  glit- 
tering and  precious  array  on  the  ground  floor.  The  second  floor 
holds  extensive  collections  in  geology  and  paleontology.  These 
are  the  result  of  the  remarkable  far-western  explorations  by 
Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  and  the  types  of  his  great  discoveries  in 
the  quadrupeds,  reptiles  and  birds  of  this  continent,  extinct  since 
the  middle  geological   periods;    only   the   National   Museum   in 
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Washington  equals  this  museum  in  this  department.  Another 
floor  is  devoted  to  modern  animal  life,  making  a  useful  working 
exhibit  and  a  fine  show  of  animals  of  every  sort,  among  which 
the  most  noticeable  are  Emerton's  paper  models  of  cuttlefishes, 
and  the  exquisitely  mounted  shells  of  the  Atlantic  coast  mol- 
lusks.  The  top  floor  is  devoted  to  ethnological  collections, 
largely  illustrating  the  life  and  works  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  of  great  interest  and  value.  This  museum  has  profited 
greatly  by  the  close  association  of  its  managers  with  the  United 
States  government,  and  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world. 

Excursions  in  and  about  New  Haven  may  be  made  in  almost 
any  direction  with  delight.  A  highly  pleasant  walk  of  about  two 
miles  would  be  to  go  out  College  street  (where  almost  every 
other  house  has  some  literary  tradition)  to  the  Grove  Street 
Cemeteiy.  Passing  within  its  massive  Egyptian  portal  you  are 
in  a  City  of  the  Dead,  where  rest  more  men  and  women  famous 
for  intellectual  attainments,  at  least,  than  any  other  in  America, 
while  many  of  the  monuments  are  of  artistic  excellence.  (See 
an  illustrated  article  in  the  Connecticut  Quarterly,  Vol.  II., 
No.  3.) 

It  was  set  apart  in  1796,  and  the  headstones  were  later  moved 
from  the  ancient  settlers'  burial  ground  on  the  Green  and  set  up 
against  the  wall  at  one  end.  Cedar  avenue  passes  between  the 
graves  of  distinguished  men.  Here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  ceme- 
tery, rest  the  bodies  of  most  of  the  early  public  men  of  this 
region,  and  the  most  famous  presidents  and  professors  of  Yale 
College,  such  as  Timothy  Dwight  (grandson  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards); Roger  Sherman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  famed  for  political  wisdom;  Eli  Whitney,  inventor 
of  the  cotton  gin;  Jehudi  Ahmun,  the  "Washington"  of  Liberia; 
David  Humphreys,  Washington's  aid-de-camp;  Olmsted,  the 
astronomer;  Benjamin  Silliman,  and  his  wife — a  daughter  of 
"Brother  Jonathan"  Trumbull,  Connecticut's  war-governor  dur- 
iing  the  Revolution  (see  Lebanon);  Jedidiah  Morse,  the  "father 
of  American  geography,"  and  his  son,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor 
of  the  telegraph;  J.  D.  Dana,  the  great  naturalist;  Theodore 
Winthrop,  the  soldier-author;  Lyman  Beecher,  father  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Mrs.    Stowe,    and    the    others;    Noah    Webster, 
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whose  first  dictionary  was  made  near  by;  the  theologians  Taylor 
Clap,  Porter,  Fisher,  Woolsey,  Bacon,  and  others;  Elbridge  Gerry 
vice-president  of  the  United  States;  General  Terry  and  Admiral 
Foote,  leaders  in  the  Civil  War;  W.  D.  Whitney,  the  philolo- 
gist, and  many  another  known  to  fame.  Withal,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  pleasant  burial  grounds  in  the  country. 

Across  the  street  are  the  buildings  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  Passing  by  them,  down  Grove  street,  one  comes  to  Hill- 
house  avenue,  and  turns  to  the  left. 

HllUiouse  avenue  is  a  broad,  shady  park-like  street,  without 
an  equal  in  New  England.  At  its  foot,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Cloister,  a  college  club-'house.  In  the  large  grounds  on  the  left 
is  the  former  home  of  the  late  J.  E.  Sheffield,  founder  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School;  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  laboratories 
of  the  biological  department.  Just  beyond  these  grounds  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  railroad  to  Northampton  (Route 
11)  occupies  the  sunken  defile  of  an  old  canal— a  property  in 
which  Mr.  Sheffield  made  a  large  part  of  the  fortune  he  expend- 
ed here  upon  its  bank.  Further  on  is  a  row  of  large,  crowded 
houses,  including  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  University, 
the  home  of  the  Sillimans  and  others  of  note;  and  at  the  top 
are  the  high  park-grounds  of  the  Hillhouse  estate — the  heirloom 
of  a  family  that  has  been  foremost  in  the  history  of  the  state 
for  a  century. 

Turning  to  the  lett  on  Sachem  street  walk  one  block  to  Pros- 
pect  street,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  which  lived  the  late 
D.  C.  Eaton,  an  eminent  botanist  who  made  a  specialty  of  ferns, 
and  near  by  siill  dwells  the  novelist,  William  De  Forest.  Turn 
here  and  follow  Prospect  street  up  the  slope  until  it  overlooks 
the  broad  Hampden  Plains — a  battlefield  of  the  Revolution  (New 
Haven  was  plundered  and  partly  burnt  in  1779),  now  covered 
with  small  houses — and  Pine  and  West  Rocks.  The  striking 
square  brownstone  house  here,  with  the  arched  side  window  and 
extensive  grounds,  is  the  home  of  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh,  the 
geologist.  In  the  valley  below  is  seen  the  great  factory  of  the 
Winchester  Arms  company.  This  road  would  lead  pleasantly 
on  (one  and  one-half  miles)  past  the  City  Water  Reservoir  and 
around  to  Lake  Whitney,  but  it  will  be  well  to  turn  to  the  right 
beyond  the  conspicuous  Observatory  of  Yale  College  and  go  down 
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the  hillside  to  Whitney  avenue,  where  electric  cars  will  take  you 
out  to  Lake  Whitney  and  East  Rock  Park,  or  you  can  walk  back 
to  the  Green,  via  Whitney  avenue  and  Temple  street. 

Lake  Whitney  (electric  cars)  is  a  beautiful  reservoir  wind- 
ing far  back  among  the  hills,  and  a  favorite  resort  for  boating 
and  skating.  The  walk  around  it  to  East  Rock  and  State  street 
is  often  taken 

East  Rock  Park,  covering  the  great  cliff-faced  uplift  of  trap- 
rock,  400  feet  in  altitude,  and  having  Mill  River  and  Lake  Whit- 
ney at  its  base,  is  one  of  the  most  sightly  public  properties  in 
existence.  IL  is  reached  by  the  Whitney  avenue  or  State  street 
cars,  or  by  stages  from  the  Green  out  Orange  street.  It  has  been 
left  m  its  natural  ruggedness  to  a  great  extent,  but  perfect  roads 
wind  up  its  slopes  to  the  top,  where,  at  the  lofty  shaft  of  the 
Soldiers'  Monument,  the  whole  city  and  harbor,  and  a  wide 
range  of  distant  uplands,  are  spread  before  the  gaze. 

West  Rock  Park  is  a  similar  uplift  of  volcanic  rock,  wilder  and 
communicating  by  country  roads  with  Pine  Rock,  Wintergreen 
Lake  and  other  interesting  spots.  At  its  foot  flows  West  River, 
and  near  it  is  the  old  village  Westville.  Westward  from  this 
village  leads  the  Edgewood  Road,  a  delightful,  high-lying  drive, 
named  in  compliment  to  Donald  G.  Mitchell  ("Ik  Marvel"),  whose 
estate  "Edgewood"  lies  upon  it.  Electric  cars  reach  all  these 
points.  Judges'  Cave,  on  the  further  slope  of  West  Rock,  is  a 
hollow  among  the  rocks,  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet,  where  two 
of  the  "regicides"  were  hidden. 

Three  of  the  officers  of  Cromwell's  army — Goffe,  Whalley  and 
Dixwell,  who  condemned  Charles  I.  of  England  to  death,  fled  to 
America  and  finally  came  here.  When  Charles  II.  sent  emis- 
saries to  arrest  them,  in  1661,  Goffe  and  Whalley  were  hidden 
here  for  some  time,  sleeping  in  this  rock-shelter,  while  Dixwell 
was  concealed  elsewhere.  They  rem.ained  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  and 
elsewhere  for  several  years,  but  ultimately  returned  to  New 
Haven,  and  all  were  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  where  a  monu- 
ment in  the  rear  of  Center  church  still  marks  Dixwell's  grave. 

Savin  Rock   is    the    principal    local    sea-side    resort,    and    is 

reached  by  electric  cars  through  the  pleasant  old  streets  of  West 

Haven.    It  lies  along  the  beach  of  the  Sound,  and  is  the  leading 

Shore-report  of  Connecticut,  having  large  and  excellent  hotels, 
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many  private  cottages,  some  of  which  are  costly  and  handsome, 
and  a  great  number  of  orderly  amusement  places,  eating-houses, 
bathing  arrangements,  etc.,  which  attract  residents  and  excur- 
sions from  a  long  distance. 

The  harbor  affords  excellent  yachting  (several  clubs),  boating 
(the  Yale  and  other  rowing  and  canoeing  clubs)  and  fishing.  On 
the  eastern  shore  a  fine  road  and  an  electric  car  line  extends 
down  to  Morris  Cove  (a  popular  boarding  and  picnicking  place), 
and  to  the  light  house,  passing  through  Fair  Haven,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Quinnipiac  River,  which  is  the  oldest  and  now  the 
foremost  place  on  the  Sound  for  the  cultivation,  packing  and 
shipping  of  oysters. 

Lf&x  Saltonstall,  a  favorite  excursion  point  for  picnics,  ten 
miles  east,  is  reached  by  electric  cars,  and  is  the  scene  of  college 
boat-races.  Yale  Field— the  athletic  grounds  of  the  University, 
where  ball-games,  etc.,  are  played,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  out  Chapel 
street,  and  reached  by  electric  cars.  Another  very  pleasant  trip 
is  that  by  electric  cars  to  Centreville,  five  miles  north,  returning 
by  a  different  route.  Stages  run  tri-weekly  to  stations  on  the 
Naugatuck  River  and  Railroad  as  far  as  Waterbury.  It  is  hard 
to  go  amiss  in  any  direction  if  one  is  looking  for  a  pleasant  walk 
or  ride  about  New  Haven 

Manufactures  in  New  Haven  are  extensive  and  varied.  The 
making  of  fine  carriages  is  still  a  large  business;  tools  and 
hardware  making  come  next,  the  Sargent  works  being  able  to 
employ  1,500  hands.  The  Winchester  Arras  company,  makers 
of  the  celebrated  rifles  and  other  firearms,  have  great  factories 
at  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill.  Woolen  mills,  machine  shops,  car- 
building,  ship  and  boat-building,  printing  on  a  large  scale,  piano 
and  organ  making,  bird-cages,  paper  boxes  and  many  other  in- 
dustries, flourish  and  steadily  advance  the  city. 

Two  steamboat  lines  connect  this  city  with  New  York;  the 
New  Haven  Steamboat  running  two  large  fast  boats  a  day  (10:30 
a.  m.  and  12  midnight)  to  Peck  Slip,  E.  R.,  New  York;  and  the 
Starin  Line  running  one  boat  (free  stages  from  Green)  at  11  p. 
m.  to  Courtlandt  street.  North  River. 

Railroads    diverge  from  New  Haven  thus: 

1.     West,  by  the  Shore  Line.     See  above. 
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2.  West,  to  Ansonia  and  Derby.  This  is  a  pleasant  road,  ten 
miles  long,  reaching  Route  13,  at  Derby  Junction,  which  until 
recently  was  a  wholly  independent  and  completely  officered  rail- 
way, and  a  source  of  much  amusement  among  the  railway  men 
of  New  England.  It  is  now  a  part  of  "Consolidated"  system,  and. 
its  trains  leave  from  the  Union  Depot. 

3.  North,   to   Northampton,   Mass, — Route  11. 

4.  North,  to  Springfield— Route  8. 

5.  Northeast,  to  Boston  (Air  Line) — Route  7. 

6.  East,  by  the  Shore  Line.     See  below. 

East  from  New  Haven  the  train  passes  out  of  the  city  through 
a  sunken  way,  emerging  at  Cedar  Hill,  where  a  good  view  is 
given  of  East  Rock  (park)  and  its  soldiers'  monument.  It  then 
races  across  the  meadows  of  the  Quinnipiac  River,  with  the  hills 
of  Mt.  Carmel  in  the  distance  on  the  left  and  the  bridges  and 
wharves  of  Fairhaven  on  the  right,  whence  it  passes  through  a 
long  rock-cut  and  tunnel,  and  out  into  the  woods  of  East  Haven 
and  Branford. 

East  Haven  is  a  pretty  old  shore  town,  with  a  quaint  old 
church.  Branford  is  larger,  and  a  popular  summer  resort,  having 
seaside  hotels  at  Short  Beach,  Double  Beach,  Branford  Point  and 
Indian  Neck. 

Tlie    Branford    LUmirij    is  a   remarkable   institution   in   a   new 
and  striking  building,  designed  by  Beman,  and  costing  $300,000. 
"It  stands  on  a  fine  eite  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  classi- 
cal beauty  of  its  noble   outlines  forms   a  beautiful   contrast  to 
the    velvety   verdure    of    its    summer   surroundings.      The    archi- 
tecture is  Grecian,  save  for  its  Renaissance  dome;    the  exterior 
of  the  building  is  of  white  Tennessee  marble,  while  the  interior 
is  in  pink  and  gray  marble  from  the  same  state.     A  broad  and 
imposing   flight   of  steps  leads  to  the    entrance,   where    bronze 
doors  of  great  beauty  of  design  open  upon  a  vestibule,  which  dis- 
closes the  noble  rotunda."     This  is  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind 
in    Connecticut,    and    perhaps    in    the    whole    country,    and    was 
erected   by   a  descendant  of  the   Blackstone  family   (see   Provi- 
"1     dence),  T.  B.  Blackstone,  President  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rd., 
I     as  a  memorial  of  his  father.     The  dome  is  decorated,  interiorly, 
i     with  allegorical  designs,  in  color,  by  O.  D.  Grover,  of  Chicago. 
I     Presented  to  the  town  only  in  1892,  it  has  not  yet  many  books, 
/     but  is  provided  with  large  funds  for  their  purchase. 

Pine  Orchard  and  Stony  Cr^ek   (quarries)  are  near  by,  east- 
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ward,  and  have  small  hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  local  re- 
pute. 

The  Tldiahlc  Islands  are  a  group  of  dozens  of  small  islets  and 
isolated  rocks,  most  of  which  are  occupied  by  single  cottages, 
though  Money  and  one  or  two  other  islands  have  small  hotels 
and  groups  of  inhaoitants,  who  amuse  themselves  principally 
in  boating  and  fishing.  This  intricate  archipelago  abounds  in 
legends  of  Captain  Kidd,  and  yields  large  and  delicious  oysters. 
A  projecting  part  of  the  shore  opposite  is  a  bold  promontory 
called  Sachem's  Head,  where  formerly  stood  a  large  shore 
hotel. 

Just  east  of  Sachem's  Head,  behind  the  marshy  estuaries  of 
East  and  West  Rivers,  is  the  ancient  town  of  OuUford — a  lovely 
example  of  a  colonial  village  and  notable  to  literary  men  as  the 
birthplace  and  home  in  old  age  of  the  poet,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
(1790-1867);  there  is  a  good  inn  in  the  village  and  a  small  sum- 
mer resort  upon  the  neighboring  shore.  Next  follow  two  small 
towns,  Madison  and  Clinton.  The  latter  was  the  site  of  the  be- 
ginning of  Yale  College  (marked  by  a  monument),  and  stands  on 
the  shore  of  Hommonasset  Harbor,  of  ancient  importance.  Stages 
run  north,  six  miles,  to  Killingworth,  an  ancient  settlement,  and 
the  scene  of  Longfellow's  "Birds  of  Killingworth;"  Westbrook 
and  Say  brook  follow, — the  latter  a  small  but  celebrated  village 
scattered  along  the  v/estern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River. 

Tlie  Connecticut  Valley  was  the  first  locality  of  European 
settlement  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  Dutch 
(whose  explorer,  Adrian  Block,  in  1613,  was  probably  the  first 
white  man  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river)  having  built  a  forti- 
fied trading  post  far  up  the  valley.  In  1635  the  Plymouth  Eng- 
lish sent  settlers  into  the  valley,  founding  Springfield,  Hartford, 
Wethersfleld,  etc.,  to  New  Haven.  The  English  crown  meanwhile 
had  granted  the  valley  to  Lords  Say-and-Seal  and  Brook,  under 
whose  auspices  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  Plymouth  governor, 
came  out  from  England  with  a  company  of  soldiers  and  settlers, 
who  were  instructed  to  fortify  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They 
chose  a  site  for  a  fort  on  a  hill  forming  the  little  peninsula  now 
called  Saybrook  Point,  and  built  a  strong  work,  which  was 
effective  in  protecting  the  river  against  all  invasion  for  150 
years.  The  Dutch  thereupon  withdrew,  and  the  English  increased 
and  from  these  bases  rapidly  extended  their  colonization  of  the 
coast  and  valley.  Saybrook  promised  to  be  the  chief  town,  and 
the  site  of  the  old  fort,  whose  guns  were  still  mounted  in  1800, 
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was  swept  sway  some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  vandalistic 
Valley  Railroad  constructors,  and  nothing  now  remains  there 
worth  noting  except  the  old  graveyard,  to  which  Lady  Fenwick's 
body  and  decayed  monument  were  moved.  The  shores  here  are 
low,  marshy  and  mosquito-haunted;  but  there  is  a  steamboat 
landing  at  the  Point,  a  terminus  of  the  Valley  Railroad,  and  a 
summer  hotel  overlooking  the  broad  harbor,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  vessels  sometimes  anchor  for  shelter  against  storms. 
Saybrook  village  extends  from  the  Point  to  the  station,  mainly 
along  a  single  street,  whose  great  shade  trees  make  it  a  long 
green  tunnel.  It  has  some  interesting  old  houses,  one  of  which 
was  the  home  of  General  William  Hart,  a  Revolutionary  officer, 
who  was  afterwards  the  leading  owner  and  colonizer  of  the 
"Western  Reserve"  of  Ohio,  and  into  whose  family  married  the 
two  Commodores  Hull — Andrew  and  Isaac — who  were  natives  of 
this  town.  The  latter  was  commander  of  Old  Ironsides,  and  the 
uncle  of  Commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  distinguished  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Valley  Division  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Rd.,  runs  north 
from  Saybrook  shore,  and  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to 
Haddam,  the  shire  town  of  Middlesex,  opposite  which  is  East 
Haddam  (Champion  House,  $2.50,  a  large  brick  summer  hotel  on 
the  river  bank),  Moodus,  and  other  quaint  and  ancient  villages 
Salmon  River  comes  in  here,  and  though  no  more  salmon  are 
caught,  this  point,  fifteen  miles  from  the  Sound,  is  still  famous 
for  its  shad-fisheries.  Some  miles  above,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  is  Middle  Haddam,  near  Cobalt  station  on  the  Air  Line 
(Route).  Then  Portland  appears  across  the  river,  and  the  Valley 
train  enters  Middletown.  (Route  7).  Above  that  are  passed  in 
succession  Cromwell,  Rocky  Hill,  or  Goff  Brook,  and  Wethers- 
field  (with  old  Glastonbury  opposite),  where,  in  1636,  the  first 
Connecticut  legislature  met  and  arranged  for  the  Pequod  war. 
The  Webb  mansion,  near  the  Congregational  church,  was  used 
by  Washington  as  his  headquarters  p.-^evious  to  the  Yorktown 
campaign,  and  here  his  highest  officers  met  in  councils  prepara- 
tory to  that  decisive  campaign.  The  State  Prison  stands  beside 
the  railroad  in  the  northern  end  of  the  town,  which  joins  Hart- 
ford. 

A  line  of  steamboats  (Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation 
Co.)  plies  upon  the  Connecticut  River  and  Sound  between  New 
York  and  Hartford,  leaving  each  city  (in  New  York,  Pier  24, 
Peck  Slip,  E.  R.;  in  Hartford,  foot  of  State  street)  daily,  except 
Sunday,  at  4  p.  m.  These  boats  are  twin-screw  steel  propellers, 
with  commodious  cabins.  They  call  at  all  the  river  ports,  but 
do  so  in  the  night,  affording  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  of  the  river. 

T7ic  Connecticut   Biver     is    now   crossed,    at   the    head   of  the 
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marshes,  where  the  ancient  ferry  on  the  Boston  postroad  pre- 
ceded the  bridge,  and  the  train  stops  at  Lyme  station,  half  a 
mile  north  of  which  is  Old  Lyme,  another  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements,  and  a  picturesque  village  surrounded  by  a  country 
full  of  interest  to  the  rambler  and  antiquarian.  Leaving  Lyme, 
the  road  trends  southward,  and  passes  near  Black  Hall,  the 
ancient  homestead  of  the  Griswolds,  of  whom  one  was  governor, 
then  skirts  the  shore,  through  South  and  East  Lyme  to  Niantic, 
a  village  resorted  to  in  summer  for  bathing  and  fishing,  especi- 
ally for  blue-fishing,  in  the  wide  mouth  of  Niantic  River.  This 
river  is  crossed  into  Waterford,  a  suburb  of  New  London. 

New  London  has  a  new  and  ugly,  but  commodious,  railway 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  main  street  (State  street),  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  harbor,  where  the  steamboat  landings  and 
ferries  are  concentrated.  From  this  station  State  street  ascends 
the  hill  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Court  House  (one-third 
mile),  and  has  the  best  stores,  the  opera  house,  leading  hotel, 
etc.  The  older  and  longer  business  street  (Bank  street)  leads  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  left,  curving  along  the  river-front  south- 
ward; and  here  are  the  banks  and  offices,  the  maritime  stores, 
the  cubical  granite  Custom  House  (also  Lighthouse  and  Weather 
Service  headquarters),  and  some  notable  old  mansions,  built  by 
the  sea-captains  and  maritime  merchants  whose  pluck  and  in- 
dustry in  the  past  made  this  one  of  the  famous  ports  of  the 
world,  especially  in  whaling  and  arctic  exploration.  Picturesque 
wharves  border  the  rear  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  street. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sdilors'  Monument,  at  the  junction  of  Bank 
and  State  streets  (Bulkely  square),  is  an  obelisk  of  Westerly 
granite,  in  alternately  rough  and  smooth  blocks,  fifty  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Peace,  and  fianked  at  the  base  by 
conventional  figures  of  a  Union  soldier  and  sailor.  It  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  fortification  erected  here  in  1646  by  the 
earliest  settlers,  cost  about  $20,000,  is  a  gift  to  the  city  from  the 
sons  of  Joseph  Lawrence — a  prominent  citizen  of  the  past, — and 
was  dedicated  on  May  6,  1896. 

Walking  up  State  street  past  the  stores  you  pass  the  old  Crocker 
House  (hotel),  the  City  Hall  and  tall-towered  fire-station,  the 
First  Congregational  and  First  Baptist  churches.  Library,  and 
reach  the  head  of  the  street,  where  it  is  closed  by  the  quaint 
white  front  of  the  New  London  County  Court  House,  which  was 
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erected  in  1784,  and  during  all  its  earlier  years  was  the  general 
public  building  of  the  town.  Huntington  street,  crossing  trans- 
versely here,  is  one  of  the  best  residence  streets.  The  Public 
Library,  here,  is  arranged  and  decorated  in  the  most  approved 
manner  and  can  accommodate  30,000  volumes.  In  its  porch  is 
Aug.  St,  Gaudens'  portrait-medallion,  in  bronze,  of  the  late  Henry 
P.  Haven,  to  whose  liberality  the  Library  is  due.  The  upper 
story  is  occupied  by  the  local  Historical  Society,  which  has  valu- 
able archives.  A  five-minutes'  walk  northward  along  Hunting- 
ton street  will  take  one  to  the  "Towne's  Antientest  Buriall 
Place,"  where  are  many  curious  old  headstones;  then  walk 
across  westward  to  the  heights  of  Post  Hill  for  a  wide  and  beau- 
tiful view,  and  return  by  way  of  the  Park  and  Broad  street, 
where  the  new  red  granite  building  of  the  Williams'  Memorial 
School  for  Girls  (founded  by  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Williams),  and  oc- 
cupying the  commanding  site  of  the  old  Town  Common,  will 
attract  attention.  A  less  conspicuous  but  important  school  is 
the  Bulkeley  School,  founded  a.s  a  free  academy  for  boys  by 
Leonard  Bulkeley,  in  1849.  The  Winthrop  School,  one  of  the 
public  schools,  is  noteworthy  as  marking  the  site  of  the  home- 
stead of  the  Winthrops,  whose  ancestor,  John  Winthrop,  son  of 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  founded  the  settlement 
in  1646,  and  whose  family  conducted  its  early  affairs  and  estab- 
lished its  commercial  importance.  In  1896  a  celebration  of  its 
250th  anniversary  by  the  town  caused  the  revival  and  publication 
of  many  historical  reminiscences,  including  accounts  of  many 
quaint  structures  along  the  wharves,  the  Washington  Headquar- 
ters, the  Hampstead  house  (believed  to  date  from  1678),  and  the 
old  Tov/n  Mill,  in  East  New  London  (Winthrop's  Neck),  built 
by  the  settlers  in  1650  to  grind  their  grain,  and  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  place  was  then  called  by  its  Indian  name,  Nameaug, 
until  1658,  when  the  Connecticut  General  Court,  by  formal  reso- 
lution, changed  it  to  New  London  "in  mem.ory  of  the  City  of 
London,"  and,  in  conformity  thereto,  called  "the  fair  river  of 
the  Mohegans,"  the  Thames.  Another  city  school  is  named  after 
Captain  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  a  school-master  here  before  he 
enlisted.  The  walk  suggested  above  will  show  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  old  town's  elm-shaded  streets,  and  the  finest  of  its 
homes  and  churches. 
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The  harbor  of  New  London  is  spacious,  protected,  free  from 
ice  in  winter,  and  deep.  That  it  should  have  become  an  import- 
ant commercial  port  is  not  surprising,  and  it  took  a  prominent 
place  in  naval  affairs  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Second  wars 
with  Great  Britain  (see  below).  One  of  the  smaller  of  the  United 
States  navy  yards  still  remains  opposite  the  city,  but  it  is  little 
used,  and  contains  nothing  of  public  interest  except  an  old  mon- 
itor or  two.  Extensive  defenses  were  made  in  Colonial  times, 
and  in  1812,  especially  opposite  (see  Groton,  Fort  Griswold,  be- 
low); and  on  this  side,  at  the  headland  within  the  city  now  oc- 
cupied by  Fort  Trumbull.  This  small  but  scientifically  built 
fortification,  completed  after  plans  by  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Cullom  in 
1849,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  the  sake  of 
the  view  from  its  ramparts,  if  not  otherwise.  Just  outside  the 
sally  port,  and  within  the  water  batteries,  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
Revolutionary  block-house  which  formed  one  of  the  harbor  de- 
fenses of  that  day.  A  small  garrison  is  maintained  at  this  fort, 
which  is  named  after  "Brother  Jonathan,"  the  Revolutionary 
war-governor  of  Connecticut  and  the  beloved  and  trusted  ad- 
viser of  Washington. 

The  old  Shore  Road  leads  past  Fort  Trumbull  and  along  Cres- 
cent Beach  to  Osprey  Beach  (formerly  famous  for  its  clam-bakes) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River,  west  of  which  Ocean  Beach 
curves  southward  to  Goshen  Point.  Montauk  avenue  now  forms 
a  new  straight  "boulevard"  from  Bank  street,  in  the  city,  to 
this  shore  district,  v/hioh  has  been  for  half  a  century  a  seaside 
resort.  Here  are  a  large  number  of  cottages,  many  of  them 
costly  and  elegant,  and  the  large  Pequot  Hotel,  facing  the  water 
and  having  a  steamboat  wharf.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  summer  seaside  hotels  of  New  England. 

Electric  cars  run  to  this  shore-colony,  which  is  now  joined  to 
the  city  by  the  Montauk  boulevard. 

On  Groton  Heights,  opposite  New  London  (steam  ferry),  is 
Port  Griswold,  a  ruin  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  battle,  September  6,  1781,  when  the  British,  under 
the  traitor,  Benedict  Arnold,  plundered  and  burned  the  town. 
Fort  Griswold  was  then  attacked.  It  was  vigorously  defended 
by  150  militiamen,  but  was  soon  carried  by  a  charge,  and  its 
commander.  Colonel  Ledyard,  surrendered,  but,  with  seventy  of 
his  men,  was  treacherously  massacred. 

The  monument  on  Groton  Heights— a  far-seen  shaft  of  granite, 
134  feet  high — is  to  the  memory  of  these  martyrs,  the  anniversary 
of  whose  massacre  in  1881  was  attended  with  great  ceremony. 
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The  key  to  the  monument  can  be  obtained  at  a  small  house  near 
by,  and  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  locality  and  its  history 
may  be  bought.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  not  only 
very  extensive,  but  has  so  much  beauty  as  to  fully  reward  any 
one  strong  enough  to  make  the  necessary  exertion.  A  modern 
and  powerful  battery  of  great  guns  has  been  built  somewhat  be- 
low the  ruined  mounds  of  Fort  Griswold,  and  is  kept  in  good 
order  by  the  government. 

Eastern  Point  is  a  rocky  headland,  some  two  miles  below  Gro- 
ton,  where  stands  the  Fort  Griswold  Hotel,  and  cottages,  popular 
as  a  summer  resort.  It  is  connected  with  New  London  by  a  pri- 
vate steam  ferry,  which  meets  important  trains,  and  it  is  a  stop- 
ping-place for  the  local  steamboats  to  Block  Island,  etc. 

Stages  leave  New  London  at  noon,  daily,  for  Salem. 
Steamboats  leave  New  London  in  summer  (less  often  in  win- 
ter) as  follows: 

1.  To  New  York,  Norwich  Line,  daily,  ait  11  p.  m. 

2.  To  Block  Island,  daily,  10  a.  m. 

3.  To  Fisher's  Island,  daily,  10  a.  m. 

4.  To  Watch  Hill,  R.  L,  daily,  10  a.  m. 

5.  To  Greenport  and  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island,  daily,  10  SL  m.. 

6.  To  Norwich,  River  Landings  and  pleasure  beaches,  sevei:at 
times  a  day. 

Block  Island  is  a  large  pear-shaped  island,  standing  in  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  consisting  of  treeless 
grassy  hills,  one  211  feet  high,  and  hollows  filled  with  ponds. 
The  few  permanent  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  sea-fishermen,  and 
fishing,  especially  for  blue-fish,  mackerel  and  swordfish,  forms 
the  leading  amusement  of  summer  visitors.  It  is  a  dozen  miles 
from  the  nearest  land,  belongs  to  Rhode  Island,  and  the  best  har- 
bor is  an  artificial  one,  protected  by  a  breakwater  1,500  feet  long, 
at  the  high,  southern  end.  Here  are  located  (along  the  top  of  the 
bluff)  a  series  of  hotels  occupied  in  summer  by  transient  board- 
ers, who  are  nearly  as  much  "at  sea"  as  if  on  shipboard.  The 
clay  cliffs  are  worn  into  picturesque  ruins  by  the  waves,  wind  and 
rain,  and  have  excellent  bathing  beaches  along  their  base,  while 
interesting  roads  traverse  the  island.  The  history  of  the  island 
is  eventful,  and  it  is  enhanced  by  an  interweaving  of  numerous 
curious  and  exciting  legends.  The  island  is  accessible  daily  in 
summer  (except  Sunday)  by  the  steamer  "Block  Island"  from 
Norwich,  New  London,  and  Watch  Hill;  and  by  the  "George 
Danielson"  from  Newport.  In  winter  steamers  run  twice  a  week 
from  Newport. 
Railroads  diverge  from  New  London: 
1.     Westward  to  New  York.     Shore  Line.     See  above. 
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2.  North  to  Norwich,  Palmer,  Worcester  and  Boston.  Routes 
5,  7  and  10. 

3.  Eastward  to  Providence,  etc.     See  below. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  New  Lrondon,  the  railroad  curves 
out  across  Winthrop's  Cove  and  crosses  the  Thames  on  a  new 
steel  bridge. 

This  bridge,  opened  in  1894,  is  1,423  feet  long,  has  a  draw, 
swung  by  steam,  503  ieet  long,  and  carries  double  tracks,  thirty- 
two  feet  above  the  water,  upon  piers  that  are  founded  103,  128 
and  130  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river.  Its  easterly  ap- 
proaches reach  to  Poquonnoc  Junction.  A  grand  view  of  the 
river,  the  city  and  Groton  Heights  is  obtained  in  crossing. 

The  first  station  is  the  quaint  fishing  town  of  Noank,  a  pleas- 
ant place  off  which  lies  the  little  Mystic  Island,  a  summer  re- 
sort. Fisher's  Island  is  in  plain  view  off  the  coast,  as  the  train 
swings  to  the  left  along  the  half-submerged  shores  of  Mystic 
Harbor,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  charming  summer-resort 
villages  of  Mystic  and  West  Mystic,  where  family  boarding  houses 
abound  and  quiet  seaside  and  rural  enjoyment  may  be  taken. 

The  Mystic  Valley  was  the  scene  of  the  worst  of  the  Pequod 
War,  by  which  the  red  men  of  this  coast  were  overcome.  The 
Pequods  (or  Pequots)  were  an  Algonkin  race  whose  chief,  Sas- 
sacus,  was  overlord  of  all  the  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  tribes. 
After  years  of  harassing  conflict,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
combined  forces,  and  in  May,  1637,  sent  a  small  army  under  Cap- 
tains Mason  and  Underbill,  to  punish  and  subdue  Sassacus,  whose 
stronghold  was  within  a  palisade  some  two  miles  above  West 
Mystic.  The  English,  with  their  Indian  allies  led  by  Uncas, 
crept  close  to  the  "fort,"  where  over  600  Indians — men,  women 
and  children— were  sleeping  in  fancied  security,  and  at  dawn 
rushed  upon  them,  entering  the  palisade,  firing  the  seventy  wig- 
wams and  slaughtering  their  denizens.  Very  few  Indians  escaped, 
and  the  power  of  the  tribe  was  broken.  Residents  of  the  region 
can  still  point  out  many  localities  identified  with  the  Pequods, 
and  from  the  top  of  their  fort  hill  a  wide  and  beautiful  view 
may  be  obtained.  Sassacus  himself  was  not  there,  but  at  another 
stronghold  near  by,  whence,  with  a  few  followers,  he  fled  upon 
the  approach  of  the  English  (to  whom  most  of  his  remaining 
warriors  surrendered);  and  later  was  seized  and  executed  by  the 
Mohawks  on  the  demand  of  the  Narragansett  tribe. 

This  coast  is  exceedingly  delightful  to  look  at  all  the  way  to 
Stonington,  where  the  line  strikes  inland.  Stonington  is  a  pleas- 
ant village,  resort-ed  to  by  summer  boarders,  but  best  known  as 
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the  landing-place  of  the  Stonington  Line  of  steamers  to  and  from 
New  York  (Route  4).  Steamboats  run  several  times  daily  to 
Fisher's  Island  and  Watch  Hill. 

Fisher's  Island  is  a  long,  narrow  island,  close  to  the  Con- 
necticut coast,  but  belonging  to  New  York,  which  from  1668  to 
1868  was  the  farming  property  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop  and  his 
descendants,  and  their  old  mansion  has  been  remodeled  by  its 
present  owner  into  a  modern  "manor-house."  It  has  a  large 
modern  hotel  (Munntawket  House),  besides  several  boarding- 
houses.  Fishing  and  boating  are  the  principal  amusements.  As 
the  island  is  all  private  property  and  excursions  are  no  longer 
permitted,  a  quiet  and  exclusive  tone  of  society  is  maintained. 
It  is  reached  by  a  daily  steamer  from  New  London  and  Stoning- 
ton. This  island  is  likely  to  be  taken  possession  of  soon  by  the 
United  States  government  as  a  reserve  upon  which  fortifications 
will  be  erected  to  guard  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

Watch  Hill  (Point)  is  the  extremity  of  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  Rhode  Island,  and  nearly  encloses  the  quiet  estuary  of 
Pawcatuck  River,  called  Little  Narragansett  Bay,  making  a  safe 
harbor  and  boating  place.  Fishing  and  surf-bathing  are  leading 
amusements.  It  is  an  old  and  popular  watering  place,  whose 
highlands  command  a  far  and  breezy  outlook,  and  it  is  reached 
by  a  daily  steamer  from  New  London,  via  Block  Island,  by  ferries 
to  Fisher's  Island  and  Stonington,  and  by  steamboat  and  electric 
cars  from  Westerly,  R.  I.  It  has  large  and  long  established 
hotels  and  many  cottages. 

Westerly,  R.  I,,  is  a  compact  and  busy  town  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  which  separates  Connecticut  from 
Rhode  Island.  Near  here  are  the  quarries  of  the  famous  dark, 
I  fine-grained  Westerly  granite;  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods  are 
1  made  in  great  quantities.  Steamboats  and  an  electric  road  run 
I  down  the  Pawcatuck  to  Watch  Kill.  The  route  now  crosses 
i  Rhode  Island  to  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  passing  Wood 
I  River  Junction  (branch  north,  four  miles  to  Hope  Valley),  and 
;  other  small  stations  in  a  swampy  region  where  the  battles  took 
1  place,  in  1675,  between  the  white  colonists  and  the  hitherto 
|[  powerful  tribe  of  Narragansett  Indians,  whose  stronghold,  con- 
i.  structed  under  the  rulership  of  the  great  chiefs  Conanicut  and 
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Miantonomoh,  was  near  Worden's  Pond;  and  glides  may  be  ob- 
tained to  the  forest-covered  traces  of  Narragansett  Fort,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Colonial  troops  under  General  Winslow  during 
King  Philip's  war  (Dec,  1675).  Another  aboriginal  stronghold 
is  known  as  the  Indian  Queen's  fort.  West  Kingston  is  the 
point  for  changing  to  the  branch  railroad  (six  miles)  through 
Kingston  Village  (Agricultural  College)  and  Wakefield  to 

Narragansett  Pier.  This  fashionable  summer  resort,  which 
has  arisen  since  the  Civil  War,  is  on  the  shore  long  ago  known 
as  the  District  of  Narragansett,  about  four  miles  north  of  Point 
Judith,  so  that  its  rocky  reefs  and  sandy  beaches  are  open  to  the 
impact  of  the  whole  Atlantic.  At  first  there  was  nothing  here 
but  a  line  of  hotels,  but  latterly  "cottages"  have  increased  in 
number  and  importance,  until  now  a  large  and  permanent  sum- 
mer village  surrounds  the  hostelries,  especially  toward  the  south, 
where  the  land  is  high  and  the  shore  rocky. 

"The  main  portion  of  Narragansett  Pier,"  says  a  recent  ac- 
count, "lies  along  the  shore  from  the  bathing  beach  on  the  north 
to  the  South  Pier,  and  consists  of  about  a  score  of  large  hotels, 
a  hundred  or  more  cottages,  four  churches,  the  post-office,  a  few 
stores,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Casino.  The  chief  attraction 
at  the  Pier  is  the  bathing  beach,  which  is  situated  just  north  of 
the  hotels,  an-l  extends  about  a  mile  in  a  crescent-shaped  curve 
until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  River.  It  is 
gently  inclined,  is  as  level  as  a  floor,  and  so  packed  down  by 
the  beating  of  the  waves  as  to  be  extremely  smooth  and  hard. 
Between  the  promenade  and  the  edge  of  the  water  rows  of  tents 
are  pitched,  and  these  shelters  from  the  sun  are  favorite  places 
for  on-lookers.  The  fashionable  hours  are  at  midday,  when  the 
scene  here  r  resented,  surpasses,  in  the  multitude  and  character 
of  the  bathers,  any  other  resort  in  New  England. 

"At  the  southern  end  of  the  seaward  row  of  hotels  are  the  two 
wharves.  The  magnificent  rocky  coast  begins  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  landing,  and  continues  all  the  way  to  Point  Judith, 
five  miles  distant.  A  path  leads  along  the  upper  edge  of  these 
rocks.  In  general  they  shelve  down  into  the  water;  but  many 
project  brldly  into  the  sea,  and  not  a  few  rise  in  steep  cliffs, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  waves.  The  two  most  distinctive  masses 
of  rock  are  known  respectively  as  Indian  and  Sunset  Rocks.  This 
walk  along  the  cliffs  is  a  favorite  resort  of  all  residents  and  visi- 
tors, and  since  the  building  of  the  cottages,  affords  not  only  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  magnificent  action  of  the  sea  on  the 
rocks,  but  also  to  see  the  beautiful  and  well-kept  estates.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  beautiful  drives  in  the  vicinity.    The  river  road 
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leads  northward  through  a  charming  and  picturesque  country, 
past  Canonchet,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Sprague. 
Eight  miles  up  this  road  is  the  birthplace  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  the 
celebrated  artist.  Other  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  to  Point  Judith 
light-house,  two  roads,  one  by  the  ocean,  the  other  inland,  five 
miles  south;  to  South  Ferry,  five  miles  north;  to  Lake  Worden, 
six  miles  west;  to  Kingston  (Little  Rest),  five  miles  west;  to 
Matunuck  Beach,  eight  miles  west;  to  Wakefield,  two  miles  north- 
west;   to  Peacedale,  three  miles  northwest." 

Another  portion  of  this  seaside  city  is  the  Heights,  where  cot- 
tages are  springing  up  on  the  summit  of  Tower  Hill,  north  of 
the  cove  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  River;  this  hill  is  150  feet  in 
heig-ht,  and  commands  a  wide  landscape  of  inland,  sea  shore  and 
islands,  including  many  points  renowned  in  history  and  romance 
as  well  as  perennially  beautiful,  from  Newport  to  Block  Island. 

Steamboats  run  several  times  daily  from  the  Pier  to  Providence, 
Newport  and  other  points  on  the  Bay;  and  Newport  is  also 
reached  by  the  ferries  across  Conanicut  Island. 

The  Shore  Line,  continuing  north  of  Kingston,  reaches  its  first 
station  at  WicTiford  Junction,  the  point  for  changing  cars. 

To  Newport  by  the  Wickford  Ferry.  A  branch  railway  carries 
the  passenger  three  miles  to  the  pleasant  old  village  of  Wickford, 
where  the  steamer  General  ferries  passengers  over  to  Newport, 
fifteen  miles,  in  an  hour,  six  times  daily,  calling  at  Conanicut 
Park,  a  family  resort  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Conanicut 
Island.  South  of  Wickford  are  the  little  shore  villages  of  Ham- 
ilton, Saunderstown  and  Narragansett  (ferry  to  Conanicut  Island), 
whither  people  go  bass  fishing,  etc.,  in  boats  or  by  good  carriage 
roads  along  the  Pettasquamscutt  valley. 

North  of  Wlcliford  Junction  the  railroad  soon  reaches  East 
Greenwich,  an  attractive  town  on  a  hillside  overlooking  Greenwich 
(or  Cowesit)  Bay,  famous  for  oysters  and  scallops.  Greenwich  be- 
gan as  an  Indian  trading  post  in  1641,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of 
the  timbers  of  the  original  storehouse  are  built  Into  the  Updike 
Hotel.  Just  beyond  this  town,  where  the  Apponaug  River  comes 
into  the  bay,  is  the  village  of  Apponaug,  and  from  this  point  there 
diverges  eastward,  to  follow  a  course  along  the  coast. 

The  Warwick  (branch)  Railroad.  This  skirts  the  northern 
shore  of  Greenwich  Bay,  and  traverses  the  shore  of  "Old  War- 
wick," a  region  identified  with  the  earliest  settlement  and  relig- 
ious struggles  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  and  later  the 
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birthplace  of  the  Revolutionary  soldier.  Gen.  Nat.  Greene.  The, 
Button  Woods  and  Oakland  Beach  are  two  well-known  local  sum- 
mer resorts,  with  beach  hotels  on  the  north  shore  of  Greenwich 
Bay,  while  Rocky  Point  (where  there  are  theaters  and  amuse- 
ments for  the  crowd),  Showamet  Beach,  Spring  Green  and  Lake- 
wood  are  similar  places  northward,  on  the  west  bank  of  Provi- 
dence River.  Ail  these  are  served  by  small  steamboats  and  elec- 
tric cars  from  Providence. 

From  Apponaug  north  the  Shore  Line  runs  through  a  suburban 
district  into  the  Union  station  in  Providence. 

THE  CITY  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Providence  is  the  second  city  in  population  and  importance 
in  New  England,  and  the  largest  in  Rhode  Island,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Its  wealth  per  capita  is  said  to  be  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Boston — a  prosperity  due  mainly  to  manufactures,  in 
which  it  has  more  than  700  concerns  engaged.  It  is  the  center, 
and  the  natural  feeder  of  cotton  and  woolen  industries.  It  is  the 
largest  jewelry  manufacturing  city  in  the  country,  and  but  few 
cities  exceed  it  in  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture.  It  turns  out 
a  great  number  of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines,  and  of 
other  foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  It  is  the  second  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  imitation  butter  products,  it  produces  a  large 
amount  of  men's  clothing,  and  does  an  extensive  meat  packing 
business. 

"Providence  is  a  handsome,  clean,  well-kept  city.  Its  chief  re- 
tail street — Westminster — is  handsomely  paved  and  a  model  of 
neatness,  and  few  of  the  great  streets  in  the  large  cities  attract 
larger  crowds,  especially  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  than 
does  this  street.  It  possesses  dry  goods  and  clothing  houses  of 
metropolitan  proportions,  and  many  of  its  business  blocks  are 
large  and  imposing.  Among  private  buildings  of  the  city  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  Butler  Exchange,  Narragansett  Hotel, 
the  Kent  &  Stanley  block — the  largest  jewelry  manufacturing 
block  in  the  country — and  the  Industrial  Trust  Company  block — 
nine  stories  high.  .  .  .  The  Arcade,  a  three-story  granite 
building,  extending  from  street  to  street,  with  an  open  thorough- 
fare through  the  center  of  each  floor,  and  shops  on  each  side — 80 
in  all— is  an  unique  structure  which  was  built  in  1828,  and  has 
been  described  in  all  the  geographies  and  gazetteers  issued  since 
then.  It  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers.  Of  its  pub- 
lic buildings  the  City  Hall  is  an  imposing  structure  which  cost 
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over  a  million  dollars,  and  the  County  Court  House  is  a  large  and 
costly  building  which  occupies  a  sightly  position  on  College  Hill." 

Commercially,  the  city  enjoys  great  advantages  as  a  deep-water 
port,  far  inland,  and  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  that  revival  of 
maritime  commerce  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  revive  all 
American  ports. 

In  manufactures,  however,  the  city  makes  a  remarkable  show- 
ing. One  of  its  best  informed  citizens  recently  stated  this  mat- 
ter as  follows: 

"The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  although  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  territory  naturally  tributary  to  Providence  and  Narragansett 
Bay,  has  140  cotton  mills  in  which  it  employs  30,000  persons,  to 
whom  it  pays  nearly  $10,000,009  per  year;  it  has  invested  in  these 
mills  $40,000,000— uses  about  $14,000,000  raw  material,  and  pro- 
duces about  $30,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods.  The  woolen  mills 
of  Rhode  Island  number  85;  they  employ  nearly  20,000  persons, 
pay  over  $8,000,000  in  wages,  use  nearly  $20,000,000  worth  of  raw 
material,  produce  $35,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  have  over  $20,- 
000,000  invested.  These  two  industries  alone  pay  out  $18,000,000 
per  annum  in  wages,  nearly  all  of  which  is  used  in  exchange,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  goods,  and,  therefore,  enters  commerce 
and  makes,  with  the  $34,000,000  for  the  raw  material  bought  and 
the  $65,000,000  of  manufactured  cloth  sold,  an  annual  commercial 
transaction  of  $135,000,000.  Large  as  these  figures  are  they  do  not 
form  nearly  one-half  of  the  business  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
When  we  consider  that  Providence  alone  has  over  200  jewelry 
and  silverware  manufacturing  establishments;  that  these  employ 
over  6,000  persons,  and  that  over  $15,000,000  are  invested  in  these 
establishments — remember  the  enormous  works  of  the  American 
Screw  Company — the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company^ 
the  Corliss — the  Harris— the  Armington  &  Sims — and  the  Provi- 
dence Steam  Engine  Company — the  Rhode  Island  England  Butt 
Company — the  largest  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile machinery — the  mammoth  American  Electrical  Works — and 
the  many  other  important  industries — the  exchange  of  labor  for 
money,  the  money  for  neoBssaries,  the  purchase  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  sale  of  the  production,  must  amount  in  aggregate 
to  the  sum  of  no  less  than  $300,000,000  per  annum." 
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The  Stdte  House,  intended  to  be  completed  during  1897,  will  be 
a  building  of  Georgia  marble,  resting  upon  a  lower  course  of  pink 
granite,  in  Renaissance  style,  having  a  lofty  portico,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome;  and  as  it  stands  upon  high  ground,  it 
will  be  a  conspicuous  object  from  far  down  the  Bay,  while  its 
roof  will  command  an  exceedingly  wide  prospect.  The  cost  will 
exceed  $1,500,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land— $400,000. 

The  Great  Union  Railway  Station,  completed  in  1897,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Objects  of  special  interest  in  Providence,  other  than  those  above 
suggested,  center  principally  about  College  Hill. 

Leaving  the  railway  station,  the  traveler  at  once  crosses  the 
open  plaza  of  Exchange  Place.  Here,  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
stands  the  tail  and  costly  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monument,  de- 
signed by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  erected  by  the  state  to  perpetuate 
the  fame  of  Rhode  Island's  1,680  men  who  died  in  the  Civil  War. 

"The  base  of  this  work  is  of  blue  Westerly  granite,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rhode  Island.  Surrounding  this 
are  four  7-foot  bronze  statues  representing  the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  and  the  Navy;  above  which  is  a  statue  of  militant 
America  (ten  feet  high),  bearing  a  sword  and  laurel  wreath  in  one 
hand,  and  a  wreath  of  immortelles  in  the  other." 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  plaza  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  who  entered  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of 
the  First  Rhode  island  Volunteers,  and  became  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  a  popular  hero;  he  resigned  in  1865, 
became  governor  of  this  state  in  1866,  and  died  in  1881.  This 
statue  is  the  work  of  Launt  Thompson,  in  1887.  Passing 
through  Dorrance  Street  (principal  hotels)  one  block  to  West- 
minster, turn  to  the  left,  pass  the  Arcade — a  bazaar  extending 
through  to  Weybosset  Street — and  walk  on  two  blocks  to  Market 
Square,  over  the  old  canal,  where  is  the  central  station  of  the 
street  and  suburban  railway  system. 

Electric  cars  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city  from  this  Square,  or 
from  Turk's  Head — the  convergence  of  Westminster  and  Wey- 
bosset Streets,  one  block  south;  also  north  to  Pawtucket  (which 
has  its  own  system);  east  to  Swan  Point  (by  connecting  stages), 
the  Warren  &  Bristol  Rd.  station.  East  Providence  and  connect- 
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ing  lines  to  Broadway  Six  Corners,  Phillipsdale,  Rumford  and 
Riverside  on  the  eastern  harbor  shore;  south  to  Roger  William's 
Park,  Fields  Point,  Elmwood,  Auburn,  Edgewood,  Pawtucket  and 
Lakewood;  southeast  to  Knightsville  via  Cranston,  and  to  Olney- 
ville  and  Thornton;   and  west  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Centreville. 

Stages  run  from  Market  Square,  10  a.  m..  daily,  to  North  Sci- 
tuate,  Elmdale  and  places  on  the  Hartford  pike. 

Main  Street  runs  north  and  south  along  the  ea;uern  side  of 
Market  Square  and  Providence  River,  and  is  the  original  old 
main  thcroughfare.  College  Hill  rises  steeply  beyond,  and  upon 
its  slopes  are  the  oldest,  most  historic  and  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences and  churches  in  the  city,  full  of  memories  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  the  founders.  Passing  by  the  Board  of  Trade  building 
and  up  College  Street  hill,  one  block  brings  us  to  the  Court 
House.  Opposite  is  a  granite  building  of  Greek  style — the 
Atheneum.  This  is  an  old  and  ample  subscription  library  (G0,000 
volumes),  where  are  to  be  seen  several  fine  busts  and  paintings, 
including  many  valuable  portraits  by  Allston  and  others;  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  celebrated  portrait  of  his  niece  (?);  and  the  fa- 
mous "Hours,"  painted  by  Malbone  on  ivory  (6x7  inches)  and 
presented  to  the  Atheneum  in  1853.  A  few  steps  farther  brings 
one  to  the  College. 

Brown  University  (founded  in  1704,  and  brought  here  in  1770) 
is  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  country,  and  offers  sev- 
eral buildings  of  interest.  University  Hall  (dating  from  1770)  is 
in  the  center  of  the  front  row;  at  its  right  is  Slater  Hall,  and  at 
the  left  the  white,  Greek-porticoed  Manuing  Hall,  now  devoted 
to  art  studies,  and  having  a  collection  of  casts  of  classic  sculp- 
tures open  to  public  view  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
At  the  left  of  this  is  Hope  College,  and  at  the  opposite  (southern) 
end  of  the  row  Rhode  Island  Hall,  which  contains  the  biological 
laboratories,  and  a  small  museum  (open  daily),  of  which  the  most 
interesting  part  is  the  large  and  curious  Ethnological  Collection 
made  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks.  The  Library  is  beyond 
Watermann  Street,  and  contains  about  80,000  volumes,  while  in 
the  rear  of  the  campus  are  some  new  and  handsome  buildings, 
used  for  recitations  and  laboratories,  among  which  is  Sayles 
Memorial  Hall,  containing  the  College  Chapel,  adorned  with  his- 
torical portraits;  and  the  fine  new  Gymnasium,  overlooking  the 
athletic  grounds,  where  regular  military  drills  form  a  part  of  the 
system  of  instruction.  The  Ladd  Astronomical  Observatory  is 
highly  esteemed  by  astronomers;  and  the  college  course  is  open 
to  young  women,  who  attend  in  large  numbers,  but  have  yet  no 
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residence  building.  The  faculty  contains  nearly  one  hundred 
professors  and  instructors,  and  has  included  many  famous  names. 

The  Rhode  Idand  Historical  Society  occupies  an  unpreten- 
tious building  on  Watermann  Street,  next  the  College  Library, 
which  is  open  daily,  and  contains  books  and  relics  of  great  value 
and  interest.  The  Library  consists  of  15,000  bound  volumes,  an 
extraordinary  number  of  files  of  old  newspapers,  and  40,000  un- 
bound volumes  and  pamphlets.  These  are  principally  on  the 
main  floor,  where  meetings  are  held  and  lectures  given.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  portraits,  many  having  a  high  artistic  as 
well  as  historical  value,  paintings  of  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
prints  in  great  variety.  The  galleries  and  upper  rooms  contain 
a  large  and  highly  interesting  collection  of  historical  engrav- 
ings, costumes,  manuscripts  and  relics  of  aboriginal.  Colonial 
Revolutionary  and  more  recent  times,  including  a  great  number 
of  things  illustrating  Dorr's  "rebellion,"  about  1840.  The  large 
series  of  coins,  medals  and  provincial  paper  money  will  especially 
attract  notice.     All  objects  are  fully  labeled. 

Other  Libraries  in  Providence  are  the  Public  Library,  23  Snow 
Street,  where  75,000  volumes  are  stored  in  a  sort  or  big  ware- 
house, but  are  fully  available  for  reference  or  circulation;  the 
State  Law  Library  (18,000  vols.)  in  the  Court  House,  and  the 
Medical  Society's  Library  (12,000  vols.)  at  54  North  Main  Street. 
The  Friends  School,  the  Normal  School  and  the  School  of  Design 
are  other  prominent  educational  institutions.  The  Rhode  Island 
General  Hospital,  the  Dexter  Asylum  and  the  Butler  Hospital  are 
important  institutions  in  their  way. 

The  Parks  of  Providence  are  scattered  about  the  city,  but  only 
one  is  worth  a  special  visit.  This  is  the  Roger  Williams  Park, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  town,  reached  by  Elmwood  Avenue  cars, 
and  by  and  bye  to  become  a  beautiful  spot. 

Roger  Willvutis,  born  in  Wales  in  1599,  and  educated  for  the 
church  in  London,  became  a  Puritan  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  1630.  He  lived  first  in  Boston,  then  in  Salem  (which  see),  and 
Plymouth,  until  in  1635  the  government  of  Massachusetts  or- 
dered him  to  quit  the  colony,  and  after  a  period  of  hardship  he 
settled  here  and  gathered  a  community  around  him.  Williams 
had  formerly  been  too  strict  in  his  theology  and  politics  for  even 
the  Boston  Puritans,  but  he  gradually  liberalized,  welcomed  the 
Quakers,  who  were  bitterly  persecuted  elsewhere,  and  guided  his 
colony  to  prosperity  with  great  wisdom  and  increasing  modera- 
tion, especially  toward  the  Indians.  He  lived  near  where  the 
conspicuous  and  ancient  First  Baptist  Church  now  stands  on 
North  Main  Street,  and  was  buried  there,  but  his  dust  was  subse- 
quently moved  to  the  North  Burial  Ground,  now  the  principal 
cemetery.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  one  or  more  of  these 
owned  a  tract  of  land  south  of  the  city,  where  his  son  Joseph  and 
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some  other  descendants  are  buried  in  the  enclosure  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  park.  Among  these  was  a  great  grandson,  Nathan- 
iel, who  built  for  his  daughter,  Betsy,  the  red  house  now  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  park,  overlooking  the  "lake,"  which  was 
formerly  known  as  Cunliffe's  Pond.  When  this  lady  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1871,  she  gave  100  acres  of  this  land  t)  the  city, 
to  which  additions  were  made  and  the  whole  formed  into  a  park. 

Near  the  Red  House  is  a  monument  to  Roger  Williams,  erected 
by  the  city  in  1877,  from  designs  by  Franklin  Simmons.  A  lofty 
pedestal  supports  a  robed  figure  of  Williams,  holding  a  volume 
entitled  "Soul  History,  1636;"  at  the  base  a  graceful  figure. 
Fame,  writes  his  name  upon  the  plinth.     It  is  a  fine  work. 

Beyond  the  pond  (where  boats  and  steam  launches  can  make  a 
long  run)  a  handsome  building  contains  a  few  good  pictures,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  Eddy's  portrait  of  Frederick  Douglas, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  in  natural  history.  Near  the  en- 
trance is  a  limited  collection  of  living  animals.  The  Dyer  Mem- 
orial Statue  is  a  bronze  figure  of  a  falconer,  standing  upon  an 
islet  in  the  lake. 

Excursions  from  Providence  are  mainly  to  bay-side  resorts, 
reached  by  steamboats  and  electric  cars.  Oakland  Beach,  Rocky 
Point  and  other  places  on  the  west  shore  of  the  harbor,  below 
the  city,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Field's  Point,  in  the 
southern  edge  of  the  city,  is  an  old  popular  place  for  shore-din- 
ners, etc.  The  east  side  of  the  harbor  has  numerous  little  pleas- 
ure places  and  summer  cottage-towns  from  East  Providence  right 
down  to  Rumstic  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Warren  River.  The 
whole  shore  is  a  succession  of  high  bluffs,  alternating  with  coves, 
headlands  and  rocky  islands,  with  sandy  beaches  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluffs  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  is  occupied  by  sum- 
mer cottages,  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  perched  in  advantag- 
eous situations.  The  Warren  and  Bristol  Rd.  skirts  the  shore, 
and  every  point  is  also  reached  by  an  electric  line  from  the  city. 
The  resorts  on  this  shore  are  Squantum  (club),  Silver  Spring, 
Pomham  (club).  Riverside,  Pleasant  Bluff,  Camp  White,  Bullock's 
Point  and  Crescent  Park;   Riverside  is  the  most  important  place. 

Steamships  from  Providence  ran — 

1.     To   Baltimore   and    Virginia   ports.— Merchants'   &   Miners' 

Transportation  Company,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  6 

p.  m. 
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2.  To  Philadelphia. — Winsor  Line,  from  Ives'  Wharf  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  at  3  p.  m. 

3.  To  New  York. — Providence  Line  (Route  3). 

4.  To  Newport,  etc. — Continental  Line,  daily,  3:45  p.  m. 

5.  To  Seaconnet. — Seaconnet  Line,  from  foot  of  Planet  Street, 
daily  in  summer,  tri-weekly  in  winter,  9  a.  m. 

6.  To  Local  landings. — Numerous  excursion  steamboats  daily. 
Railroads  radiate  from  Providence  thus: 

1.  South,  to  New  York. — Shore  Line,     See  above. 

2.  West,  to  Hartford,  etc.— New  England  Rd.     Route  16. 

3.  West,  to  Pascoag.  This  is  a  local  branch  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Rd.  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  rapid  Woonasquatucket 
River  through  a  long  series  of  manufacturing  suburbs — Manton, 
Allendale,  Centredale  (end  of  electric  line),  Enfield,  Georgiaville, 
and  on  through  Stillwater,  Smithfield  and  Harrisonville  (branch 
to  Woonsocket  and  Boston  by  the  Air  Line),  to  a  terminus  at  Pas- 
coag, whence  a  line,  not  now  operated,  continues  to  Douglas 
Junction  and  Webster. 

Pascoag  to  Bosion. — This  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Central 
Division  of  the  New  England  Rd.,  by  which  local  trains  are  run 
between  Boston  and  Pascoag,  through  the  manufacturing  and 
suburban  districts  (going  north)  of  Woonsocket  (crossing  of  the 
Air  Line),  Bellingham  Junction  (crossing  of  the  railroad  from 
Providence  to  Ashland),  Medway,  Medfield  Junction  (intersection 
of  Route  21),  Dover,  Charles  River  Village  (branch  to  Ridge 
Hill),  and  Needham,  where  "the  Newtons"  are  entered  and  tra- 
versed through  crowded  suburbs  to  the  Kneeland  Street  Station 
in  Boston. 

4.  To  Worcester. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  line 
to  Worcester  is  an  old  and  busy  route  that  follows  up  the  Black- 
stone  Valley,  through  a  series  of  factory  towns,  all  prettily  situ- 
ated and  worth  attention.  Special  trains  have  been  run  morning 
and  evening  connecting  with  the  Providence  Line  steamboats. 
The  distance  is  44  miles. 

Diverging  from  the  Boston  main  line  at  Pawtucket,  the  suburb- 
an mill-stations  of  Valley  Falls  and  Lonsdale  are  first  passed — 
the  last  named  widely  known  by  its  muslins.  The  railroad  passes 
through  a  deep  cut  in  the  base  of  Study  Hiil,  where  William 
Blackstone,  the  first  settler  of  Boston,  built  a  retreat  after  the 
coming  of  the  Puritans  had  caused  him  to  leave  Boston,  in 
which  he  lived,  befriended  by  the  Indians,  for  forty  years,  until 
his  death  in  1675.     Some  distance  farther  is  Woonsocket,  where  a 
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branch  of  the  New  England  Rd.  is  crossed,  and  where  there  are 
extensive  cloth  mills  and  other  industries.  At  Blackstone,  an- 
other large  factory  town,  just  beyond,  the  Air  Line  (Route  7)  is 
crossed.  Massachusetts  is  here  entered,  and  Uxbridge  (textile 
fabrics)  is  the  next  station  Then  follows  Whitins,  a  station 
with  cotton-machinery  shops,  and  stages  to  Whitinsville,  on 
Whitin's  Pond,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  rock  chasm  called 
Purgatory.  Millbury  began  as  a  paper-making  village  as  early 
as  1720,  and  afterward  became  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
guns,  aided  by  the  ingenious  machinery  of  Thomas  Blanchard; 
now  it  has  woolen  mills,  linen  thread  and  clcth  mills,  satinet 
works,  tool  shops,  etc.  It  has  stages  to  several  neighboring  places 
and  an  electric  line  to  Worcester. 

5.  To  Milford  and  Ashland,  Mass. — A  line  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  extends  north  from  Providence 
through  North  Attleborough  and  Wrentham;  thence  to  Franklin, 
where  it  crosses  the  New  York  &  Boston  Air  Line  (Route  7). 
Here  it  turns  west  around  Beaver  Pond  as  far  as  Bellingham  Junc- 
tion (with  Boston-Pascoag  line,  see  above),  and  then  northerly  to 
Milford  (Route  8). 

6.  To  Boston.— Shore  Line;    see  below, 

7.  To  Taunton  and  Plymouth. — A  cross-country  route  which 
follows  the  Boston  line  to  Attleboro  (12  miles),  turns  east,  across 
the  valley  of  Three-Mile  River  to  Whitlenden  Junction,  where  it 
joins  and  follows  the  New  Bedford-Lowell  line  (Route  21)  into 
Taunton  (23  miles).  A  short  distance  south  of  that  city  the 
route  turns  east  through  Lakeville  to  Middleboro  (34  miles), 
where  the  main  "Old  Colony"  line  is  crossed,  then  on  eastward 
through  the  rough  ana  scantily  occupied  hill  towns  of  Plympton 
and  Carver  to  Plymouth  (50  miles).    For  Plymouth,  see  Route  25. 

8.  To  Warren,  Bristol  and  Fall  River. — The  station  of  this  line 
is  on  South  Main  Street,  about  a  mile  from  the  Union  Depot,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  electric  cars.  (Short  branches  from 
this  station  also  go  north  to  connection  with  main  lines,  serving 
Rumford,  Phillipsdale  and  other  suburbs).  This  line  follows 
down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbor  through  the  suburban  shore 
resorts  heretofore  mentioned,  with  stations  at  Silver  Spring, 
Riverside  and  Barrington  (Bullock's  Point),  then  crosses  Warren 
River  into  the  pleasant  old  maritime  and  milling  town  of 
Warren. 

The    Bristol    Branch    diverges    southward    from    here,    four 
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miles,  to  Bristol,  the  shire  town  of  Bristol  County  and  an  ancient 
seaport  with  quaint  old  wharves  and  beautiful  streets,  to  which 
many  visitors  resort  in  summer.  In  former  years  it  had  a  large 
business  in  ship-building,  and  still  makes  fine  yachts;  there  are 
also  an  immense  rubber-goods  factory,  cotton  mills  and  a  sugar 
refinery  here. 

East  of  Bristol  is  Mt.  Hope,  overlooking  Mt.  Hope  Bay,  which 
is  a  large  enclosed  body  of  water  (the  northeastern  prolongation 
of  Narragansett  Bay),  forming  the  harbor  of  Fall  River.  At  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Hope  was  killed,  in  1676,  the  Indian  chief  Metacomet, 
son  of  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  known  to  the 
whites  as  King  Philip,  who  led  the  Indians  in  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1675  against  t'he  colonists,  and  did  vast  damage  until 
defeated  at  Narragansett  Fort  and  Taunton,  and  finally  run  down 
and  killed  on  this  peninsula,  which  was  then  bought  by  Boston 
capitalists  and  opened  to  settlement.  The  British  fleet  thought 
the  place  of  enough  importance  to  be  bombarded  in  1775,  when 
both  Warren  and  Bristol  were  seized  and  plundered.  Papaquash 
Neck  is  the  name  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsuln,  from 
Bristol  south,  where  there  are  many  country  estates  and  boarding 
houses,  occupied  in  summer,  and  connected  with  Newport  by 
Bristol  Ferry  and  local  steamboats. 

From  Warren  on  to  Fall  River  is  a  pleasant  run  alongshore 
around  the  head  ot  Mt.  Hope  Bay,  crossing  in  succession  Kicka- 
muit,  Cole's,  Lee's  and  Taunton  Rivers,  all  highly  productive  of 
oysters,  and  bordered  by  the  farms  of  Somerset  and  small  shore 
pleasure  places.  This  is  the  all-rail  route  between  Providence 
and  Newport  and  New  Bedford. 

From  Providence  to  Boston  the  Shore  Line  (continued)  goes 
north  to  Pawtucket — a  large  suburban  manufacturing  city  along 
the  Pawtucket  River,  which  furnishes  water-power  to  its  mills 
and  machine  shops.  The  two  great  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  thread.  Electric  ears  run  from 
Pawtucket  into  Providence,  west  to  Saylesville  and  Lonsdale, 
north  to  Valley  Falls  and  to  North  Attleborough,  Attleborough 
and  Wrentham.  Swerving  eastward  as  it  leaves  Pawtucket,  the 
road  enters  Massachusetts,  and  is  joined  by  the  East  Providence 
Branch  at  Hebronville,  and  then  enters  Attleborough,  one  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  whose  population  has  diminished  of  late. 
Here  a  branch  railroad  leads  east  eleven  miles  to  Taunton,  and 
northwest  fifteen  miles  to  North  Attleborough  and  Walpole.  Elec- 
tric cars  run  to  Pawtucket  and  Wrentham.  Stages  run  daily  to  Re- 
hoboth    and    other    remote    farming    villages    among    the    cedav 
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swamps  at  the  sources  of  Warren  River,  southward.  Attleborough 
has  many  small  factories  of  jewelry,  cotton  cloth,  etc.  Next  in 
importance  is  Mansfield,  a  market  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
railroad  (Route  21)  from  New  Bedford  to  Lowell.  The  hilly 
hat-making  town  of  Foxborough  is  next  passed,  then  Sharon 
Heights,  near  which  is  the  local  summer  resort  on  Massapoag 
Pond;  then  Canton  Junction,  where  a  road  comes  in  from  Taun- 
ton via  Stoughton,  and  near  which  are  the  picturesque  ponds  and 
hills  of  Ponkapog,  celebrated  by  T.  B.  Aldrich.  The  next  sta- 
tion is  Readvilie,  on  Neponset  Riv^r,  where  the  New  England 
Rd.  crosses;  and  then  follows  the  city  of  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
edge  of  the  most  beautiful  suburban  district  of  Boston,  which  is 
traversed,  through  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roxbury,  to  the  great  Park 
Square  terminal  in  Boston. 

Route  7. — New  York  to  Boston  by  the  **Air  Line." 

This  route  of  fast  through  trains  follows  the  Shore  Line  from 
New  York  to  New  Haven,  and  then  strikes  northeast  via  Wil- 
limantic  and  the  New  England  Rd.  to  Boston.  The  distance  is 
214  miles,  as  compared  with  233  by  the  Shore  Line  and  234  by  way 
of  Springfield. 

For  the  run  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  see  Route  6. 

Leaving  New  Haven  the  train  rounds  the  base  of  East  Rock 
(park  and  soldiers'  monument)  and  strikes  across  the  Quinnipiac 
Meadows,  between  the  Shore  Line  on  the  right  and  the  road  to 
Hartford  on  the  left,  into  a  rolling  farming  country,  with  North 
Clinton,  East  Wallingford  and  Middlefield  as  stations,  as  far  as 

Middletown.  This  fine  little  town,  which  took  its  name  in 
early  days  from  its  midway  position  on  the  Connecticut  between 
Hartford  and  Saybrook,  stands  upon  the  high  western  bank  of  the 
river,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  district.  Its  long  Main  Street, 
parallel  with  the  river,  is  well  built,  and  the  City  Hall,  the  High 
School,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  several  business  blocks  are  notable  build- 
ings. An  electric  railway  extends  from  the  factory  village  of 
South  Farms,  three  miles  below,  to  the  railway  station,  and  to 
the  bridge  to  Portland,  where  it  connects  with  the  Portland 
Street  railway.  Manufactures  of  machinery,  bicycles,  carriages, 
floss  and  sewing  silk,  and  elastic  fabrics  (suspenders,  etc.),  em- 
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ploy  many  hands.     There  is  an  Opera  House  and  a  Public  Library 
(a  memorial  to  Samuel  G.  Russell)  containing  11,000  volumes. 

Weslcijan  U)iiversitij  is,  however,  the  principal  fact  at  Middle- 
town.  It  was  founded  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
in  1831,  and  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  that  de- 
nomination. Its  buildings  occupy  a  large,  tree-grown  campus 
overlooking  the  city  and  river-valley,  and  surrounded  by  the  best 
residences,  but  none  is  particularly  noteworthy  except  the  new 
Gymnasium  m  the  rear,  near  the  students'  practice-field.  The 
most  southerly  building  is  devoted  to  laboratories,  and  the  two 
top  floors  contain  a  very  creditable  and  interesting  museum  of 
natural  history  and  archaeology,  especially  rich  in  local  geology 
and  mineralogy  (this  part  of  the  state  furnishing  an  extraordin- 
ary variety  of  uncommon  minerals,  including  semi-precious 
beryls,  tourmalines  and  other  varieties).  Among  the  fossils, 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Connecticut  "bird  tracks"  are 
preserved  here.  The  view  from  the  front  windows  of  the  Mu- 
seum hall  across  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  exceedingly  pleasing, 
and  gives  the  ordinary  traveler  a  sufficiently  near  acquaintance 
with  the  State  Insane  Asylum  (1,800  patients)  on  the  opposite  hills 
of  Portland. 

Steamhfxit^  of  the  New  York  &  Hartford  night  line  stop  here 
regularly  in  the  early  evening  going  down  and  before  daylight 
going  up. 

Railroads  extend:  (1)  South  to  New  Haven  (see  above);  (2) 
South  to  Saybrook  (Route  6),  and  north  to  Hariford;  (3)  west  to 
Berlin,  New  Britain,  etc.;  (4)  east  to  Boston  and  Providence  (see 
below). 

Leaving  Middletown,  eastward  bound,  the  Connecticut  River  is 
at  once  crossed — the  high  bri  Ige  giving  an  admirable  view  up 
and  down  this  beautiful  watercourse — to  Portland,  a  flourishing 
little  town  near  the  very  extensive  quarries  of  brown  freestone, 
Which  supply  most  Eastern  American  cities  with  their  "brown- 
stone  fronts."  These  quarries  are  north  of  the  village  and  may 
be  reached  by  electric  cars.     Much  stone-cutting  is  also  done  here. 

The  next  station  eastward.  Cobalt,  takes  its  curious  name  from 
the  fact  that  a  century  ago  mines  of  the  mineral,  resembling 
nickel,  from  which  cobalt  blue  is  prepared,  were  worked  there. 
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Great  Hill,  just  north  of  the  station,  gives  a  very  wide  view  up 
and  down  the  valley.  East  Hampton,  two  miles  beyond,  is  the 
station  for  Lake  Pocotopaug.  This  is  a  pond  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  500  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  long  been  a 
resort  for  bass-fishing  and  summer  camping,  and  has  every  fa- 
cility for  this  sport  and  fall  shooting.  East  Hampton  is  a  flour- 
ishing place  in  Chatham,  connected  with  the  Marlboroughs,  north, 
and  Middle  Haddam,  on  the  Conneciicut  River,  by  stages;  and  it 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  bells,  having  been  until  recently 
the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  sleigh-bells  and  all 
others,  except  church-bells,  were  made.  This  is  a  very  hilly 
region  and  furnishes  much  picturesque  scenery,  especially  along 
the  Salmon  River,  where,  a  few  miles  east  of  East  Hampton,  the 
railway  is  carried  over  a  great  ravine  upon  the  Lyman  Viaduct, 
1.200  feet  long  and  140  feet  high.  Westchester,  Turnersville 
(spur-branch  to  Colchester,  the  seat  of  the  formerly  famous  Bacon 
Academy,  four  miles  south),  and  Chestnut  Hills,  are  small  sta- 
tions in  a  wild,  hilly,  wooded  region,  having  many  trout-brooks, 
ponds  full  of  fish,  and  fields  and  forests  abounding  in  small  game. 
Then  comes  the  Willimantic  River,  and,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Natchaug,  the  city  of  Wiirnnavtic.  the  shiretown  of  Windham 
County.  It  has  little  to  interest  a  stranger  except  its  factories. 
Main  Street  is  parallel  to  and  near  the  railroad,  and  higher  up  on 
the  hill  are  the  residence  streets,  which  have  a  newness  that  looks 
strange  in  a  New  England  town.  The  new  Court  House,  Town 
Hall  and  Public  Library,  combined,  is  a  building  more  commo- 
dious than  graceful.  The  Normal  School,  just  above  it,  is  better, 
and  above  that  is  a  new  brick  High  School.  The  hotels  are  on 
Main  Street,  convenient  to  the  railroad  station,  where  there  also 
is  a  restaurant. 

The  factories  are  arranged  along  the  river  below  the  station, 
and  consist  of  one  of  the  largest  thread  mills  in  the  country  (Wil- 
limantic Linen  Co.),  several  cotton  mills  of  great  size,  several  silk 
and  woolen  goods  factories,  machine  shops  (especially  for  thread- 
making  machines),  railway  repair  shops,  etc.,  in  which  sub- 
stantially the  whole  population  of  the  valley  is  kept  busy. 

St<((jcs   run  daily  to  Ashford  and  Mansfield  Center. 

RiUroads  diverge  from  Willimantic:  (1)  north  to  Palmer,  etc., 
and  (2)  south  to  Norwich  (Central  Vermont  Rd.,  Route  10);    (3) 
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west  to  Middletown  (see  above);  (4)  west  to  Hartford,  and  (5)  east 
to  Providence  (Route  16);  (6)  northeast  to  Putnam  and  Boston 
(see  below). 

East  of  Willimantic  lies  a  rough,  thinly-settled  part  of  the  state, 
very  pretty  to  look  at,  and  with  Interesting  colonial  traditions, 
when  these  old  hill  towns  saw  an  importance  that  dwindled  with 
the  advent  of  railroads  and  the  growth  of  the  coast  cities;  but  is 
now  being  brought  back,  in  a  different  way,  by  wealthy  summer 
residents.  Small  game  and  good  fishing  can  always  be  had. 
Pomfret  and  Putnam  (Routes  .5  and  10)  are  most  noticeable. 

This  is  the  home  region  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  and  some  other 
great  men  of  the  past,  and  the  scene  of  much  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary incident.  Woodstock,  near  Pomfret,  was  the  home  of 
the  late  Henry  C.  Bowen  of  New  York,  whose  Fourth-of-.Tuly 
celebrations  were  of  national  repute. 

Five  miles  northeast  of  Putnam,  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
state,  is  East  Thompson,  a  lively  factory  village,  where  a  branch 
leads  west  to  Webster,  Mass.,  and  (a  short  distance  beyond)  an- 
other branch  southeast  to  Pascoag  and  Providence  (see  Provi- 
dence). Entering  Massachusetts,  the  Air  Line  runs  through  fac- 
tory villages  on  swift  streams  among  the  hills — Douglas  ^ax  fac- 
tories), Blackstone  at  the  intersection  of  the  railroad  from  Provi- 
dence to  Worcester  and  overlooking  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
of  Woonsocket,  along  Blackstone  River;  and  Franklin,  a  farm- 
ing town,  long  settled  and  very  pleasant,  having  a  liberally  en- 
dowed school  (Dean  Academy)  with  a  building  costing  |150,000,  a 
public  library,  the  foundation  of  which  was  500  books  sent  by 
Benj.  Franklin,  after  whom  the  town  was  named,  in  1778.  It 
has  factories  of  straw  goods,  shoes,  etc.  Walpole,  the  next  sta- 
tion, is  at  the  crossing  of  the  north  and  south  line  from  New 
Bedford  to  Lowell  (Route  21),  and  is  a  flourishing  residence 
and  factory  town,  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  Boston  suburban  dis- 
trict. The  villages,  Norwood,  Ellis  and  Islington  (branch  to 
Readsville)  bring  the  traveler  to  pleasant  old  Dedham,  the  shire- 
town  of  Norfolk,  where  the  Charles  River  is  first  met.  This  is  a 
charming  residence  town,  with  light  manufactures,  handsome  pub- 
lic buildings  and  a  wealthy,  intellectual  class  of  citizens.  After 
that  follow  the  suburban  stations  Clarendon  Hill,  Roslindale,  .Ja- 
maica Plain  and  Brookline,  to  the  Park  Square  station  in  Boston, 
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Boute  8. — New  York  to  Boston  via  New  Haven  and  Spring- 
field. 

This  is  the  through-train  route  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  Boston  &  Albany  railroads.  It  follows  Route  6  to 
New  Haven,  or  the  steamboat  may  be  taken  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven.  Leaving  New  Haven,  the  train  emerges  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  runs  along  the  eastern  base  of  East  Rock 
Park  and  up  the  broad,  marshy  Quinnipiac  Valley  towards  the  north. 
North  Haven  is  a  suburban  village,  having  an  ancient  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  Green,  near  which  lived  and  wrote  for  fifty  years 
the  historian  Trumbull.  Wallingford  and  Yalesville  are  hand- 
some villages,  making  silverware,  etc.,  and  are  followed  by  the 
State  Reform  School  and  Meriden.  McrUlcu.  stands  on  the  site  of 
one  of  the  palisades  built  in  1660  to  defend  the  colonists'  road  be- 
tween New  Haven  and  Boston,  and  is  one  of  those  towns  which 
years  ago  sent  abroad  the  tinware  and  Y'ankee  notions  (especially 
clocks)  that  made  Connecticut  world-famous.  It  is  still  busy 
with  large  factories  of  tinware,  clocks,  fire-arms,  railway  sup- 
plies, small  hardware,  lamps  and  organs,  but  its  leading  indus- 
tries are  the  Cutlery  Company  and  the  Britannia  Company,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  silverware  in  the 
world. 

(The  railroad  between  Waterbury  and  Cromwell,  via  Meriden, 
is  not  now  in  operation.) 

BcrUn,  next  north,  was  noted  in  former  times  as  the  center 
whence  the  peripatetic  Connecticut  peddlers  emanated  in  their 
wagons  to  the  ends  of  the  country;  their  stock  was  largely  tin- 
ware, made  here,  and  the  town  is  still  eminent  in  this  line  of 
manufacture.  The  town  is  connected  with  Middletown  and  with 
New  Britain  by  railroads,  and  with  the  latter  by  electric  cars. 
At  East  Berlin  is  a  great  mill  for  making  corrugated  iron  roof- 
ing, etc.  North  of  Berlin  is  Newington,  w^here  the  New  England 
Rd.  (Route  16)  approaches  from  the  west. 

THE  CITY  OF  HARTFORD. 

Hartford,  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  calls  for  particular  notice. 
Its  new  and  convenient  union  railway  station  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  which  is  one  easy  to  get  about  in.  The  first 
object  of  interest  is 
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Tlie  CdpltfA,  —  a  towering  edifice  of  marble,  costing  $2,500,000, 
crowning  a  green  hill  near  the  railway  station.  The  grounds, 
called  Bushnell  Park  (since  they  were  first  occupied  Ijy  Trinity 
College),  lorm  a  park  of  forty-five  acres  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
entered  from  Asylum  street  by  a  bridge  over  Park  River  and  the 
Soldiers'  Memorial  Arch.  Walking  on  beneath  the  fine  old  trees 
and  past  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  admirable  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam,  one  enters  the  building  upon  the  main  floor. 

All  the  interior  decoration  here  is  in  dull,  elaborately  carved 
white  marble,  relieved  by  pillars  of  darker,  variegated  and  pol- 
ished marble.  In  the  vestibule  stands  a  plaster  model  of  the 
noble  bronze  image  of  Connecticut  holding  her  Charter  on  the 
top  of  the  dome;  and  against  the  wall  is  a  bronze  medallion- 
portrait  of  John  Fitch,  the  steamboat  inventor,  who  was  born  in 
Windsor,  Conn.  Walking  to  the  right  into  the  west  wing,  a  col- 
lection of  regimental  battle  flags;  a  shot-scarred  cannon-wheel, 
mounted  as  a  memorial  of  the  First  Connecticut  Battery,  and  all 
that  time  and  relic  hunters  have  left  of  the  grave-stone  of  Put- 
nam, will  meet  the  eye.  Here,  too,  is  Olin  T.  Warner's  grand 
sitting  statue,  in  bronze,  of  William  A.  Buckingham,  "war-gover- 
nor" (1858-'66)  and  United  States  Senator.  In  the  eastern  wing 
stands  Karl  Gerhardt's  striking  bronze  statue  to  Nathan  Hale. 

On  the  next  floor  (elevator)  are  the  spacious  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentative;^; the  Senate  Chamber,  in  which  hangs  a  famous  full- 
length  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Gilbert  Stuart;  the  State  Law 
Library,  with  many  curious  old  papers  and  portraits;  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court;  and,  in  the  otRce  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Charter,  framed  under  glass,  upon  the  wall;  and  a 
chair  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Charter  Oak. 

This  is  Hartford's  special  prize.  English  settlement  began  here 
in  1633,  and  prospered  until  the  Connecticut  Colony  was  able  to 
obtain  a  charter  (the  document  now  exhibited)  from  Charles  I. 
of  England  in  1662.  In  1686  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed 
governor  of  all  New  England,  and  at  once  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  all  the  early  Colonial  charters.  Connecticut  refused  to 
give  hers,  and  Andros  led  an  expedition  to  Hartford  in  1687  to 
seize  the  document  and  extinguish  the  government.  This  he  was 
unable  to  do;  by  various  tricks  and  subterfuges,  in  which  Capt. 
Joseph  Wadsworth  was  an  active  agent,  both  the  original  and  a 
duplicate  charter  were  concealed  from  Andros,  and  the  local 
government  was  maintained.     Either  this  original  or  the  dupli- 
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cate  (half  of  which,  after  long  disappearance,  is  now  owned  by 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society)  was  hidden  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  an  oak  tree  on  the  Wyllys  farm,  where  it  remained  un- 
discovered for  two  years.  This  tree — ever  afterwards  called  the 
Charter  Oak — stood  at  what  are  now  Charter  Oak  Street  and  Ter- 
race, until  blown  down  in  1856;   a  marble  slab  marks  the  site. 

The  Dome  of  the  Capitol  (250  feet  high)  may  be  ascended  (ele- 
vator) by  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  and  affords  a  highly 
remunerative  view.  Around  its  base  stand  twelve  statues,  repre- 
senting the  sister  States  in  the  original  thirteen. 

Three  bronze  statues  adorn  the  higher  parts  of  the  park;  one 
of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton,  by  Enoch  S.  Woods;  one  of  Richard 
D.  Hubbard,  "lawyer,  orator,  statesman,"  by  Karl  Gerhardt;  and 
one  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  this  city,  erected  by  the  city  to  his 
memory  as  the  discoverer  of  Anesthesia. 

Washington  avenue,  leading  south  from  the  park,  is  a  broad 
and  beautiful  street,  whose  fine  houses  have  been  the  homes  of 
several  governors  and  other  men  of  note.  Half  a  mile  out  it  ends 
in  the  New  Britain  road,  which  turns  southwest  along  the  foot  of 
Rocky  Hill,  upon  whose  summit,  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  Capitol,  is  Trinity  College.  This  is  a  pleasant  walk,  but  the 
Zion  street  or  Lafayette  avenue  street  cars  go  near  the  college 
and  past  old  Zion  Hill  cemetery. 

Trinity  CoUajc  Vv^as  founded  as  an  Episcopal  school  in  1824  by 
Bishop  Brownell,  whose  grand  bronze  statue,  by  C.  B.  Ives,  now 
adorns  these  new  grounds.  The  buildings,  in  early  French  Gothic 
style,  are  only  the  beginning  of  a  quadrangle  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  more  closely  resemble  that  of  an  English  university 
than  any  other  American  college.  The  Library  and  Museum  are 
open  to  visitors,  and  the  view  westward  and  southward  from 
this  trap-dyke  across  the  valley  of  Newington  to  the  jagged 
Hanging  Hills  of  Meriden,  and  northward  to  the  higher  hills  of 
Granby,  ought  not  to  be  missed. 

TJic  center  of  the  city  is  at  the  junction  of  Main,  State  and 
Asylum  streets,  where  State  House  Square  holds  the  Federal 
Building  and  City  Hall  (the  old  State  House).  Near  here  are  sev- 
eral stately  business  blocks  occupied  by  the  insurance  companies 
which  have  made  Hartford  pre-eminent  in  that  line  of  financier- 
ing; the  Courant  (the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States);  several  hotels  and  restaurants,  one  of  which  contains  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  early  and  modern  firearms  and  other 
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weapons,  and  the  leading  stores.  The  First  Congregational 
Church,  a  few  steps  down  South  Main  Street,  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  white,  tall-spired  New  England  meeting-house  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  Behind  it  is  the  cemetery  in  which  the 
Revs.  Thomas  Hooker,  Samuel  Stone  and  most  of  the  earliest 
settlers  were  buried,  and  where  a  massive  monument  stands  to 
their  memories.  Opposite  this  church  is  the  gray  stone  build- 
ing of 

The  Wadsworth  Atheneum, —  a  depository  of  the  city's  books 
and  art  treasures.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  home  of  Col. 
Wadsworth,  commissary  general  of  Washington's  army,  where 
the  commanders  were  often  entertained.  The  land  was  given  by 
his  son,  and  the  building  erected  by  subscription;  it  was  first  oc- 
cupied in  1842,  and  is  the  oldest  public  building  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is  free  and  open 
daily.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  a  vestibule,  the  Library 
reading-room,  and  (at  the  right)  a  room  containing  Dr.  William 
Wood's  colleciion  of  Connecticut  birds,  made  at  and  near  East 
Windsor.  The  second  story  contains  the  Art  Gallery,  Reference 
Library  and  Historical  collections. 

The  Art  OiiUcni  occupies  two  large  rooms,  having  the  statue 
(marble)  of  "Eve  Repentant,"  by  Bartholomew,  and  several  busts 
of  merit,  and  a  large  array  of  paintings,  including  some  of  high 
worth  and  interest.  Among  these  are  the  Sharpless  pastels 
(replicas,  10x14  inches)  in  profile  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
which  were  made  for  Colonel  Wadsworth,  and  considered  by  him 
as  "capital  portraits;"  Trumbull's  "Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  and  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Quebec,  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  familiar  to  everybody  from  innumerable  engravings; 
"Mt.  yEtna"  and  several  other  pictures  by  Thomas  Cole;  a  no- 
table full-length  portrait  of  Benj.  West,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
painted  for  the  American  Academy  in  New  York  (whose  pictures 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  collection);  landscapes  l)y  Ver- 
net  and  several  other  foreigners  of  note;  portraits  in  great  num- 
ber by  well-known  artists,  including  Stuart,  etc.,  etc.  The  most 
modern  picture  is  W.  H.  Overend's  large  canvas  depicting  Ad- 
miral Farragut  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  which  belongs  appro- 
priately nere  because  his  flagship  was  the  Hurtford  and  several 
of  his  oflficers  were  residents  of  this  city  or  State. 

The  WatMnson  Reference  L\hr<tr]i  opens  from  the  rear  of  the 
Art  Gallery,  and  occupies  an  extension.  It  was  founded  by  David 
Watkinson,  contains  45,000  books  (rapidly  increasing),  intended 
for  free  reference  and  investigation  in  this  room,  and  is  worth  a 
glance  for  the  elegance  of  its  appointments  and  the  richness  of 
its  bindings,  if  one  cannot  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunity  for 
study. 
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The  Connecticut  Historical  Societij  occupies  two  large  halls 
next  to  the  Art  Gallery,  one  containing  an  American  historical 
library  of  over  20,0UU  bound  volumes  and  innumerable  pamphlets. 
Files  of  early  newspapers  form  a  strong  feature.  The  Museum, 
in  the  front  hall,  open  free  daily,  is  the  most  interesting  one  of  its 
class  in  New  England,  Among  its  many  curiosities  the  following 
were  noted  by  Sweetser: 

King  Philip's  club;  Putnam's  battle-sword;  bows,  arrows, 
pikes,  swords,  etc.,  of  six  wars;  old  German  missals;  dress-suits 
at  French  Court  of  Commissary  Wadsworth  and  Commodore  Mc- 
Donough;  a  Turkish  scimiter  with  coral  and  ivory  hilt  and  silver 
scabbard,  and  inscriptions  in  Arabic  and  Persian;  gold  pen  "worn 
out  in  the  service  of  Washington  Irving;"  a  link  (3  feet  long)  of 
the  chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  in  1776;  a  foot-stove  of 
1740;  Elder  Brewster's  chest;  Standish's  dinner-pot;  Putnam's 
tavern-sign;  British  shells  thrown  into  Stonington;  a  mortar 
captured  in  Mexico;  relics  of  Nathan  Hale  and  Col.  Ledyard; 
Robbins'  Bible  (1478);  Farmington  church  drum;  mail-bag  (A.  D. 
1775)  used  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  6x9  inches;  the 
first  telegraphic  message  sent  in  America  (from  Washington  to 
Baltimor.!),  "What  wonders  hath  God  wrought;"  13  Russian  med- 
als; Continental  money;  a  pistol  from  Colt;  Confederate  money; 
a  number  of  the  "Boston  News  Letter"  for  April  17,  1704  (the  first 
number  of  the  first  newspaper  in  America;  it  lasted  72  years); 
numerous  portraits,  MiSS.,  and  pieces  of  Charter  Oak;  Arnold's 
watch;  the  chair  in  which  Lee  signed  the  capitulation  of  Appo- 
mattox: several  battle-flags  well  used;  the  swords  of  Putnam;  of 
McDonough  (victor  in  the  battle  of  the  fleets  on  Lake  Champlain), 
and  of  several  officers  in  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  latest  and 
most  highly  prized  objects  is  the  remains  (a  half,  up  and  down)  of 
the  Duplicate  Charter,  rescued  from  the  scissors  of  a  farmer's 
wife;  this  is  probably  the  document  really  hidden  in  the  Oak,  and 
the  box  that  encased  it  also  shown. 

The  Hiirtford  Puhlic  Liftranj  occupies  a  rear  extension  of  this 
building  with  a  free  reading-room  and  circulating  library  of  40,- 
000  books. 

The  Manufdcturcs  of  Hartford  are  numerous  and  varied,  and 
some  have  carried  the  fame  of  the  city  all  over  the  world — such 
as  the  vast  Colt  pistol  and  rifle  factory,  makers  of  Colt's  revolv- 
ers; the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  the  Columbia 
bicycle;  the  Rogers  Silverware  and  Cutlery  Factory,  and  others. 
The  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  city  are  due  chiefly  to  manufac- 
tures, though  agriculture,  especially  for  raising  tobacco,  is  ex- 
tensive in  the  neighborhood. 

Electric    cars  run  to  all  quarters  of  the  city:    Down  the  river, 
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past  the  State  Prison  to  Wethersfield  and  across  to  Glastonbury; 
southward  to  Parkville;  west  to  West  Hartford  and  Uuionville,  on 
the  Northampton  Rd.  (Route  11);  north  to  Windsor,  and  east  to 
Talcottville  and  Manchester. 

The  We^t  Hartford  line  shows  the  best  modern  part  of  the 
city;  the  famous  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  where  Dr.  Gallaudet 
won  his  fame  and  erected  the  teaching  of  deaf-mutes  into  a 
.science;  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  residences 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  of  S.  L.  Clemens  ("Mark 
Twain"),  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  all  on  or  near  Forest 
Street  and  P^armington  Avenue:  also  the  most  modern  churches. 
The  Windsor  line  runs  through  beautiful  historic  roads  going 
back  to  the  very  earliest  days;  and  so  does  the  lino  to  Wethers- 
field and  Gastonbury — old  towns  full  of  historic  houses  and  tradi- 
tions. A  most  enjoyable  ride  is  by  the  Talcottville  line  to  Talcott- 
ville, returning  by  Manchester  (Route  16)  and  taking  the  Cross- 
town  line  to  Manchester  Center  and  back  to  Hartford — three 
hours.  The  excursion  by  rail  to  the  towers  on  Talcott  Mountain 
is  also  a  favorite  one,  and  several  suburban  pleasure  parks  are 
lively  resorts  in  summer. 

Steamboats  of  the  Hartford  Line  run  nightly  to  New  York  and 
all  river  landings,  from  the  foot  of  State  Street,  at  4  p.  m. 
Railroads    diverge  from  Hartford — 

1.  East  to  Willimantic,  connecting  to  Springfield,  Boston  and 
Providence.     See  Routes  16  and  7. 

2.  South  to  Middletown  and  Saybrook.  Valley  Division  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  Rd.     See  Route  6. 

3.  South  to  New  Haven  and  New  York.    See  above  and  Route  6. 

4.  West  to  New  Britain,  Waterbury,  etc.     See  Route  16. 

5.  Northwest  to  Winsted,  etc.     See  Route  17. 

6.  North  to  Springfield.     See  below. 

North  of  Hartford  the  line  follows  the  populous  west  bank  of 
the  Connecticut.  Windsor,  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  val- 
ley, had  a  very  stirring  early  history.  Here  dwelt  the  ancestors 
of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  the  Roger  Wolcott  family,  Phelps,  the  foun- 
der of  the  "Western  Reserve,"  and  many  other  distinguished  men 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  beautiful  village,  with  fine  old  mansions,  and 
is  surrounded  by  tobacco  farms  along  the  broad  meadows  at  the 
mouth  of  Farmington  River.  Windsor  Locks  is  a  busy  factory 
town  on  the  canal  built  around  Enfield  Falls,  in  the  Connecticut, 
half  a  century  ago,  to  extend  navigation  to  the  upper  reaches  of 
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the  river;  when  railroads  superseded  this  the  canal  was  utilized 
for  water-power.  The  branch  to  Suffield  leads  five  miles  north- 
west, and  just  above  the  Locks  the  railroad  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut to  Warehouse  Point  upon  an  iron  truss  bridge,  1,525  feet 
long,  which  was  made  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  imported  and  set  up 
here  in  1866.  The  lovely  meadows  of  old  Enfield  (near  which  is  a 
Shaker  village)  are  traversed  to  Thompsonville  (electric  cars  to 
Springfield),  devoted  to  carpet-making,  beyond  which  Massachu- 
setts is  entered  at  Longmeadow,  memorable  for  a  dreadful  Indian 
massacre  of  the  first  settlers. 

THE  CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

Springfield,  one  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  wealthiest  of  New 
England  towns,  is  also  among  the  most  widely  influential,  intel- 
lectually and  commercially.  The  great  new  double  railroad  sta- 
tion, reached  by  elevated  tracks,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  Union,  and  is  used  by  all  the  roads  reaching  the  city.  It  is 
but  a  single  block  from  Main  Street,  the  central  business  artery 
of  the  town,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  shopping  district.  All  the  ho- 
tels, theaters  and  public  offices  are  within  five  minutes'  walk 
along  this  street,  mainly  to  the  southward;  and  electric  street  cars 
may  be  taken  there  to  all  quarters  of  the  city,  to  West  Springfield 
and  Holyoke,  to  Westfield,  to  Chicopee  Falls,  to  Indian  Orchard 
and  Ludlow,  and  to  Thompsonville,  Conn.  The  Postoffice  and 
Custom  House  are  on  Main  Street. 

Court  Square  may  be  taken  as  the  center  of  the  city.  It  faces 
Main  Street,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  railroad  arch,  and  is 
a  small  "common,"  heavily  shaded  by  elms.  It  has  a  tall  granite 
shaft  surmounted  by  a  soldier's  figure,  in  bronze,  commemorative 
of  the  men  that  went  to  the  Civil  War,  chiefiy  in  the  Tenth, 
Twenty-seventh,  Thirty-seventh  and  Forty-sixth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers;  also  an  interesting  portrait-statue,  by  J.  S.  Hartley, 
'82,  of  Miles  Morgan,  an  early  settler,  in  the  garb  of  a  Puritan. 
Springfield  was  first  settled  in  1636  by  a  company  of  Puritans  un- 
der William  Pynchon,  and  had  a  terrible  struggle  to  maintain 
itself  against  cold,  famine  and  Indians  for  many  years  before  its 
permanence  was  assured.  The  Congregational  Church,  whose  pil- 
lared white  building  overlooks  the  Square,  dates  from  that  time. 
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Across  the  street,  south  of  the  church,  is  the  lofty  gray  stone 
Court  House  (of  Hampden  County),  while  on  the  other  side  are  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  then  the  City  Hall,  Police  and  Fire  Headquarters. 
Down  Court  Street  (No.  73),  beyond  the  Police  office,  is  the  ancient 
tavern,  now  a  residence,  where  Washington  and  his  generals  were 
entertained  in  Revolutionary  timea.  State  Street  branches  off 
from  Main  Street  just  east  of  the  Square,  and  leads  to  the  best 
residence  part  of  the  town — irregular  and  beautifully  tree-grown 
streets  on  high  ground.  Walking  up  this  street,  the  State  Street 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  are  passed  in  the 
first  two  blocks.  This  brings  one  to  Maple  Street,  which  leads  off 
toward  the  southeast  and  has  the  best  residences.  On  the  left  are 
seen  Christ  (P.  E.)  Church,  facing  Chestnut  Street,  the  City  Li- 
brary and  Art  Museum,  in  a  high  open  lot,  and  St.  Michael's  R. 
C.  Cathedral  beyond;  while  on  the  right  are  the  noble  Gothic 
Church  01  the  Unity,  perhaps  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
the  city,  and  beyond  it  the  High  School.  Of  these  buildings  the 
Library  (open  day  and  evening)  and  the  Museum  (open  afternoons) 
should  be  examined  by  all  visitors. 

The  Library,  in  size  and  usefulness,  is  excelled  only  by  a  few 
of  those  in  the  largest  cities,  being  especially  strong  in  books  re- 
lating to  industrial  arts.  It  numl)ers  nearly  100,000  volumes, 
those  given  out  in  tiie  free  circulating  department  being  on  the 
ground  floor,  together  with  the  reading-rooms;  while  the  refer- 
ence depart aient  is  upstairs,  where  also  are  to  be  seen  many  in- 
teresting maps,  pictures,  etc.  The  urgent  need  of  more  space  is  to 
be  remedied  by  extending  the  building  toward  the  north 

The  Art  Museum  is  under  control  of  the  Library  autliorities, 
and  occupies  the  upper  story  of  the  new  building  in  rear  of  the 
Library,  erected  in  1895,  from  public  subscriptions,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  upon  land  costing  $50,000.  It  is  Italian  renaissance  in 
style,  and  built  of  narrow  buff-colored  brick,  with  special  terra- 
cotta ornaments  in  a  harmonious  tint.  The  finish  of  the  interior 
is  equally  tasteful  and  substantial.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  entrance  hall,  two  lecture-rooms  and  the  natural  history 
collections.  The  upper  floor  holds  seven  large  rooms  and  a  long 
hallway,  over  the  entrance-loggia,  in  which  is  deposited  the  very 
valuable  art-literature  belonging  to  the  Library.  The  art-collec- 
tions consist  almost  wholly  of  the  private  collections  made  by 
Geo.  W.  V.  Smith,  of  Springfield,  which  represent  an  intelligent 
life-work  and  a  very  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
"Mr.  Smith's  collections  comprise  the  bronzes  and  other  metal 
work  of  Japan,  China  and  Korea;    their  cloisonne  enamels,  and 
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also  specimens  of  Occidental  work  in  these  lines;  the  porcelains 
and  other  pottery  of  these  nations;  the  curious  jade  carvings;  the 
rich  fabrics,  silk  and  wool,  in  whic-h  Oriental  weavers  and  em- 
broiderers excel;  the  ancient  rugs  of  Persia,  Daghestan,  Afghan- 
istan, Turkey  and  Arabia;  the  armor  of  the  European  Middle 
Ages  and  of  the  East  as  well;  the  Greek  and  Greco-Roman  pot- 
tery— the  latter  often  called  Etruscan;  the  illuminated  books- 
missals,  other  works  of  devotion,  and  various  literature  wrought 
by  scribes  in  monasteries  in  the  Dark  Ages  when  all  the  learning 
there  was  found  refuge  in  such  institutions;  much  strange  and 
barbaric  art  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  wood  carving  of  Europe 
centuries  old;  the  ivory  carvings  of  the  Orient;  swords  and 
weapons  by  the  finest  artificers  of  Syria  and  Spain  and  else- 
where. To  these,  add  American  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors 
of  choice  merit;  a  b?autiful  representation  of  the  Italian  art  of 
to-day;  and  we  have  outlined  the  character  of  the  collection.'' 
The  paintings  include  many  of  modern  Italian  artists,  and  a  num- 
ber by  prominent  Americans,  including  T.  W.  Wood,  Henry  Mos- 
ler,  Thom.as  Kensett,  and  others  of  equal  note. 

The  N<(Uir(tl  H'n^tory  CoUcctvnis  on  the  ground  floor  include 
interesting  cases  of  historical  relics,  belonging  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Historical  Society;  a  large  and  valuable  series  of  local 
rocks  and  minerals;  a  fine  cabinet  of  woods  and  pressed  plants, 
and  well-arranged  cases  filled  with  stuffed  mammals,  birds  and 
lower  forms  of  animal  lite.  All  these  are  v^ell  labeled  and 
serviceable  for  students.  A  reference  library  of  books  is  at 
hand. 

Continuing  the  walk  up  State  Street  we  pass  beyond  the  Cathe- 
dral the  stately  Spring  Street  First  Baptist  Church,  opposite  which 
is  an  Armory,  and  then  come  to  the  gi'ounds  and  great  quadrangle 
of  buildings  constituting  the  Sprhujlidd  United  Stales  Arsenal. 

This  is  the  most  important  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. During  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  an  arms  factory 
and  cannon  foundry  here;  and  in  1787  the  insurgents  of  Shay's 
Rebellion  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it.  Later  the 
present  armory  was  established,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  enormous 
activity  during  the  Civil  War,  when  nearly  800,000  "Springfield 
rifles"  and  other  guns  were  made  here.  The  Arsenal  proper  is 
the  large  building  with  the  clock  tower,  where  great  quantities  of 
rifles  and  small  arms  are  stored.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  are  the 
quarters  of  the  officers  of  the  post,  and  en  the  right  the  offices;  in 
the  distance  are  barracks,  and  the  factories,  in  which  3,000  men 
may  be  employed,  and  two  or  three  hundred  are  now  usually  at 
work.  Castings  and  the  heavier  work  is  done  at  the  "water- 
shops,"  a  subsidiary  factory  in  the  southern  edge  of  the  city. 
Passes  for  a  survey  of  the  shops  and  arsenal,  from  whose  tower 
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a  very  fine  view  is  obtained,  may  usually  be  had  by  application 
at  the  commandant's  office.  One  may  walk  about  the  beautiful 
grounds  without  special  permission.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
quadrangle,  Federal  Street  strikes  through  the  grounds;  and  at 
the  corner  of  this  street  and  State  Street  (which  was  the  ancient 
highway  to  the  east)  is  an  old  brown-stone  pillar,  called  the  Bos- 
ton Stimc,  thus  inscribed  beneath  a  quaint  masonic  device;  "Bos- 
ton Road.  This  Stone  is  Erected  by  Joseph  Wait,  Esqr.  of  Brook- 
field,  For  the  Benefit  of  Travelers,  A.  D.  17G3." 

The  extensive  electric  street  air  scrxncx,  reaching  far  into  the 
suburbs,  permJts  many  delightful  excursions.  One  of  these  is 
over  the  river  through  the  quaint  old  town  of  West  Springfield  to 
Westfield  or  to  Holyoke — the  latter  an  especially  interesting  ride. 
The  trip  to  Chicopee  gives  a  view  of  the  river;  and  that  to  Indian 
Orchard  a  long  rural  ride  to  a  pleasant  village.  South  of  the  city 
is  Forest  Park — a  public  pleasure  ground  of  425  acres,  a  quarter  of 
which  was  a  gift  (of  his  home  estate)  by  E.  H.  Barney.  It  has 
a  varied  surface,  is  plentifully  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  (150 
kinds),  has  a  pond  planted  with  exotic  aquatic  plants,  and  an  ex- 
hibition collection  of  animals  and  birds.  Hampden  Park,  at  the 
foot  of  Clinton  Street,  contains  a  base-ball  field,  race-course  and 
athletic  grounds.  Stearns  Park,  near  Main  and  Bridge  Streets, 
contains  a  statue  of  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens.     Excursions  on  the  river  are  popular  in  summer. 

As  a  manufacturing  city,  Springfield  takes  high  rank.  The 
Wasson  Works  north  of  the  city  is  among  the  largest  car-build- 
ing concerns  in  the  country.  The  revolver  works  of  Smith  & 
Wesson  manufactures  pistols  for  all  governments  as  well  as  pri- 
vate trade.  The  Ames  Company  are  large  makers  of  silver- 
ware and  bronzG  goods,  including  statue-casting.  Paper  mills 
and  envelope  factories  of  vast  size,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser 
Industries  employ  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children. 

Staijes  run,  morning  and  afternoon,  to  Agawam  and  Feeding 
Hill. 

Railroads    radiate  from  Springfield  thus: 

1.  South  to  New  Haven  and  New  York.     See  above. 

2.  South  to  Hartford,  Willimantic,  etc.     Route  16. 

3.  West  to  Albany.    Route  20. 

4.  North,  up  the  Connecticut  Valley.     Route  9. 

5.  East  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.     See  below. 
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Springfield  to  Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rd.— This  is 
the  continuation  of  the  through-train  route  from  New  York,  and 
passes  up  the  Valley  of  the  Chicopee  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Connecticut  at  Chicopee  Falls,  a  mill-town  three  miles  above 
Springfield.  Passing  Indian  Orchard  and  North  Wilbraham  (stage 
to  Wilbraham  and  its  large  Wesleyan  Academy,  two  miles  south), 
Palmer  is  reached  at  the  crossing  of  the  Vermont  Central  Rd. 
(station  restaurant). 

TJic  Atliol  Bmnch  extends  from  Springfield  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Chicopee  River  through  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Indian  Orchard,  Three  Rivers,  Ludlcw  (stage  to  Ludlow  Center), 
Barrett's  Junction  (with  Central  Verm.ont  Rd.).  and  Bondsville 
(crossing  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rd.).  Here  the  line  turns  north 
up  the  Swift  River  Valley  through  Enfield,  Greenwich  (stages  to 
Dana  and  Barre),  North  Dana,  New  Salem  Station  (stages  to  New 
Salem  and  North  New  Salem),  and  South  Athol — all  farming  vil- 
lages in  a  secluded  mountainous  region — to  Athol  (47  miles)  on 
the  Fitohburg  Rd.    (Route  19). 

The  Ware  River  Br<i)ich  extends  49  miles  from  Palmer  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Chicopee  through  Thorndike  and  Forest  Lake  to 
Ware.  This  is  a  large  town,  next  to  Northampton  in  importance, 
making  cotton  cjnd  w^oolen  cloih  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  aid 
of  the  water-power  of  Swift  River.  Succeeding  stations  are  Gil- 
bertville,  where  the  river  and  the  almost  parallel  tracks  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Rd.  are  crossed;  Old  Furnace,  Barre  Plains 
(stages  to  Hie  populous  dairying  and  straw-working  tov/n  of  Barre 
Center,  8  miles  northw^est),  and  Coldbrcok  Station,  near  Cold- 
brook  Mineral  Springs.  The  line  then  turns  up  the  Valley  of 
Burnt  Shirt  River,  through  sterile,  wooded  hills,  past  Williams- 
ville,  Templeton  and  Baldwinsville  (crossing  of  the  Fitchburg 
Rd.)  to  WMnchenden. 

Palmer  is  chiefly  a  railroad  town.  East  of  it  the  main  line  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  follows  the  Valley  of  the  Quinnebaug 
River,  a  rapid  stream  furnishing  water-power  for  numerous  fac- 
tories and  flowing  through  a  hilly  and  somewliat  sterile  region. 
Brookfleld  is  an  active  shoe-making  town;  and  at  East  Brook- 
fleld,  a  little  beyond,  a  spur-branch  leads  north  four  miles  to  the 
shoe-making  village  of  North  Brookfleld;  south  of  the  junction 
is  the  large  Quaboag  Pond,  near  which  the  earliest  settlers  (1675) 
fought  a  terrible  battle  with  the  Nipmuck  Indians.  At  the  next 
station.  South  Spencer,  another  short  branch  extends  north  to 
Spencer,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  (shoes,  wire,  etc.,), 
the   birthplace   of  Elias   Howe,   Jr.,   the    inventor   of   the  sewing 
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machine.  It  is  favorably  situated,  has  a  large  park  and  the  Sug- 
den  Public  Library  (10,000  volumes),  and  is  connected  with  Lei- 
cester and  Worcester  by  electric  cars.  The  main  line  now  makes 
a  southward  detour  around  some  large  ponds  in  Leicester,  and 
among  village-dotted,  far-viewing  hills,  with  stations  at  Charlton 
and  Rochdale,  to  Webster  Junction,  near  Auburn,  where  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  railroad  comes  in  from  the  south  (Route  5). 
A  short  distance  farther  the  great  Holy  Cross  College  becomes 
conspicuous  on  the  right,  city  streets  are  entered,  and  the  train 
halts  in  the  great  covered  train-shed  of  the  Union  Station  at 
Worcester. 

THE  CITY  or  WORCESTER. 

Worcester  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting- and  pro- 
gressive cities  of  New  England,  following  closely  the  model  of  Bos- 
ton, with  which  it  is  connected  by  hourly  trains.  It  has  a  fairly 
level  site,  and  spreads  in  all  directions  about  the  station,  but 
chiefly  northwestward.  A  few  moments'  walk  brings  the  visitor 
to  the  Common,  where  a  grand  marble  City  Hall  is  rising,  and 
where  stand  the  old  South  Church,  a  costly  and  stately  Soldiers' 
monument,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  an  English  Gothic 
monumental  statue  to  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow^  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  Common  extends  the 
long  and  handsomely  built  Main  Street,  on  the  line  of  the  old 
post-road  to  the  west,  and  containing  the  leading  banks,  offices, 
stores,  hotels  and  churches.     Electric  cars  center  here. 

Public  buildings  of  interest  in  Worcester  are  mostly  connected 
with  her  many  schools,  among  which  the  High  School,  on  Maple 
Street,  is  a  good  example  of  the  architectural  taste  of  Richardson. 
Clark  University  is  an  institution  of  high  rank,  with  large  but 
unattractive  buildings,  about  a  mile  we«t  of  the  Common,  on 
Main  Street.  The  Holy  Cross  College  is  an  immense  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  surmoimting  Pakachoag  Hill;  while  another 
hill,  near  Institute  Park,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  is 
crowned  by  the  large  buildings  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  From 
another  sightly  hill  look  out  the  fine  buildings  of  the  Worcester 
Academy — a  strong  school  under  Baptist  car.e.  The  Highland 
Military  Academy  and  several  private  schools  also  have  buildings 
of  their  own.     Of  the  many  churches,  the  Central,  Pilgrim,  Old 
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South,  Plymouth  and  St.  Paul's  especially  deserve  mention;  all 
are  near  the  center  of  the  city,  and  opposite  the  latter  is  the  fine 
home  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  building,  with  gymnasium,  etc., 
on  Elm  Street,  near  Main,  next  door  to  the  Public  Library.  This 
institution,  with  its  great  reading-room,  is  among  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  New  England,  outside  of  Boston,  and  contains  nearly 
90,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many  of  unusual  interest,  biblio- 
graphically,  at  least.  The  system  of  management  is  liberal  and 
progressive,  and  the  annual  circulation  and  use  of  the  books 
reaches  a  figure  of  which  its  friends  are  very  proud.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  no  less  than  200,000  other  books  in  Wor- 
cester libraries  (not  private),  more  or  less  accessible  to  all  stu- 
dents. Of  these  100,000  volumes  belong  to  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  historical  societies  in  the 
country;  and  embrace  everything  of  historical  value  that  has 
been  published  in  or  relating  to  the  Eastern  United  States.  Not 
even  the  Congressional  Library  is  so  rich  in  files  of  newspapers 
early  magazines  and  pamphlets  as  this.  Its  building,  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Main  Street  (Court  Hill)  is  open  daily,  except  Satur- 
day, and  the  library  is  adorned  with  many  works  of  art  and  lit- 
erary and  historical  curiosities.  The  somewhat  elevated  ground 
upon  which  this  building  stands  is  called  Court  Hill,  and  bears  the 
County  Court  House— a  granite  building  in  the  Greek  style, 
erected  in  1845.  Beside  it  is  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  From 
the  hill  in  the  rear  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  but  that  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  hills  upon  which  the  city  is  built;  and  here,  at  the 
corner  of  Harvard  and  State  Streets,  is  the  Museum  and  Library 
of  the  Natural  History  Society,  in  which  is  a  fair  local  exhibi- 
tion of  preserved  animals  of  all  sorts.  Court  Hill  looks  down 
upon  an  ancient  "parting  of  the  ways,"  now  called  Lincoln 
Square,  facing  which  is  the  colonial  mansion  of  the  Salisburys, 
now  occupied  by  the  Hancock  Club.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  a  broad 
street  leads  eastward  through  a  collection  of  fine  churches,  an 
Armory,  etc.,  among  which  is  the  new  building  for  the  library 
and  museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquity,  which  contains  a  large 
library  (about  16,000  volumes)  and  a  museum  of  relics  largely  re- 
lating to  the  colonial  period.  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  and 
the  history  of  mechanical  invention,   together  with  many   por- 
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traits,  old  maps  and  other  things  well  worth  examination.  A 
short  walk  farther  brings  you  to  the  ornamental  grounds  of  In- 
stitute Park,  along  the  shore  of  Salisbury  Pond,  the  special  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  old  tower  at  Newport.  This  is 
only  one  of  several  parks  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  one  of 
which,  Elm  Park,  on  ths  slope  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Newton 
Hill,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  pleasure-ground.  The  principal 
park  and  outing  place,  however,  is  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  citj',  which  may  be 
reached  in  20  minutes  by  electric  cars  from  the  Common,  or 
steam  cars  (dummy  line)  from  the  outside  of  the  Union  Station. 
This  lake  is  several  miles  long,  has  steamboats,  sailboats  and 
rowboats  m  great  numbers,  and  a  stretch  of  its  nearer  shore  is 
reserved  and  improved  by  the  city  as  Lincoln  Park.  The  re- 
mainder is  private  property,  and  one  summer  hotel  is  main- 
tained. Every  sort  of  amusement  that  the  nature  of  the  place 
suggests  is  open  there,  under  police  supervision;  and  during  the 
warm  weather  the  wooded  shores  and  smooth  waters  are  thronged 
with  merry-makers.  The  vast  stone  and  brick  buildings  near  it, 
surrounded  by  a  great  farm,  are  those  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. Another  pleasant  excursion  is  by  the  electric  cars  out  West 
Main  Street  and  along  the  old  Post-Road  to  New  Worcester, 
Cherry  Valley,  Leicester  and  on  to  Spencer.  Leicester  is  an  old- 
fashioned  and  wealthy  village  on  the  summit  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
much  resorted  to  m  summer  by  city  visitors.  Its  peculiarity  is 
the  making  of  machine  cards — an  invention  which  brought  great 
profit  to  the  town  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  manufactures  this  city  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country, 
and  almost  every  sort  of  article  is  made  here,  from  locomotives 
to  valentines.  In  1890,  144  industries  were  reported  by  the  census 
bureau,  having  978  establishments,  employing  $25,339,203  capital. 
They  employed  21,478  workmen,  paying  in  wages  $11,541,703,  and 
using  materials  to  the  value  of  $20,994,817.  The  manufactured 
products  were  worth  $40,000,000.  In  1890  the  value  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  made  here  was  about  $9,000,000;  boots  and  shoes, 
$3,500,000;  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $5,500,000;  wool- 
ens, $1,375,000;  envelopes,  $1,000,000,  and  five  other  industries 
half  a  million  dollars  each.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  ex- 
tensive interests  in  real  estate,  railroad  operations,  mining,  bank- 
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ing  and  wholesale  commerce  reaching  far  beyond  the  local  trad- 
ing. 
Railroads  radiate  from  Worcester  thus: 

1.  West  to  Springfield,  etc.     See  above. 

2.  North  to  Gardiner,  Winchenden,  etc.— This  is  a  cross-country 
line  furnishing  a  direct  route  to  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
It  ascends  a  pretty  valley  through  Holden,  Jefferson  (crossing 
here  Route  12),  and  North  Woods  (on  Quinapoxet  Pond)  to  Prince- 
ton—a pleasant  old  town  among  the  hills  that  form  the  dome  of 
the  watershed  between  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  Rivers. 

Of  these  the  highest  is  Mt.  Waehuset.  This  finely  sculptured, 
symmetrical  and  isolated  mountain,  2,108  feet  in  height,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  beauty  from  many  and  widely  remote  points,  and  has  been 
a  goal  of  pilgrimage  for  Eastern  mountain-lovers  for  many  de- 
cades. It  can  be  ascended  on  several  sides,  but  the  easiest  ascent 
and  finest  landscapes  are  from  Princeton.  Two  miles  east  by 
stage  is  Princeton  Center,  having  good  hotel  accommodations, 
whence  conveyances  can  be  obtained  to  the  summit — about  two 
and  a  half  miles  northward.  The  view  from  the  summit  (where 
a  small  hoiel  remains  open  during  the  summer),  is  remarkably 
wide,  and  embraces  with  distinctness  in  clear  weather  all  prom- 
inent features  within  a  radius  of  30  miles,  while  such  far-away 
high  points  as  Mt.  Moosilauke  and  even  Mt.  Washington  are 
faintly  discernible.     A  local  guide-book  may  be  bought. 

This  hilly  neighborhood  is  beset  with  ponds,  each  the  source  of 
some  well-known  stream,  turning  the  wheels  of  countless  mills 
in  enlarging  circles  of  industry  around  these  springy  uplands. 
Some  of  these  ponds,  as  Moosehorn,  are  public  picnic  resorts,  and 
all  have  their  summer  visitors,  who  animate  the  old  farms  and 
byways  throughout  this  whole  region,  Hubbardston  and  Phil- 
lipston  are  villages  couth  of  Gardiner,  where  the  Fitchburg  Rd. 
(Route  19)  is  crossed,  and  a  few  miles  northward  Winchenden 
is  reached.  Here  one  may  take  a  railroad  northwest  to  Keene, 
N.  H.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  so  into  the  Green  Mountains  (Route 
19),  or  go  northeast  to  Concord,  N,  H.,  and  into  the  White 
Mountains  (Route  41). 

3.  North  to  Fitchburg.  This  direct  line  between  Worcester 
and  Fitchburg  leaves  the  Nashua  line  (Route  18)  at  Sterling  Junc- 
tion, and  keeps  straight  north  through  the  farming  towns  of 
Sterling  and  Leominster,  with  fine  views  of  Mt,  Waehuset  in  the 
west,  to  the  Union  Station  in  Fitchburg. 
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4.  Northeast  to  Nashua,  etc.    Route  18. 

5.  East  to  Boston.    See  below — Boston  &  Albany  Rd. 

6.  Southeast  to  Providence.    Route  6  (Providence). 

7.  South  to  Norwich  and  New  York  by  steamer.    Route  5. 

Proceeding'  eastward  from  Worcester,  the  Boston  &  Albany 
line  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Quinsigamond,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  the  junction  station  of  North  Grafton. 

The  Ontfton  <i'  Upton  Rd.  leads  southeast  from  North  Grafton 
through  Grafton  and  Upton  to  Milford.  a  prosperous  factory 
town,  where  the  railroad  from  Franklin  to  Ashland  crosses  the 
line.  Another  line  extends  northeast  through  the  villages  Met- 
calf,  Holliston  and  Whitney  to  South  Framingham  (see  below). 

East  of  North  Grafton  the  main  line  takes  a  fairly  straight 
course  through  a  level  and  rather  poor  country,  passing  West- 
borcKigh,  Southville  and  Ashland  (see  above)  to  South  Framing- 
ham.  This  town  is  at  the  outer  circle  of  suburban  Boston,  and 
is  connected  with  the  city  by  electric  cars,  which  also  extend 
southward  to  Hopedale,  on  the  road  to  Milford,  westward  to 
Hopkinton,  and  northward  to  the  quaint  old  town  of  Framing- 
ham  Center,  and  the  manufacturing  village  of  Saxonville.  The 
principal  industry  here  is  the  making  of  straw  hats  and  shoes. 
A  short  distance  east  of  South  Framingham  the  train  passes 
Long  or  Cochituate  Pond,  the  earliest  and  principal  source  of 
Boston's  water  supply,  and  then  halts  at  Natick.  This  is  mainly 
a  town  devoted  to  shoe-shops  (Vice-President  Wilson  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  the  last  here),  the  making  of  shoe-making  ma- 
chinery and  the  manufacture  of  base  balls.  Electric  cars  run  to 
South  Framingham  and  Boston,  to  Felchville  aiid  Cochituate, 
northward,  and  southward  to  South  Natick — an  old-fashioned, 
elm-grown  village  on  the  Charles  River,  whose  old-time  tavern 
is  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure  parties,  and  which  is  notable  in 
history  as  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Eliot  preached  to  the  In- 
dians and  made  his  famous  Indian  Bible.  The  oak  under  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  preach  still  stands;  and  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  him  at  Ponkapog,  and  another  and  finer  memorial  on 
Nonantum  Hill,  in  Newton,     (See  New  England  Magazine,  1895.) 

Next  east  of  Natick  is  Wellesley,  the  seat  of  Wellesley  College 
— one  of  the  foremost  collegiate  schools  for  young  ladies  in  the 
country.    It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
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near  the  Charles  River  and  a  pond  useful  for  boating  has  ex- 
tensive and  handsome  grounds  and  buildings,  in  the  principal 
one  of  whioh  is  a  very  notable  marble  statue  of  Harriet  Martineau 
by  Anne  Whitney. 

From  here  on  the  crowded  and  beautiful  suburban  districts  of 
Auburndale,  "The  Newtons,"  Brookline  and  Brighton  form  a  con- 
tinuous town  merging  into  Boston,  where  the  train  runs  across 
the  Back  Bay  district,  passes  beneath  Washington  and  Tremont 
Streets  through  a  subway,  and  reaches  the  terminal  station  on 
Kneeland  Street,  next  to  the  "Old  Colony"  depot. 

Route  9. — New  York  to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  via  the 
Connecticut   Valley. 

This  route,  by  which  special  summer  trains  are  run  between 
New  York  and  the  White  Mountains,  is  that  of  Route  8,  from  New 
York  to  Springfield,  Mass. 

From  SpruKjficld  the  Boston  &  Maine  Co.'s  trains  pass  north 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  exhibiting  the  fac- 
tories of  the  northern  part  of  the  city  and  of  its  neighbor  Chico- 
pee  (cotton  mills,  cycle  works  and  iron  works)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicopee  River.  The  Mount  Tom  range  now  appears  plainly 
at  the  left  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  crowned  by  its  pleasure  resort,  on 
the  right.  Electric  cars  between  Chicopee  and  Holyoke  appear; 
and  preseatly  the  Connecticut  is  crossed  at  Willimansett,  among 
the  massive  mills  of  Holyoke. 

Holyoke  is  arranged  along  the  terraces  of  the  western  bank  of 
the  valley.  Dwight  Street,  leading  up  from  the  mills  and  rail- 
road, and  High  Street,  along  the  brow  of  the  plateau,  are  the 
chief  business  streets,  and  are  well  built  up.  At  the  corner  of  the 
two  stands  the  imposing  City  Hall,  built  of  Monson  granite,  with 
a  square  turreted  tower  225  feet  in  height;  this  can  be  ascended 
and  a  very  wide  view  gained.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  offices 
and  a  small  public  library.  Above  is  a  fine  lecture  hall,  with 
stained  glass  windows,  representing  Music,  Painting,  Architec- 
ture, etc.  The  edifice  cost  $400,000.  A  short  walk  west  on  Apple- 
ton  Street,  and  then  to  the  right,  w^ill  show  the  best  churches 
and  residences,  the  park  and  the  great  soldiers'  monument,  which 
is  mox'e  curious  than  artistic,  and  was  designed  by  H.  G.  EUicott, 
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once  a  member  of  Mosby's  irregular  Confederate  Cavt;lry.  A 
more  extensive  and  very  pretty  park,  Prospect  Park,  is  found 
above  the  city,  beside  the  broad  and  quiet  river,  there  held  back 
into  a  lake  behind  the  huge  dam. 

To  this  dam  and  the  arrangements  for  conserving  the  power  of 
the  water  stored  up  there  the  city  owes  its  origin  and  existence; 
and  its  mills  are  the  most  interesting  thing  about  it.  They  are 
arranged  along  three  great  canals,  the  second  and  third  at  lower 
levels  than  the  first,  by  which  a  great  body  of  water  is  made 
available  to  turn  almost  unlimited  machinery.  The  waterpovver 
at  this  point  is  due  to  the  Hadley  Falls,  in  the  Conneclicut,  said 
to  furnish  more  power  than  any  other  in  New  England.  The 
original  "falls,"  now  modified  and  concealed  by  the  dams, 
amounted  to  a  descent  of  60  feet  and  aroused  the  admiration  of 
early  writers  by  their  "fantastic  beauty."  Operations  for  divert- 
ing the  water  into  canals  and  controlling  it  for  milling  purposes 
were  begun  fifty  years  ago.  The  main  canal,  at  present,  is  150 
feet  wide  at  the  head  and  22  feet  deep,  then  gradually  diminishes 
throughout  its  length  (1  mile).  The  second-level  canal,  parallel 
with  it,  is  140  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep.  A  third  canal,  below 
this,  following  the  course  of  the  river  at  the  distance  of  about 
400  feet  from  it,  is  100  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  The  total  fur- 
nishes power  for  1,000,000  spindles  and  many  other  purposes,  and 
is  rented  to  the  factories  measured  by  mill-powers.  A  mill-power 
is  the  right,  during  sixteen  hours  a  day,  to  draw  from  the  near- 
est canal  38  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  with  a  head  of  20  feet, 
equivalent  to  89  horse-power. 

Holyoke  is  called  "The  Paper  City"  because  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  paper  made  there;  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  writing 
and  book  papers  made  in  the  country  are  produced  here  and  at 
Springfield,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of  wrapping  and  other  in- 
ferior grades.  There  are  19  mills,  the  total  capability  of  which 
is  550,000  pounds  of  paper  each  working  day;  one  mill  being  able 
to  make  80,000,  another  50,000  pounds,  5  mills  40,000  pounds  each, 
and  the  others  a  less  amount.  Fully  half  as  much  more  paper, 
mostly  of  fine  quality,  is  made  in  the  mills  of  Hampden  and 
Hampshire  counties,  close  by.  Other  important  factories  at  Holy- 
oke are  two  envelope  factories,  employing  325  hands;  two  cotton 
mills,  about  420  hands;  one  dye-house,  150  hands;  one  hosiery 
house,  75  hands;  two  silk  mills,  500  hands,  and  two  cotton  thread 
mills,  2,000  hands;  five  woolen  goods,  including  a  blanket  mill, 
1,400  hands;  four  alpaca  mills,  1,000  hands;  a  steam-pump  fac- 
tory, 300  hands;    and  machine  shops,  wire  mills,  screw  factories, 
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etc.,  employing  1,500  more.  T'he  citizenship  is  therefore  largely 
of  foreign  birth,  and  the  town  presents  few  characteristics  of  the 
older  New  England  cities. 

Hadley  Falls  is  a  closely  attached  (and  older)  manufacturing 
part  of  the  city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  dam 
north  of  the  river.  Here  are  the  great  Carew  Paper  Mills,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  ths  valley.  Electric  cars  connect  it  with  Holy- 
oke  over  a  bridge  1,600  feet  in  length,  whence  a  charming  view  of 
the  river  and  mountains  is  obtained. 

South  Hadley,  four  miles  beyond  the  Falls,  northward,  is  a  de- 
lightful, old-fashioned  hill  village  lying  mainly  along  a  single 
elm-shaded  street,  and  long  noted  as  the  seat  of  Holyoke  Semin- 
ary, a  school  for  young  women  under  distinctly  religious  influ- 
ences, and  famous  for  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  that  it 
has  educated;  its  reputation  for  scholarship  is  high.  This  village 
(good  hotel)  is  the  terminus  of  an  electric  railway  from  Holyoke, 
and  is  easily  reached  from  Northampton  by  Smith's  Ferry;  while 
it  is  connected  with  Amherst  by  an  excellent  road  through  The 
Notch — a  gap  between  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Norwattock,  in  which 
is  the  curious  Devil's  Garden — a  favorite  rambling  spot. 

Electric  car3  from  Holyoke  run  also  to  Springfield,  by  way  of 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  (Catholic  schools),  Brightwood  (summer  hotels), 
and  West  Springfield;  to  Elmwood,  a  southern  suburb  in  the 
outskirts  of  which  are  Ashley  and  Wright's  ponds,  pleasure  re- 
sorts and  the  source  of  the  city's  water  supply;  across  the  river 
to  the  mill-town  of  Willimansett  and  southward  to  Chicopee 
Falls,  connecting  there  for  Springfield;  and  northwest  to  the  ele- 
vated suburb  called  The  Highlands. 

North  of  Holyoke  the  railroad  runs  beside  the  river  across  the 
broad  meadows,  cultivated  for  the  most  part  in  tobacco.  The  long 
range  of  Mt.  Tom  (highest  point,  1,214  feet  above  the  sea)  is  upon 
the  left,  and  the  Mt.  Holyoke  range  is  ahead  on  the  right.  The 
former  slants  toward  the  river,  where  Mt.  Nonotuck  (852)  forms 
a  bold  terminus,  shadowing  Mt.  Tom  station  and  ferry,  where  a 
branch  railway  from  East  Hampton  comes  in.  Here  the  railroad 
passes,  with  the  river,  through  the  hills,  and  then  crosses  the 
"Ox-bow" — formerly  a  peninsula  within  a  horse-shoe  bend,  but 
now  an  island — into  the  beautiful  city  of  Northampton. 
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Northampton  is  one  of  the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  prosper- 
ous, cities  in  New  England. 

"It  lies  in  the  rich  meadows  which  border  the  Connecticut. 
The  habitations  of  its  gentry  crown  the  green  knolls  and  ter- 
races or  are  half  buried  in  gay  gardens  or  hidden  under  clumps  of 
elm.  The  celebrated  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Tom  are  just  at  hand, 
and  the  Sugar  Loaf  is  in  view;  while  the  brimming  Connecticut 
winds  about  and  in  the  meadows  as  if  unwilling,  like  the  traveler, 
to  leave  such  a  spot." — Harriet  Ma rtineau. 

Smith  College,  for  young  women,  is  the  principal  object  of  pub- 
lic interest.  This  institution,  founded  by  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hat- 
field, occupies  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,  where  are  placed  handsome  and  spacious  buildings  for  its 
departments,  and  several  "cottages"  in  which  the  students  live  a 
family  life,  in  place  of  occupying  large  dormitories.  The  Lily 
Hall  of  Science,  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  Music  Hall  and  Alumnse  Gym- 
nasium are  among  the  most  noteworthy  buildings;  and  the  view 
from  the  tower  of  College  Hall  should  not  be  omitted.  A  very 
high  standard  of  scholarship  is  required  at  Smith  College,  where 
the  faculty  now  numbers  more  than  40  instructors  and  about  875 
students  attend.  The  girls  not  only  engage  largely  in  athletics 
adapted  to  them,  but  take  especial  pleasure  in  country  rides. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountains  of  this  neighborhood  should  not 
be  omitted.  Mt.  Holyoke  has  an  inclined  railway,  starting  near 
the  landing  oi  ihe  ferry  from  Northampton,  and  reaching  the 
Prospect  House  on  the  summit  (alt.,  954  ft.)  in  600  feet;  the 
small  cars  (fare,  $1)  are  drawn  by  a  stationary  engine  and  the 
grade  exceeds  45  degrees.  There  is  also  a  carriage-road  (toll,  50 
cents)  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  view  up  and  down  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  into  the  village-dotted  dales  and  across  rough 
ridges,  and  hemmed  in  by  far-away  peaks — Greylock,  the  Green 
Mountains,  Monadnock,  Wachuset,  and  the  Connecticut  hills — 
has  been  declared  by  good  judges  the  loveliest  landscape  in 
America.  Other  peaks  of  this  range  are  well  worth  the  greater 
trouble  of  ascending  them  and  exploring  their  defiles  and  basaltic 
crags.  Mt.  Nonotuck,  on  the  Northampton  side  of  the  river,  is, 
tiowever,  a  very  easy  one,  having  good  roads  and  paths  to  its 
summit,  where  there  is  a  small  house  of  entertainment  and  a  very 
fine  outlook. 

Certain  other  institutions  in  Northampton  require  notice.  The 
Smith  Charities  is  the  administration  by  elected  trustees  of  a 
fund  (now  nearly  $1,000,000)  bequeathed  by  Oliver  Smith,  of  the 
famous  Hatfield  family,  for  the  relief  by  loans,  pledges,  pensions, 
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etc.,  of  widows,  students,  young  men,  and  the  worthy  poor  of  the 
district— a  beneficence  that  has  been  of  enormous  service;  it  oc- 
cupies a  handsome  building.  The  new  Forbes  Library  has  an 
endowment  of  |300,000,  and  will  develop  speedily.  The  Burnham 
Preparatory  School  makes  girls  ready  for  college;  and  the 
wealthy  Ciarke  Institution  for  Mutes  is  well  known  for  its  suc- 
cessful instruction  in  the  articulation  system.  The  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum  has  a  gigantic  series  of  buildings  in  the  southwestern 
edge  of  town.  North  of  town  is  Laurel  Park  Camp  Ground, 
v/here  assemblies  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  Chautauqua  As- 
sociations are  held  in  summer.  In  the  suburbs  of  Florence  the 
Lilly  Free  Library  is  noteworthy. 

In  manufactures  Northampton  takes  a  leading  place.  The  silk 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  Belding  Brothers,  with  mills  here, 
in  Rockville  (Route  16),  San  Francisco,  Belding,  Mich.,  and  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  originated  here  (at  Florence),  and  the  home  mill 
employs  550  hands.  Another  silk  mill,  the  Leonard,  employs  200 
hands.  Lumber  mills,  machine  shops,  fire-arms  factories,  emery- 
wheel  shops,  and  many  small  concerns,  add  to  the  local  product. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Northampton: 

1.  The  Williamsburg  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Rd.  runs  from  Northampton  eight  miles  northwest  up 
the  valley  of  Mill  River,  through  the  manufacturing  villages  of 
Florence  (Nonotuck  Silk  Mills,  etc.),  Leeds  (factories  of  sewing- 
silk,  etc.),  Haydenville  (brass  foundries,  etc.),  to  Williamsburg. 

Stages  from  Williamsburg  run  to  agricultural  and  dairying 
towns  in  the  valley  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Westfield  River  as 
follows:  Goshen,  9  miles;  Swift  River,  121/2;  Cummington  (birth 
place  and  early  home  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  and  pos- 
sessing a  library  given  by  him),  15 1/^;  Windsor,  22;  and  Hins- 
dale, on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  (Route  20),  30  miles;  also  to 
Chesterfield,  7  miles;  Worthington,  13,  and  Peru,  20  miles.  All 
these  are  slow,  picturesque  mountain  towns,  devoted  mainly  to 
grazing,  and  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  quiet  visitors  who 
find  decent  inns  and  boarding  houses  among  them.  The  region 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  variety  of  minerals  in  the  ancient 
strata  of  its  hills. 

2.  To  Shelburne  Falls  and  Turners  Falls.—Route  11. 

3.  To  Amherst,  Ware  and  eastward. — Route  12. 

4.  To  Neiv  Haven  direct. — Route  11. 
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5.  To  Springfield,  south  and  east.     See  above  and  Route  8. 

6.  To  Greenfield  and  northward — see  below. 

Nortli  of  Northampton  the  railway  takes  a  perfectly  straight 
course  north  across  the  tobacco-farmed  meadows  of  Hatfield 
(ferry  to  North  Hadley)  and  Whateley  and  South  Deerfield,  whose 
old  villages  were  begun  more  than  200  years  ago  amid  desperate 
battles  with  Indians,  passing  Mt.  Esther,  Sugar  Loaf  and  other 
far-viewing  hills,  to  Deerfield,  on  Deerfield  River,  where  stages 
can  be  taken  to  Sunderland,  Mt.  Toby  (wide  view;  carriage  road), 
Conway  and  Ashfield,  a  summer  resort. 

This  level,  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  attracted  the  earliest 
settlers,  who  for  half  a  century  were  constantly  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  and  later  by  French  and  Indians.  In  1675  a  conflict  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sugar  Loaf  (the  crest  of  which  gives  one  of 
the  loveliest  views  in  New  England):  and  a  few  days  later  a  fierce 
battle  took  place  in  South  Deerfield,  where  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  fight  at  the  crossing  of  what  is  still  called  Bloody 
Brook,  was  erected  in  1835,  Edward  Everett  making  the  dedicatory 
address.  At  the  same  time  Old  Deerfield  was  burnt  by  the  In- 
dians and  abandoned.  The  people  returned,  but  were  again  at- 
tacked (1694).  In  the  winter  of  1704,  however,  the  palisades  were 
surprised  by  a  body  of  Indians  and  French,  and  a  dreadful  scene 
of  fire  and  slaughter  followed.  All  the  people  whose  lives  were 
spared  (112)  were  marched  as  captives  to  Canada;  there  the  sur- 
vivors were  treated  kindly  and  many  remained,  some  joining  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  others  going  to  live  with  the  Indians. 

Deerfield  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant  old  village,  much  frequented 
by  summer  residents  and  surrounded  by  rich  farms  of  tobacco 
and  hay.  On  its  Common  is  a  soldiers'  monument;  it  has  sev- 
eral churches  and  libraries,  and  a  Memorial  Hall  (the  building  of 
the  old  Academy)  containing  a  collection  of  colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary relics,  documents,  arms,  furniture,  etc.,  which  is  valuable 
and  interesting. 

Leaving  Deerfield  the  train  crosses  the  Deerfield  River  and 
Fitchburg  Rd.  into  Greenfield,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
residence  and  industrial  town  in  New  England.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  avenue  than  its  heavily-shaded 
main  street,  lined  by  stately  homes  of  the  dignified  old-fashioned 
sort;  and  the  surroundings  of  the  village  are  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive nature.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  residence  and  visiting  in 
summer,  especially  for  driving  parties  touring  between  the  Berk- 
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shire  Hills  and  the  White  mountains  or  Boston;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  to  find  here,  in  the  Mansion  House  one  of 
the  largest,  best  equipped  and  most  thoroughly  comfortable  hotels 
in  New  England.  It  stands  on  the  little  public  common,  which  is 
adorned  by  one  of  the  most  artistic  Soldiers'  monuments  in  the 
country— an  Egyptian  pillar  of  polished  rose  granite,  surmounted 
by  a  large  bronze  eagle,  which,  with  outspread  wings  and  firmly 
planted  talons  is  trampling  the  life  out  of  a  rattlesnake.  Two 
or  three  churches  and  a  Public  Library  (12,500  volumes)  near  by 
are  notable  edifices.  This  is  the  county  seat  of  Franklin,  and  has 
the  county  fair-grounds.  The  railway  station  is  occupied  jointly 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  Fitchburg  Rds.,  and  contains  a 
restaurant — one  of  the  series  of  excellent  station  restaurants 
along  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  managed  by  Wm.  E.  Wood,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mansion  House  here. 

Greenfield  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  importance,  having  large 
factories  of  cutlery,  machinery,  taps  and  dies,  small  articles  made 
of  steel,  silver  and  silver-plated  wares,  shoes  and  baby  car- 
riages. 

Electric  cars  run  to  the  Fair  grounds,  on  the  Shelbourne  Road, 
and  up  the  river  (which  is  crossed  on  a  long  steel  bridge  built  by 
the  electric  line)  by  a  charming  road,  along  an  abandoned  canal, 
to  Montague  City  (which  has  an  extensive  factory  of  fishing  rods) 
and  Turner's  Falls.  This  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  about  4,000 
people  at  the  picturesque  Turner's  Falls  of  the  Connecticut,  where 
the  principal  industry  is  making  cutlery  of  a  superior  sort,  and 
next  to  that  the  making  of  paper,  four  mills  making  175,000 
pounds  daily,  principally  of  roll-newspaper  for  use  in  "perfect- 
ing" presses.  Branch  railways  reach  this  town  from  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  (at  South  Deerfield)  and  the 
Fitchburg  Rd.  (at  Greenfield). 

NoHh  of  Greenfield  the  railroad  ascends  the  pretty  valley  of 
Green  River  and  Mill  Brook;  crosses  Fall  Brook  at  Bernardston, 
near  West  Mountain;  approaches  the  Connecticut  at  Mt.  Hermon 
(ferry  to  Northfield),  the  seat  of  Moody's  Mt.  Hermon  school  for 
young  men,  whose  brick  buildings  crown  a  smooth  hill  at  the 
left;  and  reaches  the  river  at  South  Vernon,  just  over  the  border 
in  Vermont.  This  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  old  Connecti- 
cut River  Rd.  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Ashuelot  Rd., 
now  merged  into  the  Boston  &  Maine:  and  it  is  the  crossing-place 
of  the  Central  Vermont  Rd.  (Route  10). 
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The  Ashuelot  Rd.  to  Keene,  N.  H.,  twenty-four  miles,  crosses 
the  Connecticut  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Ashuelot.  a  rapid 
and  picturesque  river,  much  visited  by  summer  travelers  and 
anglers.  The  fiist  station,  Hinsdale  (summer  hotels)  is  the  site 
of  one  of  the  old  border  Indian  forts,  and  has  a  stage  line  to 
Brattleboro.  Mts.  Wantastiquet  and  Mine  are  seen  at  the  left. 
Ashuelot,  Winchester,  Westport  and  Swanzey,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Caesar,  and  with  Monadnock  conspicuous  in  the  east,  are  all  hill 
villages  with  traditions  of  early  Indian  warfare  and  present  graz- 
ing interests.    For  Keene,  see  Route  19. 

From  South  Vernon  to  Brattleboro  the  line  passes  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Central  Vermont. 

For  BrattJchoro  see  Route  10. 

North  of  Brattleboro  the  railroad  clings  to  the  river,  often 
crossing  its  bends  and  tributaries,  among  wooded  hills.  Putney 
is  a  town  producing  great  quantities  of  roofing  slates  and  fluor 
spar;  it  is  the  site  of  a  frontier  post;  and  at  Westminster  is  the 
oldest  church  in  Vermont.  Bellows  Falls  is  a  small  but  busy 
town  at  some  highly  picturesque  cataracts  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  giving  a  strong  water-power,  utilized  by  factories.  The 
principal  industry  is  paper-making,  seven  mills  here  being 
capable  of  producing  235,000  pounds  of  news  and  manilla  papers 
every  twenty-four  hours,  one  establishm.ent  doing  more  than  half 
of  the  whole;  also  wood-pulp  mills.  Stages  run  daily  to  Alsted, 
Saxton's  River,  Grafton  and  Townshend,  and  connect  through  to 
Chester  and  Londonderry,  Vt.;  and  four  times  a  day  to  Rock- 
ingham. Excursions  are  made  to  Warren's  Pond,  Abnaki  mineral 
springs  and  Mt.  Kilburn,  N.  H.  Here  crosses  Route  from  Bos- 
ton and  Fitchburg  to  Ludlow,  Rutland  and  the  north. 

NortJi  of  Bellows  Fdllst  the  railroad  crosses  into  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  skirts  the  eastern  back  of  the  Connecticut  through  a 
more  open  and  prettier  region,  giving  glimpses  of  the  summits 
of  the  Green  Mountains  eastward.  The  broad  green  intervales 
characteristic  of  the  upper  Conn3cticut  begin;  and  just  before 
Charlestown  (Eagle  Hotel,  a  summ^er  resort)  is  reached,  the  beau- 
tifully-shaped Ascutney  mountain  (alt.,  3,320  feet)  comes  into 
view.  Springfield  is  the  station  for  Springfichh  Vt.  (by  electric 
cars,  six  miles),  a  large  and  pleasant  village  at  the  falls  of  Black 
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River,  whence  a  stage  goes  to  North  Springfield,  west  of  Mt. 
Kitchawaug,  along  whose  abrupt  eastern  precipices,  overhanging 
the  river,  the  train  proceeds  on  its  way  northward  to  Claremont. 
Here  ends  a  branch  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd.  (Route  38); 
and  a  stage  runs  to  Weathersfield,  Vt.  The  beautiful  Ascutnej- 
Mountain,  resembling  Kiarsarge  (at  North  Conway,  N.  H.),  is 
now  prominent  on  the  left,  and  beyond  it  lie  the  open  hills  and 
meadows  about  Windsor,  where  the  Connecticut  is  recrossed  into 
Vermont. 

This  pleasant  village  was  the  first  capital  of  Vermont,  and  is 
now  distinguished  by  its  stock-farms,  one  of  which  is  Runnymede, 
the  estate  of  Wm.  M.  Evarts.  A  road  leads  from  here  to  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Ascutney,  where  there  is  a  shelter  house.  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  opposite  Windsor,  was  the  birthplace  of  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Stages  run  to  Cornish  and  other  New  Hampshire  villages. 

Passing  Hartland  and  North  Hartland  the  train  reaches 
White  River  Junction.  This  important  junction  (fine  station 
restaurant)  is  growing  into  a  commercial-town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, having  a  large  cracker  bakery,  lumber  mills,  etc.; 
it  is  at  the  mouth  of  White  River,  the  most  important  western 
tributary  of  the  Connecticut  in  Vermont. 

Railroads  raaiate  trom  White   River  Junction,   thus: 

1.  East,  via  Ccncord,  N.  H.,  Route  38. 

2.  South,  via  Bellows  Falls,  Keene  or  Springfield.    See  above. 

3.  West  to  Woodstock,  Vt.  Trains  leave  the  union  station  and 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  rapid  Ottaqueeche  River,  through  Hart- 
ford, Dewey's  Mills,  Queeche  and  Taftsville,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
terminus,  connecting  there  with  daily  stages  to  Bethel  (18  miles), 
Bridgewater  (6  miles),  Pomfret,  South  Woodstock  (5  miles),  and 
Rutland  (30  miles).  Woodstock  is  the  shire  town  of  Windsor 
county,  and  a  trading  center  of  importance,  where  a  delightful 
village  has  grown  up,  largely  increased  by  visitors  in  summer.  It 
was  the  home,  in  their  youth,  of  George  P.  Marsh,  the  great  phi- 
lologist, and  of  the  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers.  Pomfret,  Bethel,  and 
other  near  villages  are  fpvorite  summering  places,  and  afford  good 
rural  accommodations. 

4.  To  Montpelier,  Burlington,  etc.    Route  42. 

5.  To  the  North.    See  below. 

Continuing  the  route  northward,  the  Boston  &  Maine  train  soon 
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reaches  Norwich,  which  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  railway  sta- 
tion for  West  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  for  Hanover,  N.  H.  (three-fourths 
of  a  mile)  by  stage. 

Hanover  is  an  old  shady  hill  village,  chiefly  interesting  as  the 
site  of  Dartmouth  College,  one  of  the  oldest  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  It  was  founded  in  1770,  and  had  hard  strug- 
gles for  existence.  A  great  grant  of  land  and  certain  privileges 
were  given  to  it,  but  later  the  State  tried  to  take  these  away,  and 
they  were  confirmed  to  the  college  only  after  long  litigation,  end- 
ing in  a  celebrated  suit  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Daniel 
Webster  successfully  argued  the  case  for  the  college.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  plain  and  old-fashioned,  but  front  upon  a  fine 
campus  of  thirty-four  acres.  Dartmouth  Hall  is  the  long  central 
building,  with  Wentworth  and  Thornton  Halls  beside  it.  The 
Chandler  Scientiuc  School,  the  Medical  College,  Observatory  and 
Gymnasium  have  separate  buildings.  The  Library,  of  about  70,000 
volumes,  contains  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  books  in 
the  country;  and  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  (a  copy  of 
one  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presented  by  the  Earl),  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Rufus  Choate,  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer  ("father  of  West  Point"), 
Prof.  George  Bush,  and  many  other  graduates  and  benefactors  of 
the  institution.  Culver  Hall  is  a  new  building,  containing  a 
natural  history  museum,  very  strong  in  geology  and  paleontology, 
and  otherwise  worth  seeing.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  is  associated  with  Dartmouth.  An  extra- 
ordinary number  of  statesmen  and  publicists  of  note  have  come 
from  these  halls. 

North  of  Norwich  the  Ompompanoosac  River  is  crossed  to 
Pompanoosac  Station,  where  copperas  is  made.  Mt.  Moosilauke  is 
seen  in  the  east  as  the  train  moves  on  across  Lyme  to  East  Thet- 
ford  (stages  to  Thetford,  Thetford  Center  and  Post  Mills).  North 
Thetford,  the  outlet  of  the  once-famous  Vershire  district  east- 
ward, Fairlee  (station  for  Orford,  N.  H.),  Bradford  (stage  to  West 
Corinth  and  up  the  Waite's  River  Valley  as  far  as  Topsham, 
twelve  miles),  and  then  on  across  the  famous  Ox  Bow  Meadows 
through  the  Newburys  (sulphur  springs),  where  the  White  Moun- 
tains begin  to  show  up  strongly  on  the  right,  with  Moosilauke  and 
Mt.  Gardner  prominent,  to  Well's  River. 

Well's  River  Junction  is  a  busy  little  market-town  important 
as  a  railway  center,  whence  lines  diverge  as  follows: 

1.  To  the  South.    See  above. 

2.  West  to  Montpelier.  The  Montpelier  and  Well's  River  Rd., 
thirty-eight  miles  long,  runs  up  the  gorge  of  Well's  River  through 
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small  farming  and  lumbering  stations  among  lofty  hills,  and  by 
numerous  deep,  fish-haunted  ponds.  It  forms,  with  Route  41,  a 
short  line  between  the  White  Mountains  and  Lake  Champlain. 
At  Marshfield,  on  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains  (the  State 
divide,  where  the  pass  is  1,142  feet  high),  the  road  tarns  sharply 
southwest  around  Lord's  Hill,  and  descends  the  Winooski  valley, 
which  is  more  civilized.  SUtgc^  run  from  Marshfield  to  Cabot  and 
connect  through  to  Walden  on  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Rd.;  and  from  Plainfield  to  Calais  (ten  miles),  Hardwick 
(St.  J.  &  L.  C.  Rd.,  twenty  miles),  and  North  and  East  Montpelier. 
This  is  one  of  the  wildest  districts  in  Vermont. 

3.  Southeast  to  Concord  and  Boston.    Route  41. 

4.  East  to  the  White  Mountains.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
Maine  Central  along  the  bank  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  passing 
through  Sugar  Hill,  South  Littleton,  Littleton,  Wing  Road  and 
Bethlehem  Junction  to  Fahijan's.  It  is  described  under  Route  41, 
but  is  mentioned  here  because  it  forms  the  final  part  of  the  route 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford's  special  White  Moun- 
tain trains  from  New  York,  via  Springfield 

5.  North  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Newport  and  Canada.     See  below. 
North  of  Well's  River  small    stations    follow    rapidly    in    a 

lovely  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains — Rygate,  Mclndor's 
Falls  (lumber  mills),  and  Barnet  (dairying).  From  Barnet  stages 
run  to  Peacham,  a  quiet  old  village  prepared  for  summer  board- 
ers. Then  follow  the  Passumpsic  meadows,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic  River,  where  so  many  of  Roger's  Rangers,  returning 
from  their  unfortunate  Canadian  expedition,  starved  to  death  in 
1759.  The  Passumpsic  valley  is  then  ascended  to  St.  Johnsbury. 
St.  Johnsbury  is  a  town  of  superior  attractiveness,  socially  and 
industrially. 

The  site  is  part  of  a  large  grant  of  land  made  by  George  III.,  in 
1770;  and  shortly  after  the  Revolution  this  town,  first  named 
St.  Jean,  in  honor  of  a  friendly  Frenchman  in  New  York,  was  set 
apart  as  Caledonia  county,  so  called  to  express  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  early  settlers  were  Scots.  The  principal  man  was  Dr.  Jona- 
than Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  influential  in  securing  the 
recognition  of  Vermont  to  existence  as  a  State  against  the  claims 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1786,  by  aid  of  the  State, 
a  road  across  the  plain  (now  Main  street)  was  opened,  and  the 
town  became  connected  with  the  older  settlements. 

The  site  is  a  plateau  at  a  comfortable  height  above  the  river. 
Main  street  curves  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  is  solidly 
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built  up  with  public  edifices  and  fine  residences,  while  a  large 
area  of  beautifully  shaded  side  streets  invite  the  rambler.  Imme- 
diately above  the  railroad  station  is  the  Caledonia  County  Court 
House,  within  a  small  park,  which  also  contains  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment— a  marble  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  bearing  the 
Victor's  wreath  and  other  symbols;  it  is  the  work  of  Larkin  G. 
Mead,  and  was  erected  in  1867.  A  short  distance  south  brings  one 
to  the  Academy  founded  by  the  Fairbanks  Brothers  in  1842.  Near 
it  are  the  finest  residences,  clustered  into  a  park-like  group,  and 
occupied  mainly  by  officers  of  the  great  scale-worRs.  Opposite 
the  Court  House,  on  Main  street,  is  the  Atheneum,  a  big  brick 
building,  opened  in  1877,  containing  a  free  public  library  of  about 
13,000  volumes,  especially  strong  in  books  of  art  as  related  to 
industry;  and  an  art-gallery,  containing  about  fifty  paintings, 
two  statues,  bronzes,  etc.  The  principal  paintings  are  A.  Bier- 
stadt's  "Domes  of  the  Yosemite,"  12i/^x9i4  feet  in  size  (cost, 
$30,000),  which  is  most  characteristic  of  his  style;  a  portrait  of 
Governor  Fairbanks,  by  Matthew  Wilson;  paintings  by  W.  M. 
Brown,  M.  F.  H.  De  Haas,  J.  M.  Hart,  Wm.  Hart,  J.  W.  Wood; 
and  copies  of  Raphael,  Van  Dyck,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Rembrandt,  and 
others.  This  building  and  the  larger  part  of  its  contents  were  a 
gift  to  the  town  by  the  late  Gov.  Horace  Fairbanks. 

Further  up  the  street,  on  the  right,  stands  the  striking  Museum 
of  Natural  Science,  a  gift  to  the  town  from  Col.  Franklin  Fair- 
banks. It  is  of  Romanesque  style,  in  red  sandstone,  with  a 
loggia-entrance  adorned  with  carved  heads  of  masters  in  the 
development  of  zoological  science. 

Colonel  Fairbanks  was  from  boyhood  an  enthusiastic  collector 
in  natural  history,  and  his  means  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his 
gatherings  into  a  museum  containing  thousands  of  specimens  in 
every  class  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  direction  of  anthropology 
and  American  archaeology.  The  preparation  of  many  of  these 
specimens  is  in  the  perfection  of  taxidermy,  the  labeling  is  ex- 
cellent, the  cases  and  interior  finish  of  the  rooms  are  tasteful, 
books  of  reference  are  provided,  and  a  part  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  class-rooms  and  lecture-rooms,  where  schools  and 
societies  may  meet  and  study  scientific  matters.  The  building  was 
opened  in  1890,  and  the  institution  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  very 
highly   appreciated. 

The  Fairlxinks  Scale  WnrTis.  which  have  been  the  making  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  began  in  1825,  when  the  brothers  Thaddeus  and 
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Erastus  Fairbanks,  born  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  began  to  make  here 
carriages,  stoves,  plows  and  similar  articles.  Hemp  was  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  vicinity  at  that  time,  and  these  young 
men  became  large  buyers  of  it.  To  facilitate  handling  it,  Thad- 
deus  invented  a  form  of  platform  scale.  This  was  patented  in 
1831,  and  the  firm  gi^adually  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  mak- 
ing it.  Thaddeus  was  an  inventor  of  various  other  things,  the 
principle  of  the  refrigerator,  in  which  ice  is  stored  in  the  top, 
now  universally  used,  being  one  of  his  notions.  A  company  was 
soon  formed,  into  which  were  taken  the  three  sons  of  Erastus — 
Horace,  Henry  and  Franklin.  The  business  rapidly  increased, 
until  the  factories  were  shipping  scales  of  every  sort  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  and  the  works  now  cover  over  twelve  acres  of 
floor  space,  employ  nearly  700  hands,  and  make  an  annual  pro- 
duct exceeding  $3,000,000  in  value.  It  also  owns  extensive  lumber 
mills,  the  aqueducts  supplying  water  to  the  town,  the  local  gas- 
works and  many  of  the  houses  rented  to  its  employes,  most  of 
whom,  however,  own  their  own  homes. 

This  company  has  greatly  encouraged  the  railroad  development 
of  northern  Vermont,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  building 
up  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  business  of  the  town  gen- 
erally. Thaddeus  was  knighted  by  Austria;  Erastus  and  Horace, 
his  son,  were  each  elected  to  the  governorship  of  the  State,  and 
the  others  have  been  prominent  in  political  and  military  life.  It 
is  to  the  use  of  their  wealth  in  a  public  spirited  way,  however, 
that  the  town  owes  most;  a  strike  has  never  occurred  in  their 
works,  and  the  whole  community  has  prospered  with  them.  To 
them  is  due  not  only  the  Academy,  the  Atheneum,  the  Museum  of 
Natural  Science,  the  Opera  House,  and  the  North  Congregational 
Church  building,  but  a  great  number  of  other  semi-public  bene- 
factions. "The  whole  town,"  wrote  a  recent  observer,  "is  a  fine 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  when  a  New  England  manu- 
facturer is  willing  to  give  time  and  money  toward  the  town  where 
the   money  is  made." 

Stages  run  daily  from  St.  Johnsbury  to  Harvey's  Hollow,  South 
Danville  and  North  Danville  (five  miles),  Greensboro  (three 
miles). 

Bailroads  radiate  from  St.  Johnsbury  thus: 

1.  To  the  South.    See  above. 

2.  West  to  Lake  Champlain.  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain 
Railroad.    Route  39. 
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3.  East  to  Stevens  and  Lunenburg.  This  is  the  extension  east- 
ward of  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  Rd.  It  follows 
Moose  River  through  East  St.  Johnsbury  and  West  Concord  to 
North  Concord,  where  a  lumbering  branch-line  leads  north  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  at  Stevens — among  wild  hills.  The  main  line 
leads  east,  past  Miles  Pond  and  East  Concord  to  Lunenburg,  where 
connection  is  made  with  Route  39. 

4.  To  the  North.     See  below. 

From  St.  Johnsbury  northward  the  Passumpsic  Rd.  follows 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Passumpsic  River,  whose  water- 
power  is  of  great  value,  straight  to  its  source.  Lyndon  and  Lyn- 
donville  are  contiguous  villages,  to  which  many  persons  go  for 
summer  residence,  with  stages  from  the  latter  to  Burke  (five  miles) 
and  East  Haven  (eleven  miles).  Here  were  the  headquarters  of 
the  Passumpsic  Rd.  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine's  system.  West  Burke,  the  next  station,  is  that  for  Lake 
Willoughby,  six  miles  north,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  summer 
hotel,  locally  popular. 

This  lake,  six  miles  long  and  in  places  two  miles  wide,  lies  be- 
tween lofty  mountain  walls,  and  is  very  deep  and  full  of  fish.  The 
mountain  west  of  it  is  Hor,  and  eastward  is  Annanance,  with 
Bald  Hill  and  Westmore  northward,  the  latter  said  to  be  3,000 
feet  in  height.  None  has  been  accurately  measured.  The  scenery 
is  exceedingly  bold,  precipices  rising  from  the  water  in  huge 
ledges,  bristling  with  great  gnarled  trees.  Mt.  Annanance  can  be 
ascended  by  a  rough  trail,  and  the  view  from  it  is  extensive  and 
interesting,  reaching  from  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Memphra- 
magog,  in  Canada,  to  Mt.  Washington  and  far  down  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  and  semi-arctic  plants 
clothe  the  higher  summits.  Many  ponds  dot  the  neighboring 
valleys,  whence  great  quantities  of  maple  sugar  are  exported. 

A  few  miles  farther,  past  Mt.  Hor  and  Crystal  Lake,  brings  the 
train  to  the  summit  station,  where  the  road  passes  over  to  Barton 
River,  which  it  descends  to  Lake  Memphramagog.  This  summit 
is  on  the  divide  between  the  Connecticut  and  St.  Lawrence  drain- 
age basins.  From  Barton  a  stage  runs  twice  daily  (three  and 
one-half  miles)  to  West  Glover;  and  from  Barton  Landing  stages 
run  daily  west  to  Evansville,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Willoughby, 
and  east  twice  daily  (four  miles)  to  Irasburg,  a  large  rural  vil- 
lage, the  shire  town  of  Orleans  county,  resorted  to  by  many  sum- 
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mer  visitors;  other  stages  connect  through  to  the  Missiquoi  valley 
to  North  Troy  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  From  East  Coventry 
a  daily  stage  runs  to  Coventry  (three  miles) ;  and  thence  the  rail- 
road skirts  the  shore  of  the  narrow  southern  prolongation  of  Lake 
Memphramagog  to  the  railway  junction  and  steamboat  landing 
at  Newport. 

Newport  is  an  important  and  pleasant  town  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  engaged  in  lumbering  and  trading.  It  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rd.,  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  railroads  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  stages  to 
Charleston  (nine  miles  southeast)  and  Derby  (four  miles  northeast) 
twice  daily.  Steamboats  leave  every  morning  in  summer  for  the 
tour  of  the  lake. 

Lake  Memphramagog  is  a  body  of  water  lying  across  the  Can- 
adian boundary,  and  having  several  towns  upon  its  borders;  it 
is  thirty  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four  miles  wide,  narrowing 
somewhat  in  the  center,  where  Bear  Mountain,  indicating  the  in- 
ternational boundary-line,  rises  from  the  western  shore.  Many 
islands  and  now  and  then  a  small  village  are  seen  as  the  steamer 
passes  north  into  Canada.  Magoon's  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore, 
has  a  large  cavern,  to  which  legends  are  attached;  and  beyond  it 
is  Owl's  Head,  a  rounded  mountain,  some  2,700  feet  in  height  above 
the  lake,  ascended  by  a  path,  and  giving  an  exceedingly  wide 
view  over  the  lake,  the  rough  mountainous  country  south  and  west, 
and  the  great  plain  in  the  north  sloping  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  Mountain  House  is  a  small  hotel,  near  which  are 
recreation  grounds,  where  many  tourists  remain  until  the  return 
of  the  steamer  in  the  afternoon.  Georgeville  and  Knowlton's 
Landing  are  small  summering  stations  reached  by  stages  and 
steamboats,  and  Magog  is  a  considerable  village  and  railroad 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  A  carriage  road  runs  thence  (five 
miles)  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  Mt.  Oxford.  The  steamer  re- 
turns to  Newport  about  sunset. 

Newport  to  Quebec. — Trains  of  the  Quebec  Central  (Grand 
Trunk)  Ry.  run  from  Newport  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Memphramagog  through  North  Derby,  Vt.,  to  Stanstead  Junction, 
whence  a  short  branch  runs  west  to  Stansted,  a  manufacturing 
village  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Derby  River,  and  connected 
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by  a  bridge  with  the  Vermont  village  Derby  Line  (stage  to  Hol- 
land, six  miles).  Each  is  a  local  summer  resort.  The  main  line 
then  proceeds  to  Sherbrooke,  where  one  route  takes  the  traveler 
to  Montreal  and  the  other  down  the  quaint  French  Chaudiere 
valley  to  Quebec. 

Newport  to  Montreal.— The  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  extends 
west  from  Newport  along  the  international  boundary,  passing 
along  the  southern  base  of  Bear  Mountain  to  North  Troy,  whence 
stages  run  up  the  Missoquoi  valley  to  Troy,  Westfield  (at  the 
eastern  base  of  Jay  Peak),  and  Lowell,  connecting  there  for  Iras- 
burg,  Barton  Landing  and  Hyde  Park.  The  line  then  curves  into 
Canada,  dipping  again  into  Vermont  at  Richford  (Route  42), 
whence  it  turns  abruptly  northward  and  makes  its  way  through 
a  level,  wooded  and  sparsely  settled  country  to  Farnham,  St. 
Lambert  and  the  great  cantilever  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  from  Caughnawaga  to  Lachine,  whence  it  turns  into  the 
Windsor  Station,  on  Dominion  Square,  Montreal. 

Route    10, — New  York  to  Vermont  via  New  London. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Central  Vermont  Rd. 

From  New  York  take  the  Shore  Line  (Route  6)  or  Norwich  Line 
steamboats  (Route  5)  to  New  London,  Conn.,  for  New  London,  and 
thence  to  Norwich.  (See  Route  5.)  From  Norivich  the 
line  ascends  the  pretty  Yantic  valley,  giving  an  excellent 
view  of  the  picturesque  gorge  and  fall  of  the  Yantic  River, 
where,  tradition  says,  an  Indian  leaped  the  chasm  to  escape  pur- 
suit, and  passes  through  Yantic  (mills),  Franklin  and  Lebanon, — 
the  last  the  station  for  Lebanon  village,  three  miles  west  by 
stage,  where,  during  the  Revolution,  lived  the  Trumbulls,  of  whom 
Jonathan  Trumbull  was  then  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  of  Washington's  supporters  in  New  England. 
He  it  was  to  whom  Washington  gave  the  kindly  nickname 
"Brother  Jonathan,"  which  has  come  to  stand  for  the  typical 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  village  fell  into  a  quiet,  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  from  which  it  has  never  aroused  it- 
self, except  to  receive  summer  visitors  of  retiring  tastes.  The  old 
"War  Office,"  the  ovens  in  which  bread  was  baked  for  Rocham- 
beau's  army  when  it  was  encamped  here,  and  other  relics  survive. 
Consult  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Connecticut  Quarterly,  Vol. 
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II.,  1896,  No.  3.  South  Windham  and  the  milling  hamlets  thence 
to  Willimantic  (Route  7)  follow.  North  of  Willimanti3  the  rail- 
road follows  the  river  through  a  charming  agricultural  region, 
with  factory  towns  along  the  valley.  Eagleville  has  mills  making 
cotton  sheetings;  and  at  Mansfield  are  several  factories  of  sewing 
silk,  an  industry  a  century  old  in  that  locality.  Tolland  is  the 
station,  by  stage  for  the  county  seat  of  Tolland  county,  four  miles 
west.  Stafford  Springs  is  a  pretty  little  town  containing  chaly- 
beate springs,  visited  for  the  past  120  years  on  account  of  the 
proved  value  of  the  waters  in  skin  diseases.  A  sanitarium,  bot- 
tling establishment  and  woolen  mills  are  here.  Crossing  into 
Massachusetts,  the  quarrying  villages  about  Monson  (where  there 
is  also  a  strong  Academy,  and  the  State  Primary  School),  are 
passed,  and  Pulmer  is  reached.  See  Route  8.  Stages  run  to 
Parksville,  Brimfield,  Wales  (near  Mt.  Hitchcock),  Holland  and 
other  neighboring  towns.  The  Athol  Branch  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Rd.  diverges  northwestward.  The  trains  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Rd.  stop  at  Palmer  for  meals. 

NoHJi  of  Palmer,  three  miles,  is  Three  Rivers,  a  manufactur- 
ing and  railroad  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Swift,  Ware  and 
Quaboag  rivers  to  form  the  Chicopee.  The  Athol  Branch  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  comes  here,  and  is  crossed  at  Barrett's 
Junction,  two  miles  above.  A  pleasant,  hilly,  sparsely  cultivated 
region  follows,  with  the  summits  of  the  Holyoke  Range  conspicu- 
ous in  the  west  and  ahead.  Belchertown  is  an  historic  old  farming 
center,  in  the  district  disturbed  a  century  ago  by  "Shays'  Rebel- 
lion." In  Pelham,  near  by,  was  the  home  of  Shays,  and  the 
Conkey  Tavern,  where  he  plotted  and  organized,  still  stands;  and 
there  his  bands  were  dispersed  by  the  troops  under  Lincoln,  who 
marched  upon  them  from  Northampton  through  Hadley  and  Am- 
herst. These  towns  are  in  a  circle  of  fishing  ponds.  The  tracks 
of  the  Central  Massachusetts  Rd.  (Route  12)  are  closely  parallel 
on  the  right  all  along  this  part  of  the  run,  but  cross  to  the  left 
just  above  there,  and  disappear  as  Amherst  is  approached. 

Amherst  is  a  sedate  and  pleasant  old  village,  on  high  ground 
half  a  mile  west  of  this  station  (on  North  street),  or  north  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  station  (on  Pleasant  street),  and  is  known  every- 
where by  reason  of  its  college  and  lesser  schools.     The  center  of 
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the  village  consists  of  a  long,  shady  common,  at  the  northern  end 
of  which  are  the  hotel,  the  few  stores,  the  handsome  new  Town 
Hall,  containing  the  town  offices,  a  public  auditorium  and  Sol- 
diers' Memorial  Tablets.  Along  each  side  of  the  common  are 
ranged  the  homes  of  many  of  the  older  families,  and  some  new 
buildings  belonging  to  Greek  letter  fraternities,  the  social  features 
of  which  are  highly  developed  at  this  institution. 

Amherst  College,  dating  from  1821,  occupies  scattered  build- 
ings on  a  richly  shaded  hilltop  overlooking  a  charming  landscape 
toward  the  Holyoke  Mountains  and  across  the  Connecticut  valley. 
The  Chapel,  the  Gymnasium  with  its  trophies,  the  Athletic  field, 
the  Observatory  and  new  Laboratories,  and  the  fine  Library  (64,- 
000  volumes)  in  which  are  many  portraits  and  a  series  of  highly 
interesting  slabs  from  the  palace  walls  of  Sardanapalus  at  Nim- 
roud,  sculptured  in  the  earliest  style  of  Assyrian  art,  are  all 
worthy  of  attention.  Williston  Hall,  a  plain  brick  building  facing 
the  village  (open  daily  during  warm  weather;  in  winter  apply  to 
the  janitor),  contains  the  Mather  Collection  of  Art,  consisting  of 
a  large  number  of  casts  of  statues,  groups,  friezes,  architectural 
details,  etc.,  illustrating  not  only  classic  sculpture,  but  the  work 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen;  also  full-sized  casts 
of  the  Ghiberti  gates  at  Florence  and  the  Crawford  senate-doors 
at  Washington.  (See  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Handy  Guide  to 
Washington,  Chapter  II.)  The  Natural  History  Museum  is  in  the 
furthermost  building  of  the  college  row,  and  contains  large  and 
interesting  collections  in  general  zoology,  including  the  classic 
models  of  Auzoux,  and  the  original  bird-collection,  (about  600 
specimens),  made  by  J.  J.  Audubon,  the  great  ornithologist.  The 
Ware  Museum  of  American  Indian  relics  comprises  3,500  speci- 
mens, mainly  obtained  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  This  cabinet, 
however,  is  strongest  in  geology,  and  especially  in  the  specimens 
illustrating  ichnology, — the  study  of  the  "bird-tracks"  found  in 
such  abundance  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and 
now  understood  to  have  been  made  by  reptilian  animals  of  types 
long  extinct,  and  often  of  huge  size  and  strange  characteristics. 
The  earliest  student  and  collector  of  these  was  the  eminent  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  whose  specimens  most  of  these  were. 

The  country  about  Amherst  abounds  in  beauty  and  historic  in- 
terest, and  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  superb  roads  for  driving 
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or  bicycling,  while  carriage-roads  or  footpaths  lead  to  all  the 
mountain  tops.  The  Mt.  Pleasant  House  is  a  local  summer  resort 
near  by;  and  the  village  itself  is  largely  visited  by  city  people  in 
hot  weather. 

North  of  Amherst  the  train  passes  through  a  hilly  region,  with 
occasional  far  outlooks  over  the  Connecticut  valley.  North  Am- 
herst, Leverett  and  Montague  City,  near  Lake  Pleasant,  are  pic- 
turesque villages,  the  latter  having  6,000  inhabitants  and  sloping 
down  to  the  Connecticut  with  a  station  on  the  Fitchburg  Rd.  Just 
beyond  Lake  Pleasant  and  Green  Pond  (glimpses  of  Greylock  in 
the  west),  Miller's  River  and  the  Fitchburg  Rd.  (Route  19)  are 
crossed  at  Miller's  Falls,  where  the  water-power  is  utilized  by 
small  factories.  Northfield  Farms,  on  the  Connecticut,  follows, 
and  then  Nortltjichl,  an  old  and,  until  recently,  obscure  village  on 
high  ground,  having  wide  and  beautiful  outlooks. 

As  the  early  home  of  D.  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  this  town  was 
chosen  by  him  and  his  friends  as  the  site  of  his  Christian  Schools, 
and  attracts  in  summer  a  great  number  of  persons  who  mingle 
with  their  vacation  pleasures  the  mental  and  moral  enjoyments 
of  attendance  upon  the  successive  religious  "conferences"  that 
assemble  here.  Moody's  three  schools  are  a  Young  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary, a  Training  School  (for  Christian  workers,  missionaries, 
etc.),  and  the  Mount  Hermon  School  for  young  men.  The  first  two 
have  largo  and  handsome  buildings  in  the  village;  the  last  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  building  and  attached  cottages  on  the  far- 
viewing  summit  of  Mt.  Hermon,  east  of  the  Connecticut  and 
eight  miles  distant  by  road  and  ferry.  Students  of  these  schools 
form  the  servants  and  waiters  at  the  large  hotel  in  summer, 
where  home-like  entertainment  takes  the  place  of  fashionable 
gayety.  The  walks  and  drives  about  Northfield  are  varied  and 
delightful.  Mounts  Toby,  Wantastiquet  and  the  Green  Mountains 
are  in  view  from  the  village. 

Just  north  of  Northfield  the  Connecticut  is  crossed  upon  a  lofty 
bridge,  giving  a  charming  view,  and  South  Vernon,  on  the  Ver- 
mont boundary,  is  the  next  station.  Here  the  Connecticut  River 
Rd.  is  crossed,  and  the  Ashuelot  Rd.  diverges  to  Keene.  See 
Routes  9  and  19.  The  train  then  proceeds  along  the  green  in- 
tervales ten  miles  to  the  terminus  of  this  Division  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 

Brattleboro  is  the  oldest  town  in  Vermont,  having  arisen  un- 
der the  protection  of  Fort  Dummer,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  hills  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Whetstone  Brook. 
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The  station  is  down  under  the  bluff,  and  at  the  head  of  the  short 
hill  electric  cars  will  be  found  on  Main  street,  running  south  to 
Cemetery  and  Prospect  hills,  whence  beautiful  views  are  obtained, 
and  north  and  then  west  two  miles  to  West  Brattleboro  (the  seat 
of  a  large  school)  along  a  beautiful  old  road.  The  village  con- 
tains many  costly  and  eleg-ant  homes,  mostly  surrounded  by 
hedges  which,  flourish  here  exceedingly;  has  a  commodious  Town 
Hall,  containing  the  Postofiice  and  a  new  theater,  seating  900 
persons;  and  a  Public  Library,  occupying  a  handsome  new  build- 
ing given  to  the  town  in  1887  by  the  late  George  J.  Brooks,  whose 
portrait,  by  Hardie,  adorns  the  reading  room. 

It  has  12,000  volumes,  and  the  basement  is  devoted  to  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Tyler  Natural  History  Society,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  admirably  arranged,  well-labeled  and  compendious  zoologi- 
cal collections  of  small  size  in  the  country;  its  special  feature  is 
the  collection  of  shells  made  by  the  late  Admiral  Green,  U.  S.  N. 
This  town  has  furnished  many  men  of  wide  reputation  in  New 
England,  and  was  a  favorite  visiting-place  of  Daniel  Webster. 
Here  were  born  the  painter  Wm.  M.  Hunt,  the  architect  Richard 
M.  Hunt,  and  the  sculptor  Larkin  G.  Mead, — a  specimen  of  whose 
work  is  seen  in  tbe  monument  to  Col.  "Jim"  Fisk  (also  a  native) 
in  the  interesting  graveyard  on  Cemetery  Hill,  which  cost  $25,000, 
and  is  an  object  of  continual  curiosity  to  strangers. 

The  novelist,  Rjidydrd  Kiplhui.  makes  his  home  on  the  Balestier 
farm,  three  miles  north  on  the  Dummerston  road.  An  immense 
institution  in  beautiful  grounds  sloping  down  to  the  meadows  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  village  is  the  Vermont  Retreat,  an  in- 
sane asylum  formerly  controlled  by  the  State,  but  now  in  private 
hands.  The  manufactures  of  Brattleboro  are  considerable,  the 
leading  interest  being  the  Estey  Organ  Works,  which  have  a 
group  of  nine  buildings  and  employ  several  hundred  men.  The 
Carpenter  Organ  Factory  is  another  of  large  size,  and  there  are 
various  lesser  industries.  The  excellent  social  and  financial  con- 
dition of  the  operatives  in  these  works  is  one  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  village.  Drives  and  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous.  Mt.  Wantastiquet,  across  the  river,  may 
be  ascended  by  a  carriage  road  (two  miies),  and  affords  an  exten- 
sive view  over  parts  of  three  States.  The  daily  stage  to  Chester- 
field, N.  H.,  continues,  in  summer,  to  the  shore  of  the  charming, 
hill-girt  Lake  Spofford,  offering  boating,  fishing  and  rural  walks. 
Daily  stages  also  run  to  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  (Route  9),  and  West  to 
Marlboro,  Jacksonville  and   Wilmington,  twenty  miles. 

Railroads  diverge  from  Brattleboro  as  follows: 
1.    Southward.     See  above,  and  Route  9. 
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2.  Northward.     See  Routes  9  and  43. 

3.  To  Londonderrj^  A  narrow  gauge  branch  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Rd.  extends  northwest,  up  the  West  River  valley, 
thirty-six  miles,  through  pleasant  country  towns,  filled  with 
summer    boarders. 

The  line  follows  the  windings  of  a  deep  and  picturesque  gorge, 
keeping  close  company  with  the  brawling  stream.  Newfane  is 
the  shire  town  of  Windham  county,  and  a  summer  resort.  Town- 
shend  and  Winhall  follow  to  the  terminus  at  South  Londonderry, 
where  stages  connect  with  trains  for  Londonderry  and  thence 
across  the  mountains  to  Chester  and  Manchester  (Route  43), 

Route  11. — New  York  to  Northampton,  Shelbourne  Falls  and 
Turner's   Falls,   Mass. 
From  New  York  the  railroad  (Route  6)  may  be  taken  to  New 
Haven,  or  the  steamboat,  as  the  latter  makes  close  connection 
with  trains  on  the  wharf  at  New  Haven. 

The  New  Haven  Stcumhoat  Line  sends  powerful  and  most 
commodious  steamers  from  New  York  to  New  Haven  twice  daily, 
one  at  3  p.  m.  and  the  other  at  12  midnight.  The  trip  is  only 
five  hours,  the  afternoon  boat  reaching  New  Haven  before  dark, 
in  mid-summer,  and  furnishing  a  delightful  experience.  State- 
rooms or  berths  on  the  midnight  boat  may  be  taken  at  10  p.  m., 
and  breakfast  obtained  on  the  boat,  a  la  carte,  in  the  morning. 
This  forms  part  of  a  through  route  to  the  White  Mountains  and 
Canada  in   summer. 

Leaving  New  Haven,  the  trains  turn  north  and  pass  through  the 
heart  of  the  city  by  a  deep  cut, — the  bed  of  the  old  Northampton 
canal.  This  passes  between  East  and  West  Rocks,  and  emerges 
into  a  beautiful  rolling  country  with  the  Hanging  Hills  of  Meriden 
ahead  on  the  right.  Centerville,  Mt.  Carmel  and  Brooksvale  are 
farmers'  villages.  Near  West  Cheshire  is  an  Episcopal  military 
academy,  founded  in  1801.  Southington,  the  next  town  north, 
used  to  produce  unlimited  Yankee  peddlers  and  tinware,  but  now 
manufactures  iron.  At  Plainville,  the  New  England  Rd.  from 
Waterbury  to  Hartford  is  crossed,  ten  miles  west  of  New  Britain; 
and  at  Farmington,  a  branch  railway  diverges  northwest,  up  the 
valley  of  Farmington  River  to  Burlington,  Collinsville  and  New 
Hartford.  These  are  important  manufacturing  towns,  for  which 
see  Route  17.  An  electric  road  extends  from  Farmington  to  Hart- 
ford. 

Farmington    is   a   beautiful   old   village,    largely    increased   in 
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Slimmer  by  refugees  from  the  heat  of  the  city,  in  the  center  of 
the  rich  "Tiinxis  Valley,"  as  the  Indians  called  the  vale  of  the 
Farmington  River,  which  rises  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Connecticut  above  Hartford,  after  a  very  crooked 
course.  Its  course  is  crossed  and  then  closely  followed  by  the 
railway  from  Farmington  down  through  Avon  and  Weateague  to 
Simsbury,  where  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  &  New  England  Rd. 
crosses  this  line  and  the  river.  Hoskins  and  Tariffville  are  mill 
villages  close  by,  taking  advantage  of  the  waterpower  in  the 
river,  which  here  turns  to  the  east  between  high  hills.  Just  above 
is  Granby,  which  has  a  gruesome  reputation  on  account  of  the 
abandoned  State  Prison,  called  the  "Connecticut  Newgate'*  (see 
illustrated  article  in  New  England  Magazine  for  1895).  This  was  a 
rude  stone  structure  on  the  summit  of  Copper  Hill.  Previous  to 
1760  extensive  copper  mines  had  been  dug  into  this  hill,  and  the 
old  shafts  and  tunnels  were  utilized  as  a  grim  prison  by  the  state 
until  1827.  Copper  Hill  is  seen  on  the  right  as  the  train  pro- 
ceeds out  of  the  state  through  that  curious  notch  that  encloses 
all  of  the  town  of  Southwick  in  Massachusetts.  Southwick  Sta- 
tion, Massachusetts,  is  on  the  shore  of  Congamuck  Pond,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Holyoke  Mountain  range,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  lovely  farming  and  dairying  country.  This  brings  the  trav- 
eler to  Westfield  and  the  crossing  of  Westfield  River  and  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Rd.  (Route  20),  where  a  branch  road  strikes  north- 
east into  the  city  of  Holyoke  (Route  9).  Passing  on  among  the 
hills  to  the  valley  of  the  Manhan  River  at  Southampton,  Mt.  Tom 
comes  into  view  on  the  right  and  Mt.  Pomeroy  on  the  left,  and 
the  train  descends  to  Easthampton.  This  brisk  village  is  known 
not  only  for  its  many  factories  of  buttons,  thread  and  elastic 
goods  in  great  variety  (especially  suspenders),  but  for  its  relig- 
ious school,  Williston  Seminary,  created  by  the  principal  citizen 
of  the  place,  who  has  been  a  great  benefactor  of  Amherst  College, 
Holyoke  Seminary,  and  many  other  institutions  and  churches  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  The  Memorial  Building,  City  Hall,  Pub- 
lic Library  and  several  churches  are  all  notable  buildings  in  this 
interesting  old  town. 

Mt.  Tom  Station  and  Smith's  Ferry  (over  the  Connecticut)  are 
reached  from  Easthampton  by  a  branch  railroad  (3  miles).  See 
Route  9. 
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Five  miles  north  of  Easthampton  the  Connecticut  River  is 
reached  at  Northampton  (Route  9). 

North  of  Northampton  the  railroad  runs  up  the  west  bank  of 
the  Connecticut,  along  the  level  and  beautiful  intervales,  and 
parallel  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  line  (Route  9).  Stations  at 
West  Hatfield  and  Whately  to  South  Deerfield.  Here  one  branch 
proceeds  north  through  the  Deerfields  and  Montague  City  to  Tur- 
ner's Falls  (Route  9);  and  another  turns  west  to  Conway  and 
Shelbourne    Falls    on    Deerfield    River    and    the    Fitchburg    Rd. 

Route    12. — Northampton    to    Boston    by    the    Central   Massa- 
chusetts Railroad. 

The  old  line  of  the  Central  Massachusetts,  now  a  division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Rd.,  runs  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  to 
Boston  by  a  line  north  of  Route  8,  but  is  not  a  part  of  any 
through  line  between  the  East  and  West. 

Leaving  Northampton  (see  Route  9),  the  train  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  proceeds  east  up  ^he  valley  of  Fort  River,  with 
the  Holyoke  Range  standing  like  a  wall  along  the  southern  hori- 
zon, through  historic  Old  Hadley  to  Amherst  (Route  10),  where  it 
turns  southward  and  descends  the  Tabish  River  Valley,  parallel 
with  the  Vermont  Central  Rd.,  through  South  Amherst,  Dwight 
and  Belchertown  to  Bondsville,  where  it  crosses  Swift  River  and 
the  Athol  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.,  then  turns  north- 
east, up  the  Chicopee  Valley,  parallel  with  the  Winchenden 
Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  (Route  8),  which  it  accom- 
panies as  far  as  Coldbrook.  Here  it  turns  to  the  east  and  passes 
through  the  agricultural  and  dairying  hill  town  of  Rutland  to 
Jefferson,  where  the  line  between  Fitchburg  and  Winchenden  is 
crossed. 

Rutland  is  an  old  and  interesting  place,  dating  back  to  1686. 
Main  Street  was  laid  out  about  1722,  ten  rods  wide  through  the 
center  of  the  town  for  nearly  two  miles.  At  the  western  ter- 
minus of  this  wide  thoroughfare  stands  the  finely  preserved  house 
owned  and  occupied  by  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  and  a  half  mile  further  west  is  the  spot  where  Burgoyne's 
army  were  quartered  as  prisoners  of  war,  having  been  sent  from 
Cambridge  in  1778.  An  immense  well  marks  the  spot  of  their 
encampment,  which  was  built  by  them  as  a  pastime,  and  the 
masonry  remains  as  perfect  as  when  first  completed.     An  iron 
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spring  near  West  Rutland  has  waters  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  valued  for  medicinal  qualities.  The  Central  Tree  of 
Massachusetts  stands  about  a  mile  east  of  the  center,  and  is  a 
prominent  landmark.  Many  of  the  ponds  abound  in  excellent 
fish,  and  the  streams  afford  good  sport  for  the  angler  in  May  and 
June. 

A  few  miles  farther,  where  the  Stillwater  River  enters  the 
Quinapoxet  River  at  Oakdale,  the  Fitchburg  Rd.  from  Worcester 
to  Fitchburg  (Route  8)  is  crossed.  The  line  then  follows  the 
Nashua  Valley  through  the  hills  of  Boylston  to  Berlin,  where  a 
railroad  from  South  Framingham  to  Fitchburg  crosses,  and  on  to 
Hudson,  whence  a  railroad  goes  south  to  Marlborough  and  South 
Framingham,  and  north  to  South  Acton.  South  Sudbury  is  the 
next  station  of  importance,  where  a  line  from  Framingham  to 
Concord  Junction  crosses. 

The  suburban  towns  of  Wayland,  Tower  Hill,  Kendall  Green, 
Waltham  (Route  19)  and  Cambridge  rapidly  follow,  and  the  train 
enters  the  Union  Station,  Boston. 

Route  13. — New  York  to  the  Naugatuck  Valley  and  Winsted, 
Connecticut. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  lid.  runs  through  cars, 
attached  to  certain  trains,  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
York  to  Winsted,  Conn.,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Naugatuck 
Division  of  that  system.  The  main  line  (Route  6)  is  followed 
as  far  as  Naugatuck  Junction,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Housa^ 
tonic  River. 

Brldijcport,  however,  is  the  proper  southern  terminus  of  this 
division,  where  passengers  change  cars  when  necessary.  Bridge- 
port may  also  be  reached  by  steamboats,  leaving  New  York,  foot 
of  Catherine  Street,  E.  R.,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  landing 
near  the  railroad  station. 

From  Naugatuck  Junction  the  trains  turn  northward  up  ihe 
Housatonic  River,  keeping  it  in  sight  most  of  the  way  to  Derby 
Junction,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuck  River. 

Here  a  branch  comes  in  from  New  Haven  through  the  pretty 
town  of  Orange,  and  another  branch  crosses  the  Housatonic  to 
Shelton,  a  manufacturing  village  south  of  Birmingham,  and  fol- 
lows the  western  bank  of  the  Housatonic  to  Stevenson,  whence  a 
cross-railroad  extends  to  Botsford  and  the  Berkshire  Division.  A 
loop  line  also  passes  through  Birmingham  to  Ansonia, 
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Derby  is  mainly  a  residence  town,  along  the  high  western 
bank  of  the  Naugatuck,  and  is  an  old  place,  the  birthplace  of 
Gen.  David  Humphreys,  one  of  Washington's  military  aides;  of 
Com.  Isaac  Hull,  a  hero  of  many  naval  deeds  in  the  Tripolitan 
and  1812  wars;  and  of  Gen.  William  Hull,  who  surrendered  De- 
troit to  the  British. 

Birmingham,  opposite  Derby,  is  a  brisk  manufacturing  town, 
making  a  great  variety  of  small  metallic  articles,  hats,  corsets, 
etc. 

The  great  stone  dam  spanning  the  Housatonic  River,  in  a 
curved  form,  a  short  distance  above  Birmingham  and  Shelton,  is 
600  feet  long,  has  a  fall  of  23  feet,  cost  $500,000,  and  furnishes  an 
enormous  water-power,  only  partly  employed  as  yet.  Since  its 
construction  the  commerce  which  formerly  ascended  to  this  point 
has  almost  ceased. 

Ansonia  is  three  miles  above  Birmingham  and  Derby  (by  rail 
and  electric  cars  from  each),  and  is  an  old  and  busy  town,  over- 
looking the  valley.  Here  are  iron  works,  foundries,  extensive 
factories  of  brass  articles,  wire,  lightning  rods,  small  articles  in 
steel,  and  clocks  and  watches.  It  was  famous  in  former  years 
for  making  hoopskirts.  Seymour,  next  above,  is  devoted  to 
varied  manufactures,  especially  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  the 
latter  indu'itry  having  been  founded  here  in  1810  by  General 
Humphreys,  who  possessed  large  flocks  of  merino  sheep.  It  is 
connected  with  New  Haven  by  a  stage  line  through  Woodbridge. 
Beacon  Falls  is  another  wool-weaving  place  (mainly  shawls),  de- 
riving water-power  from  Beacon  Falls  in  the  river.  Then  comes 
Naugatuck,  a  dreary  little  town  around  and  among  the  great 
rubber-goods  factories  of  the  original  Goodyear  Company;  gloves, 
pins,  etc.,  are  also  made  here;  and  an  electric  railway  connects  it 
with  Waterbury. 

Waterbury,  a  busy  city  of  40,000  people,  is  one  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  State.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  hills  rising  from 
the  Naugatuck  River,  and  affords  delightful  walks  about  its  shady 
streets.  The  Green,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  is  a  small  park, 
adorned  with  a  stately  and  costly  Soldiers'  Monument,  by  G.  E. 
Bissell.  which  is  among  the  most  admirable  in  New  England,  and 
with  a  striking  fountain  and  watering-trough  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  horse— the  whole  modeled  by  Karl  Gerhardt.    The  City 
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Hall,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  Building,  a  club  and  good  hotels  front  upon 
the  Green,  and  near  it  is  the  beautiful  new  Court  House.  A 
young  ladies'  school  on  the  hill.,  and  the  noble  Bronson  Free 
Library  on  Church  Street,  containing  50,000  volumes  and  reading 
and  reference  rooms,  are  notable  institutions. 

As  a  manufacturing  and  railroad  center,  the  city  has  prospered 
greatly,  doubling  its  population  within  twenty  years.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  is  the  working  of  brass  and  similar  metals  into 
every  variety  of  goods,  from  pins  and  small  attachments  to  sheet- 
brass,  heavy  castings  and  tubings  of  all  sorts;  there  are  28  con- 
cerns in  this  line  alone.  Clocks  and  clock  machinery,  watches 
(including  the  universally  knov/n  Waterbury  Watch  Company,  in- 
corporated 1850),  buttons,  bicycles,  buckles  and  harness  and  car- 
riage hardware,  carriages  and  wagons  by  several  manufacturers, 
cartridges,  wire,  chains,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery,  are  other 
items  in  the  long  industrial  list.     It  is  called  "The  Brass  City." 

Electric  cars  traverse  the  city  and  its  borders,  and  extend  five 
miles  down  the  valley  to  Naugatuck. 

Stages  run  daily  to  Middlebury  and  three  times  a  week  to  Wood- 
bury, Watertown  and  New  Haven. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Waterbury  thus: 

1.  To  Bridgeport  and  New  York.     See  above. 

2.  West  to  Danbury,  etc.     Route  16. 

3.  East  to  Hartford,  etc.     Route  16. 

4.  To  Watertov/n  and  Litchfield. — A  branch  railroad  extends 
northwest  six  miles  to  Watertown,  a  quiet  and  picturesque  rural 
town,  where  several  summer  Doarding-houses  are  opened  annu- 
ally. A  daily  stage  runs  four  miles  across  the  hills  to  Litchfield 
(see  Route  14). 

5.  North  to  Winsted.     See  below. 

North  of  Waterbury  follows  a  series  of  pleasant  rural  towns — 
among  them  Thomaston  and  East  Litchfield,  the  latter 
hardly  two  miles  from  Litchfield;  Torrington  (electric  railway  to 
Winsted)  is  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  hill-region,  embracing 
West  Torrington,  Torringford,  etc.,  much  resorted  to  in  sum- 
mer by  city  people,  who  seek  the  numerous  private  and  rural 
boarding-places;    and  the  line  terminates  at 

Winsted, for  which  see  Route  17. 


The  Grevlock 

Berkshire  Hills  .  •  .  • 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 

OPEN   MAY   24th  TO  OCTOBER  30th. 

DELIGHTFUL  IN  SUMMER   AND  AUTUMN. 

Games  . .  Good  Music  . .  Excellent  Roads 
for  Driving  and  Cycling. 

A  Delightful  Stopping-off  Place 

BETWEEN   SARATOGA  AND   BOSTON. 
Ulustrated  Circulars  mailed  upon  application. 

VINING  &  SEISER, 

MANAGERS. 
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Route  14.— New  York  to  the  Berkshire  Hills,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  Litchfield,   Conn. 

Through  trains  over  the  Berkshire  Division  (former  Housa- 
tonic  Rd.)  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  run  from 
the  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York,  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
Litchfield,  Conn.  They  follow  the  main  line  (Route  6)  to  South 
NorwaJk,  where  they  turn  north  up  the  valley  of  Norwalk  River. 
Old  Norwalk,  South  Wilton  and  Cannon's  (resorted  to  by  summer 
boarders)  bring  the  train  to  Branchville,  where  a  spur-branch 
leads  to  the  east  (2  miles)  to  Ridgefield,  an  elevated  (800  feet)  vil- 
lage close  to  the  border  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  entertain- 
ing many  wealthy  summer  residents.  At  Bethel  the  Shepaug, 
Litchfield  &  Northern  Rd.  branches  to  the  right  toward  Litchfield. 

Bethel  to  Litchfield. — The  first  station  after  leaving  Bethel  is 
Hawleyville,  where  the  New  England  Rd.  and  the  New  Haven 
Rd.'s  line  from  Bridgeport  to  Danbury  are  intersected.  At  She- 
paug the  Housatonic  River  is  crossed,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
Shepaug  Valley  is  begun.  Roxbury  and  Washington  are  stations, 
with  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  in  an  elevated  and  delightful 
region  filled  in  summer  with  New  York  people.  Litchfield  itself 
is  one  of  the  best  known  and  loved  of  the  quieter  summer  resorts 
in  New  England,  and  is  largely  inhabited  by  fashionable  New 
York  families. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  the  county  seat  of  Litchfield  County, 
once  embracing  all  Western  Connecticut  (which  in  Colonial  times 
was  conceived  to  extend  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean),  and  pre- 
serves many  relics  and  characteristics  of  its  early  history,  giving 
a  charmingly  quaint  flavor  to  its  streets.  A  century  ago  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  principal  law  school  and  the  first  young  ladies'  sem- 
inary in  the  United  States.  Somewhat  later  it  became  the  home 
of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  remarkable  family,  and  here 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  great  preacher  and  orator,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  (see  Brunswick  and  Andover)  were  born.  "On 
Souih  Street  is  the  old  Wolcott  mansion,  built  about  17G0,  by  Gov. 
Roger  Wolcott,  where  was  born  Oliver  Wolcott,  an  officer  of  the 
Continental  Army.  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  (1795-1800), 
Gov.  of  Conn.  (1818-27).  His  grand-niece.  Miss  Alice  Wolcott,  now 
dwells  there.  The  leaden  statue  of  George  III.,  which  stood  on 
the  Bowling  Green  in  New  York  City,  was  brought  to  this  house, 
and  melted  into  bullets  by  the  Governor's  daughters.  Many  other 
solemn  old  colonial  mansions  ore  along  the  roads,  and  French 
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roofs  have  not  yet  invaded  this  dignified  seclusion.  This  air  of 
antiquity,  together  with  the  balmy,  cool,  and  salubrious  breezes 
which  dwell  among  these  hills,  have  given  Litchfield  a  high  place 
among  the  restful  and  unfashionable  of  the  summer  resorts." 

In  this  high,  dry  and  hilly  region  the  roads  are  kept  in  fine  re- 
pair and  the  drives  are  of  the  finest  and  remarkable  for  diversity 
and  for  the  magnificent  trees  which  everywhere  shade  tne  village 
streets — many  100  to  200  feet  wide — and  the  rural  highways.  Lake 
Warromaug,  near  New  Preston,  and  Bantam  Lake,  east  of  the 
village,  are  favorite  objects  of  an  excursion,  while  many  hilltops 
give  beautiful  outlooks.  Stages  communicate  with  all  the  outly- 
ing hamlets,  in  each  of  which  the  farmers  receive  summer 
boarders. 

North  to  Pittsfield. — From  Bethel  Junction  (to  return  to  the 
main  line)  a  few  moments'  ride,  or  a  trip  by  electric  cars,  carries 
the  passenger  into  Daiihurif  (Route  16). 

Leaving  this  bustling  city  he  moves  north  to  Brookfield  Junc- 
tion (railroad  southeast  to  Brigeport),  Brookfield  and  Lanesville, 
where  the  Housatonic  is  crossed,  whereupon  the  train  turns  up 
the  western  bank  of  that  beautiful  stream  to  New  Milford,  which 
is  populous  in  summer  with  health  and  pleasure-seekers.  It  is  an 
active  market-town  among  high  hills,  abounding  in  delightful  ram- 
bles. Above  it  are  passed  Kent,  in  the  center  of  the  tobacco-grow- 
ing district,  and  the  wild,  picturesque  Cornwall  region,  where  a 
number  of  villages  are  justly  attractive  to  summer  sojourners.  One 
of  these  is  Cornwall  Bridge,  the  station  for  Sharon  (Route  15). 
Rugged  scenery  follows  to  Canaan,  at  the  crossing  of  Route  17 
(which  see  for  trains  to  and  from  New  York,  via  Millerton). 
Canaan  is  a  neat  village  north  of  the  Canaan  Mountains  and  on 
the  border  of  the  State;  remarkable  for  the  fine  drives  to  pictur- 
esque points,  such  as  Falls  Village,  Twin  Lakes,  six  miles  west, 
Norfolk,  The  Dome,  and  northwest  into  Marlboro,  Mass.  Marble 
crops  out  everywhere  and  is  extensively  quarried  in  this  region. 
Passing  into  Massachusetts  at  Ashley  Falls,  the  next  station  is 
Sheffield,  the  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Berkshire  County, 
where  the  river  is  especially  beautiful,  as  high  hills  surround  it, 
Mt.  Everett,  west  of  the  town,  rising  to  2,624  feet.  The  main 
street  has  four  rows  of  old  elms  and  maples.  Passing  along  the 
base  of  Warner  Mountain,  with  the  Egremont  villages  in  the  plain 
at  the  left,  the  train  quickly  enters  Great  Barring-ton.  This  is 
an  old,  historic  and  important  market  town,  one  of  the  most  at- 
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tractive  villages  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the  foremost  places 
in  the  list  of  fashionable  Berkshire  summer  and  autumn  resorts. 

The  eminent  divine,  Mark  Hopkins,  was  a  resident  here  long 
ago,  and  here  married  the  lady  who  afterward,  as  Mrs.  Searles, 
built  the  palatial  residence  which  is  the  pride  of  the  place,  and 
has  done  so  much  otherwise  for  the  advancement  and  beautifying 
of  the  locality.  Her  example  has  been  followed  by  other  persons 
of  wealth  who  are  habitues  of  Great  Barrington,  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  their  generosity  being  the  magnificent  Congregational 
Church,  whose  interior  fittings  and  $30,000  organ  surpass  almost 
any  other  church  in  the  country.  Another  famous  resident  was 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  married  a  lady  of  this  town,  and 
lived  here  between  1815  and  1S25. 

Tlie  ''State  Line'  hmnch  diverges  westerly  a  short  distance 
above  Great  Barrington  to  join  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  at  the 
boundary  of  New  York  State,  furnishing  a  short-cut  to  Albany. 

Next  north  of  Great  Barrington  is  Stockbridg-e  an  even  more 
ancient  town,  where  missions  to  the  Indians  were  established  in 
1734,  and  where  Jonathan  Edwards  afterwards  labored;  a  noble 
stone  clock  tower,  with  a  chime  of  bells,  now  marks  the  site  of 
the  mission  churcli  and  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament.  It  is  a 
quiet,  beautiful  old  tO'wn,  not  much  frequented  by  hotel  guests, 
but  the  abode  in  summer  and  autumn  of  a  large  number  of  fami- 
lies of  wealth  and  culture,  who  dwell  in  their  own,  often  magnifi- 
cent, country  seats,  which  are  scattered  about  the  hills  and  dales 
along  the  finest  of  roads.  No  where  can  driving  and  bicycling  be 
more  enjoyable  than  in  this  district,  and  northward.  The  rail- 
road here  runs  east  and  west  with  the  river;  but  a  few  miles  west 
of  Stockbridge  it  leaves  the  Housatonic  and  turns  sharply  north 
to  Lee,  a  town  in  a  valley  between  the  Green  and  Taconic  ranges, 
and  having  a  water-power  which  was  long  ago  turned  to  use  in 
driving  paper  mills.  An  immense  quantity  of  fine  papers  is 
made  here  daily.  Lee  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  a  place  for 
summer  visitors  and  residents.  The  next  station  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  and  typical  Berkshire  Hills  pleasure-place 
— Lenox.  The  village  itself  is  not  especially  noticeable,  and  pro- 
vides few  amusements  for  the  excursionist  or  hotel  visitor;  but 
its  whole  neighborhood  abounds  in  the  most  exquisite  scenery, 
and  its  roads  have  been  perfected  and  extended  until  every  one 
of  the  scores  of  storied  hills,  ponds,  valleys  and  streams,  each  of 
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which  is  identified  with  some  legend  or  the  personality  of  some 
man  or  woman  whom  people  honor,  has  been  made  easily  ac- 
cessible. In  the  early  autumn,  especially,  these  roads  are  alive 
with  the  finest  outfits  and  in  hundreds  of  elegant  country-seats 
families  of  wealth,  fashion  and  culture  are  enjoying  their  freedom 
from  cares  of  state,  business  and  town  society.  A  delightful 
ride  of  six  miles  beyond  Lenox  brings  the  passenger  to  the  ter- 
minus of  this  line  at  Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield  is  the  county  seat  of  Berkshire  County — the  center 
of  its  judicial,  business,  and  material  interests.  It  is  situated  up- 
wards of  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  groups  (the  Ta- 
conics  and  the  Hoosacs),  and  as  a  summering  place  has  the  com- 
bined advantages  of  town  and  country.  Its  whole  neighborhood 
is  delightful  for  outdoor  life;  and  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
are  numerous  and  good.  Lake  Onota  and  Pontoosuc  Pond  are 
local  resorts  near  town. 

Electric  cars  run  from  the  railway  station  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  and  eastward  to  Dalton. 

Railroads  diverge  from  Pittsfield  thus: 

1.  South  by  the  Housatonic  Valley — see  above, 

2.  West  to  Albany.     Route  20. 

3.  East  to  Springfield  and  Boston.     Route  20. 

4.  North  to  North  Adams.— This  line  is  a  branch  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Rd.,  leads  up  the  Penkonnet  Valley  and  along  the 
reservoir  to  Cheshire  and  Goshen — delightful  dairying  and  cheese- 
making  villages  among  beautiful  hills.  Just  beyond  is  Adams,  a 
paper  manufacturing  town  of  importance  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Hoosick  River,  and  the  terminus  of  an  electric  line  from 
North  Adams.  Here  the  massive  Saddleback  Range  is  close  at 
hand  in  the  west,  dominated  by  the  towering  height  of  Greylock, 
which  is  easily  ascended  from  here,  (See  Williamstown,  Route 
19),  Factories  cluster  along  the  stream  for  six  miles  down  to  the 
terminus  at  North  Adams,  on  the  Fitchburg  Rd, 

Route  15. — New  York  to  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and  Benning- 
ton,  Vt.,   via  Harlem  Railroad. 
Trains  of  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  Rd.  run  through  from  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New 
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York  to  North  Adams,  Mass.  They  pass  north  along  the  Valley 
of  the  Bronx  River  to  White  Plains,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Revolutionary  battles,  to  Chappaqua,  identified  with  Horace 
Greeley,  past  Lake  Mahopac,  and  on  between  beautiful  hills,  the 
scene  of  much  romantic  adventure  in  the  past,  partly  incorpor- 
ated in  Irving's  and  Cooper's  novels  and  sketches,  to  Brewster's, 
where  the  New  England  Rd.  (Route  16)  is  crossed.  Pawling,  the 
station  for  Green  Mountain  Lake,  Quaker  Hill  and  the  Mizzentop 
Hotel,   Dover  Plains,  Amenia  and  Sharon  follow. 

Slutroti  Street,  Conn.,  2i^  miles  east  of  Sharon  by  stage,  is  fre- 
quented in  summer  by  many  boarders,  attracted  by  its  old-fash- 
ioned charm.  The  "street"  is  two  miles  long  and  200  feet  wide, 
bordered  by  ancient  elms,  and  here  are  the  Sharon  Inn  and 
many  boarding-houses.  The  healthfulness  of  this  high,  rural  lo- 
cality, whose  views  extend  far  across  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  the 
delightful  drives  in  the  neighborhood,  are  its  particular  attrac- 
tions. 

At  MillcrUm  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  &  New  England  Rd. 
(Route  17)  is  crossed;  and  at  Boston  Corners  is  a  second  contact 
with  the  same  road.  Copake  Iron  Works  is  close  to  Mt.  Everett, 
Mass.,  and  Hillsdale  is  a  frequent  point  of  departure  for  Great 
Barrington  and  other  Berkshire  summer  resorts  on  account  of 
the  delightful  stage  ride  of  nine  miles  across  the  hills.  The  ter- 
minus is  at  Chatham,  a  station  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.,  over 
which  the  train  passes  to  Pittsfield,  Mass,  and  thence  by  way  of 
the  Adams  Branch  (Route  14)  to  North  Adams. 

Chatham  to  Benning-ton,  Vt. — The  Lebanon  Springs  Rd.  runs 
trains  that  are  marvels  of  age  and  decrepitude  from  Chatham  to 
Bennington,  by  way  of  Lebanon  Sprhifis,  a  watering  place,  with 
medicinal  springs,  formerly  of  high  repute,  but  no  longer  patron- 
ized by  the  fashionable,  though  as  high  and  healthful  and  beauti- 
ful for  situation  as  of  yore.  At  Petersburg  Junction  this  line 
connects  with  the  Fitchburg  Rd.  (Route  19),  and  at  Bennington 
with  the  Rutland  Rd.  (Route  43)  for  Northern  Vermont. 
Benning-ton  is  a  neat  village  with  a  free  library  of  5,500  volumes, 
a  Historical  Society,  a  very  conspicuous  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  stone  near  the  station,  and  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  occupy- 
ing the  former  private  estate  of  Trenor  W.  Park.  It  is  the  coun- 
ty seat. 
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"Bennington  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  locality,  about  a 
third  of  its  population  working  in  its  mills  and  shops.  The  lead- 
ing interest  here  is  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  (begun  in 
1824),  some  of  the  best  known  manufacturers  in  the  country  hav- 
ing their  factories  here.  Among  other  lines  of  production  is  the 
making  of  knitting  machinery,  light  hardware,  powder-mill  ma- 
chinery, pulp  and  paper-m-aking  machinery,  yellow  ochre,  etc." 
The  Bennington  foundry  was  the  first  one  in  Vermont. 

The  historical  interest  of  Bennington  is  its  principal  attraction 
to  the  visitor.  Settled  in  1761,  it  was  the  most  populous  town 
in  provincial  Vermont  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  Ethan 
Allan's  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  was  recruited  here;  and 
later  there  was  established  a  depot  of  military  supplies,  for  the 
capture  of  which  a  strong  expedition  was  sent  by  Burgoyne. 
Stark  hastily  gathered  an  army  of  about  1,800  patriots  and  at- 
tacked the  British  entrenchments  about  five  miles  southwest  of 
the  village,  routing  the  enemy  and  capturing  a  large  number. 
The  anniversary  of  this  battle  (Aug.  16)  has  been  locally  cele- 
brated ever  since;  and  the  lofty  granite  obelisk  which  crowns  a 
hill  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  monument  to  this  battle. 
This  monument  may  be  ascended  and  gives  a  very  wide  view. 
Another  grand  landscape  may  be  obtained  from  the  summit  of 
the  neighboring  Mt.  Anthony  (2  miles),  reached  by  a  wagon  road. 

Railroads   at  Bennington  extend: 

1.  North  to  Glastenbury — a  farming  and  stock-raising  town, 
ten  miles  distant. 

2.  South  to  Petersburg  Junction  and  Chatham.     See  above. 

3.  West  to  Bennington  Junction,  three  miles,  on  Route  43. 
Route  16. — Hudson  River  to  Hartford  and  Providence. 

This  is  the  east-and-west  line  of  the  New  England  Rd.  Co.  across 
the  middle  of  Connecticut.  It  begins  at  Fishkill  Landing  (and 
Dutchess  Junction),  on  the  Hudson,  opposite  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
where  it  connects  with  the  Erie  Ry.  and  West  Shore  Rd.  for  the 
south  and  west.  A  steam  ferry  connects  Newburgh  with  Fishkill 
Landing,  whence  electric  cars  run  through  Matteawan  to  Fishkill 
village  (see  below),  where  trains  may  be  conveniently  taken. 
Dutchess  Junction  (two  miles  south  of  Fishkill  Landing)  is  an- 
other terminus,  where  passengers  from  New  York  by  way  of  the 
Hudson  River  Rd.  change  to  the  New  England  Rd.  From  this 
point  the  road  ascends  the  Valley  of  the  Matteawan  River,  through 
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Matteawan  and  Pishkill  Village,  the  latter  a  storied  rallying  place 
of  the  patriot  forces  during  the  Revolution,  and  reaches  Hopewell 
Junction,  in  a  pass  through  the  Fishkill  Mountains.  Here  a 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  &  New  England  Rd.  comes  in 
from  Poughkeepsie  (Route  17),  and  the  line  of  the  Newburgh, 
Dutchess  &  Connecticut  Rd.  continues  north  to  the  summer  re- 
sorts Millbrook  (Halcyon  Inn)  and  Stissing.  Turning  east  from 
Hopewell  Junction  the  New  England  Rd.  runs  through  a  hilly 
and  beautiful  region  to  Towner's  Station  on  the  Harlem  Division 
of  the  New  York  Central  Rd.,  which  is  there  crossed  and  then 
followed  southward  to  Brewster's. 

Brewster's  is  a  station  on  the  Harlem  Division  and  the  terminus 
of  the  Putnam  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Rd.  By  the  former  trains  are  run  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot, 
New  York,  to  Brewster's  and  northward  (Route  15),  making  con- 
nections, or  in  some  cases  diverging  through  cars  (to  Danbury) 
at  this  point  for  the  New  England  Rd. 

The  Putnain  Division,  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Rd.  (formerly  New 
York  &  Northern  Rd.)  affords  a  direct  route  to  Danbury  and  West- 
ern Connecticut.  Its  trains  leave  the  station  at  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Elevated  Ry.  at  155th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  pass  north  through  a  long  series  of  suburban  sta- 
tions, reaching  high  ground  and  beautiful  scenery  at  Tarrytown, 
and  later  giving  a  view  of  the  Croton  basin  and  the  vast  ar- 
rangements for  the  metropolitan  water  supply;  and  at  Brewster's 
connect  with  the  New  England  Rd.  or  proceed  on  its  tracks  as  far 
as  Danbury. 

East  of  Brewster  s  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  almost  immedi- 
ately entered.  Mill  Plain  and  Fair  Grounds  stations  are  passed  and 
Danbury  is  reached. 

Danbury  is  one  of  the  old  towns  of  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  as  is  manifested  by  the  great  trees  that  border  its  streets; 
and  it  is  the  home  of  many  wealthy  families  whose  heads  do  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  Two  or  three  fine  churches,  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, a  pretty  triangular  park,  and  the  avenues  of  elms  are  the 
features  recalled  by  a  casual  visitor.  It  was  a  considerable  vil- 
lage before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  widely  known  as  the 
headquarters  of  Sandeman's  fantastic  theology.  In  1777  the  Hes- 
sians came  here  during  their  raid  into  Western  Connecticut,  when 
the  fight  took  place  at  Ridgefield,  in  which  General  W^ccster  lost 
his  life;    and  they  destroyed  great  quantities  of  commissary  sup- 
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plies.  More  lately  Banbury's  fame  has  reached  the  ends  of  the 
earth  through  the  genial  drollery  of  the  late  Editor  Bailey,  of 
the  News,     Lake  Kenosha  is  a  local  pleasure  resort, 

Danbury  is  the  principal  hat-making  town  in  Naw  England — 
an  industry  that  dates  back  to  1780,  and  now  reaches  a  product, 
in  a  dozen  shops,  of  2.50,000  felt  hats  a  year.  Other  industries  in- 
clude plumbing  upon  a  large  scale,  the  manufacture  of  many  arti- 
cles of  metal,  etc,  etc. 

Electric  cars  run  the  length  of  Main  Street  and  out  to  Bethel- 
five  miles. 
Railroads    radiate  from  Danbury  as  follows: 

1.  West  into  New  York  State — see  above. 

2.  South  to  Norwalk  and  New  York.     Route  14. 

3.  South  to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven.  —Take  the  New  Eng- 
land Rd.  to  Hawleyville,  New  York,  New  Haven  &.  Hartford  Rd. 
to  Botsford  (Junction)  and  Bridgeport  or  to  Botsford  (Junction), 
Derby  Junction  and  New  Haven. 

4.  North  to  Canaan  and  "Berkshire,"  Mass.     Route  15. 

5.  North  to  Litchfield. — Electric  cars  to  Bethel,  or  New  Eng- 
land Rd.  to  Hawleyville  and  Route  14. 

6.  East  to  Hartfbrd,  PrDvidence  and  Boston.     See  below. 
Danbury  to  Hartford.— Proceeding    northeast    from    Danbury, 

Hawleyville  (Junction)  is  the  first  station;  here  crosses  the  She- 
paug,  Litchfield  «&  Northern  Rd.  (Route  14)  for  the  Litchfield 
Hills  northward;  and  the  Berkshire  Division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  leading  north  to  the  Housatonic  Val- 
ley and  south  to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  (Route  13).  A  few 
miles  farther  the  Housatonic  River  is  reached  and  crossed  at 
Sandy  Hook,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pomperaug  River,  which 
flows  down  from  the  hills  about  Watertown.  Southford,  To- 
wantic  and  Osbornton  are  small  stations  in  a  country  very  lovely 
in  summer.  The  mills  of  Union  City  are  passed,  and  then  comes 
Watcrhnry,    described  under  Route  13. 

Prom  Waterbury  the  road  proceeds  north  up  a  little  valley  dot- 
ted with  manufacturing  villages — Waterville,  Greystone,  Whea- 
ton's,  etc.,  beyond  which  is  Plymouth,  where  a  light-colored  gran- 
ite is  quarried.  Turning  east  at  Terry ville,  the  valley  of  a  tribu- 
tary of  Farmington  River  is  descended  to  Plainville,  where  the 
New  Haven  &  Northampton  Rd.  (Route  11)  is  crossed,  three  miles 
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south  of  historic  old  Farmington.  The  next  station  is  New 
Britain,  a  large  and  busy  manufacturing  town,  making  more  locks 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  great  quantities  of  hard- 
ware, tools,  etc.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Maj.  Gen.  Paterson,  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  whose  monument  stands  in  Lenox,  Mass.; 
and  of  the  learned  Elihu  Burritt.  An  electric  railway  serves  the 
town  and  extends  to  Berlin;  and  a  steam  railroad  runs  eastward 
through  Berlin  to  Middletown. 

From  New  Britain  to  Hartford  this  line  pursues  a  northerly 
course  through  the  pretty  villages,  Clayton,  Newington,  Elm- 
wood  and  Charter  Oak,  into  the  Union  Station  of  Hartford. 
(Route  8.) 

Continuing  eastward  from  Hartford  the  Connecticut  is  crossed 
into  the  ancient  and  pleasant  suburb  of  East  Hartford. 

Tlie  SpHmjflcia  Brnnfli  diverges  north  from  here  across  the 
broad  tobacco-growing  m.eadows  and  through  the  brick-making 
villages  of  East  Windsor  to  Melrose  (where  a  line  joins  from 
Vernon  and  Rockville,  southward);  and  thence  continues  through 
Hazardville  (great  powder-mills,  along  the  Scantic  River)  and 
Longmeadow  into  Springfield,  Mass.,  32  miles.  For  Spriyigflcld, 
see  Route  8. 

Next  on  the  main  line  follow  Burnside  (extensive  manilla- 
paper  mills),  and  Manchester.  This  is  the  center  of  a  group  of 
manufacturing  villages  in  the  Hockannon  Valley,  connected  with 
Hartford  by  electric  railways. 

Here  are  among  the  largest  factories  in  the  country  of  ging- 
hams and  other  cotton  goods,  immense  hosiery-knitting  mills,  and 
five  paper  mills  capable  of  turning  out  45,000  pounds  of  coarse  pa- 
pers, straw-board,  etc.,  each  day.  Formerly  bond  and  bank-note 
paper  was  made  here  extensively,  supplying  several  govern- 
ments with  stock  for  their  treasury  notes.  Talcottville  is  a  neigh- 
boring settlement.  South  Manchester,  reached  by  a  branch  rail- 
road two  and  a  half  miles  long,  southward,  is  a  silk-making  vil- 
lage, where  are  situated  the  great  silk  mills  of  Cheney  Brothers. 

Vernon  is  a  junction  point  for  the  Sprinriflcld  Branch,  which 
runs  north  through  small  villages  to  Melrose  and  thence  to 
Springfield,  Mass.  (see  above).  Rockville,  a  station  near  this  line, 
five  miles  north  of  Vernon,  and  reached  by  a  short  branch  from 
West  Street  .Junction,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town;  and 
Tolland  (Route  10)  is  only  five  miles  west  of  Rockville,  by  stage. 

East  of  Vernon  the  New   England  line  takes  a  southeasterly 
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course  through  the  romantic  Bolton  Notch  and  a  hilly  and  com- 
paratively thinly  settled  region,  with  stations  at  Bolton,  Steeles, 
Andover  and  Hop  River,  to  the  Willimantic  River,  which  is  fol- 
lowed into  Willimantic  (Route  7),  where  passengers  change  for 
Putnam,  Worcester  and  Boston.  East  of  Willimantic  the  train 
continues  down  the  northeastern  bank  of  the  Willimantic  River, 
through  the  factory  and  farming  villages  of  South  Windham 
(great  cotton  mills).  Scotland,  Baltic  and  Versailles,  where  it  turns 
east  to  JewettCity  (see  Norwich)  and  then  north  along  the  Quinne- 
baug  River  to  Plainfield,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Norwich  &  Wor- 
cester line.  Moosup,  Sterling  and  Oneco  are  villages  east  of 
Plainfield  in  the  Moosup  Valley,  filled  with  traditions  of  Indian 
forays  two  centuries  ago;  and  beyond  the  last  the  train  passes 
into  the  hilly  and  picturesque  country  district  of  Kent  County, 
R.  I.,  where  the  south  branch  of  the  Pawtuxet  furnishes  water- 
power  to  many  mills  and  leads  the  railroad  to  a  junction  with 
the  Pawtuxet  at  Riverpoint, 

This  locality  is  filled  with  cotton  and  woolen  spinning  and 
weaving  mills,  distributed  through  villages  that  nearly  touch  one 
another,  extending  from  Compton  in  the  south  to  Hope  in  the 
north.  They  are  served  by  branch  steam  lines,  and  by  a  local 
electric  railway.  From  Westcott,  just  below  Riverpoint,  a  branch 
railroad  follows  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  down  past  the  State  Prisru 
and  Reform  School  to  a  junction  with  Route  6  at  Auburn,  ir  the 
southern  edge  of  Providence. 

From  Riverpoint  the  line  bends  northward  through  the  mill- 
towns  of  Natick  and  Oak  Lawn  to  Knightsville,  on  the  Pocasset, 
where  the  immense  stone  and  brick  cotton  mills  of  the  Knight 
Brothers,  said  to  contain  more  spindles  than  any  other  single 
establishment  in  the  world,  have  caused  a  large  village  to  spring 
up  around  them.  This  is  the  terminus  of  an  electric  railway, 
'Which  passes  with  the  railway  through  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  manufacturing  suburbs  into  the  City  of  Providence. 

For  Providence  and  the  New  England  Company's  route  from 
Providence  to  Boston,  see  Route  6. 

Route  17. — Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  to  Hartford  and  Boston. 

The  Philadelphia,  Reading  &  New  England  Rd.  extends  from 
Campbell  Hall,  on  the  Walkill  Valley  Rd.,  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  145  miles,  its  trains  passing  over  the 
Hudson   River  on   the  great  cantilever  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie, 
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N.  Y.  Here  they  connect  with  the  trains  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Rd.,  but  a  ride  of  two  miles  (electric  cars)  is 
necessary  between  the  stations.  A  branch  from  Poughkeepsie 
runs  south  to  Hopewell  Junction  on  the  New  England  Rd.  (Route 
16).  From  Poughkeepsie  the  line  extends  northeast  to  Silver- 
nails.  Here  a  branch  comes  in  from  Rhine  Cliff,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  connected  with  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  by  steam  ferry,  forming 
a  direct  route  between  northern  Connecticut  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  A  few  miles  east  of  Silvernails  the  united  line  crosses 
the  tracks  of  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Rd. 
at  Boston  Corners,  and  connects  with  the  trains  of  this  road  at  a 
lower  station,  Millerton. 

Through  cars  are  run,  on  certain  trains  in  summer,  between 
New  York  and  Winsted,  Conn.,  over  this  route  via  Millerton  and 
the  Harlem  Rd.     See  Route  16. 

Connecticut  is  entered  immediately  after  leaving  Millerton, 
and  industrial  villages  follow  in  quick  succession. 

"The  industrial  value  of  this  section  of  the  road,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  Chazy  formation  from  Millerton  to  East  Canaan,  is 
very  large.  The  production  of  the  finest  grade  of  charcoal  iron 
has  always  been  a  most  important  one.  Lime  is  also  made  in 
large  quantities,  while  the  amount  of  marble  and  other  limestone 
quarried  is  very  large.  It  is  from  the  marble  of  this  section  that 
the  beautiful  State  Capitol  at  Hartford  is  built."  Some  of  the 
iron  beds  have  been  worked  for  more  than  a  century. 

It  is  a  wild,  hilly,  picturesque  region— the  lower  end  of  the 
Taconic  range — and  abounds  in  attractive  summer  villages,  such 
as  Lakeville,  on  Lake  Wononscopomuc,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Salisbury  Hills,  and  having  the  Hotchkiss-Yale  Preparatory 
School.  Salisbury  is  a  village  long  esteemed  by  summer  visitors 
for  its  beauty,  and  the  high  attractiveness  of  its  sur- 
roundings, many  lakes  and  mountain  tops  being  within 
easy  driving  distance,  aad  such  wild  scenes  as  Sage's  Ravine  and 
the  Bish-bash  Falls  (twelve  miles  west).  Chapinville  and  Twin 
Lakes  are  two  stations  on  the  Twin  Lakes,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Salisbury  (township),  which  are  surrounded  by  farms  that  re- 
ceive boarders,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  fishing  and  picnic 
parties.  Next  comes  Canaan  (Route  15),  where  the  Housatonic 
line  to  Berkshire  is  crossed.  Eastward  the  line  follows  up  the 
gorge  of  Blackberry  River  along  the  base  of  Canaan  Mountain, 
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giving  fine  outlooks  northward  into  tlie  Berkshire  Hills,  past  East 
[Canaan  (boarding  houses)  and  around  the  shoulder  of  Haystack 
fountain  to  Norfolk,  a  picturesque  old  village,  1,250  feet  above 
ide  water,  which  has  lately  become  the  summer  residence  of 
nany  prominent  people,  and  attracts  others  to  its  mountainous 
leighborhood,  where  Wangam  Pond  is  one  of  the  special  features, 
laving  several  summer  hotels  on  its  banks.  The  next  stations 
ire  West  Winsted  and  Winstcd.  This  is  the  busiest  town  in 
»Iorthwestern  Connecticut,  having  a  great  diversity  of  manufac- 
ures  and  a  large  country  trade,  stimulated  by  an  electric  rail- 
vay  south  to  Torrington.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  Route 
3,  and  has  stage  lines  to  Colcbrook  and  other  villages  north- 
vard,  populous  in  summer  with  city  folks. 

Hhjhlund  Lake,  just  sotith  of  the  town,  and  200  feet  above  it, 
s  surrounaed  by  a  boulevard  and  fine  estates;  and  the  village 
Lnd  its  neighborhood  forms  a  popular,  but  quiet,  summer  resort, 
loted  for  its  drives  and  boating.  For  an  illustrated  and  readable 
iccount  of  it,  consult  article  "My  Town,"  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
n  Harper's  Magazine,  1877,  Vol.  55.  The  Terry  family  has  been 
)rominent  in  Northern  Connecticut  since  Colonial  times. 

New  Hartford,  on  Farmington  River,  is  another  picturesque 
;ummer  center,  where  are  the  reservoir  and  dams  that  conserve 
vater-power  energy  for  the  manufacturing  towns  below;  and 
0  this  point  comes  the  Collinsville  Branch  of  the  New  York,  New 
^aven  &  Hartford  Rd.  (Route  11).  Just  below  is  Collinsville,  de- 
moted to  the  making  of  agricultural  tools,  largely  for  export  to 
Spanish  America.  Canton  and  Simsbury  are  villages  entertain- 
ng  many  summer  friends  among  the  surrounding  hamlets  in  the 
lills  that  divide  the  Farmington  from  the  Connecticut  valleys. 
Between  Simsbury  and  Tariffville  the  railroad  from  New  Haven 
o  Northampton  (Route  11)  is  crossed,  and  at  Tariffville  is  a 
ocally  famous  resort  for  picnic  parties,  Bartlctt's  Tower,  on 
ralcott  Mountain  (altitude  of  top  of  tower,  1,020  feet  above  the 
5ea;  admission,  25  cents;  restaurant),  the  view  from  which  is 
inobstructed,  remarkably  wide,  and  has  been  warmly  praised  by 
nany  acknowledged  judges  of  scenery.  Powerful  telescopes  are 
provided,  and  the  neighborhood  is  interesting  as  the  object  of  a 
lay's  excursion.  Bloomfield  and  Cottage  Grove  are  suburban 
stations  of  Hartford   (Route  8). 

For  Routes  from  Hartford  to  Boston,  see  Routes  8  and  16. 
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THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Boston  is  not  only  the  largest  city  of  New  England,  and  the 
headquarters  of  its  commercial  and  industrial  life,  but  the  cen- 
tral point  of  its  system  of  transportation.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
issue  an  illustrated  Handy  G-uide  of  the  City,  frequently  revised, 
which  gives  full  details  in  regard  to  all  the  streets,  hotels,  public 
buildings  and  places  and  things  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its 
suburban  district.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  map,  and 
can  be  procured  (price,  25  cents)  of  any  bookseller  or  newsdealer. 
It  is  therefore  needless  to  make  any  extended  description  of  Bos- 
ton in  this  book;  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  city,  especially  with 
reference  to  its  railway  stations  and  steamboat  landings,  will  be 
useful,  since  many  of  the  through  routes  of  travel  in  New  England 
require  passengers  to  transfer  in  Boston,  from  one  line  of  cars  or 
steamers  to  another. 

The  railway  stations  are  in  three  groups, — one  at  the  south 
side  of  the  business  quarter;  another  somewhat  west  of  the  cen- 
ter, at  the  edge  of  the  common,  and  the  other  on  the  north  side. 

In  the  former  group  are  the  following  stations,  side  by  side,  on 
Kneeland  street, — but  these  are  soon  to  be  replaced  by  one  grand 
station,  to  be  called  the  Southern  Union  Station. 

1.  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  (Old  Colony  System). 
Here  depart  and  arrive  all  trains  of  this  system,  except  those  of 
the  Providence  Division,  including  the  steamer-lines  to  New  York, 
whose  station  is  at  Park  Square;  al&o  the  trains  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Rd. 

This  station  is  on  Kneeland  street,  at  the  corner  of  South,  and 
is  passed  by  many  lines  of  street  cars,  connecting  it  with  all 
other  stations  and  parts  of  the  city.  Carriage,  express,  telegraph 
and  telephone  offices,  comfortable  waiting-rooms  with  women 
attendants,  an  excellent  restaurant,  news-stand,  etc.,  will  be  found 
in   the   building. 

2.  Boston  8c  Albany  Rd.  (Route  20).  The  station  of  this  com- 
pany is  next  to  the  foregoing,  on  Kneeland  street,  between  Utica 
and  Lincoln  streets.  Here  arrive  and  depart  the  extensive  subur- 
ban trains  and  those  to.  and  from  New  York,  via  Springfield 
(Route  8)  and  to  Albany  and  the  west. 

The  remarks  above  as  to  street-cars  and  station  accommodations 
apply    here    as    well. 
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Ttic  Pdvli  Sqiutre  Station,  at  the  convergence  of  Boylston, 
Charles  an '3  Eliot  streets  and  Columbus  avenue,  is  next  the  Pub- 
lic Gardens  and  Common.  Here  arrive  and  depart  all  trains  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  of  the  Providence 
Division  and  Shore  Line,  and  of  the  Fall  River  and  other  steamer 
lines  to  and  from  New  York. 

This  station  is  passed  by  many  lines  of  cars,  and  has  cab,  ex- 
press, teles^raph  and  telephone  agencies,  barber-shop,  news-stands, 
a  large  restaurant,  etc. 

(Nortlieni)  Union  Station. — This  vast  and  beautiful  station, 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  imposing  in  the  United  States, 
is  on  Causeway  street,  between  Nashua  and  Haverhill,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Charles  River.  It  is  occupied  by  the  diversified  lines 
of  the  Bof<ton  &  Maine  System,  and  by  the  Fitrhhurg  Bd.;  and 
here  depart  and  arrive  the  trains  of  every  railroad  leading  north 
and  east  to  the  North  Shore,  Maine,  the  White  Mountains,  Ver- 
mont and  Canada. 

In  this  station  are  the  head  officers  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
System  (occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  old  Boston  &  Lowell 
station)  and  capacious  and  comfortable  waiting-rooms,  with  every 
facility  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  strangers.  Street  cars  for 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  pass  the  doors.  Beneath  a  shel- 
tering roof  are  cabs  and  carriages,  and  carriage,  messenger,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  baggage  express  and  news  agencies  are  at  hand. 
One  of  Armstrong's  largest  and  finest  restaurants  is  provided, 
and  100,000  persons  pass  through  this  noble  station  daily. 

The  Steamship  Landings  are  as  follows: 

Anchor  Line. — (London).     Commonwealth  Dock,  South  Boston. 

Allan  Line. — (Glasgow).  No.  6  Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock,  Charles- 
town. 

Cunard  Line. — (Liverpool).  Cunard  Docks,  foot  of  Glide  street. 
East  Boston. 

Warren  Line. — (Liverpool).     Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock,  Charlestown. 

Leyland  Line. — (Liverpool).  Grand  Junction  Dock,  East  Bos- 
ton. 

Furnace  Line. — (London).     Hoosac  Tunnel  Dock,  Charlestown. 

Johnston  Line.— (London  and  Hamburg).  New  England  Rd. 
Dock,  South  Boston. 

Wilson  Line.— (Hull).      New  England  Rd.  Dock,  South  Boston. 
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Going  to  Boston? 

TRY    THE 


AMERICAN   HOUSE 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


EUROPEAN   PLAN. 


ROOMS  $1.00   PER   DAY  AND  UPWARD. 


C.    A,    JONES, 


HANOVER    STREET, 

NEAR   ADAMS  SQUARE. 


Nearest  L.arge  Hotel  to 

New  Union  Station. 
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Boston  &  Bangor  Steamship  Company. — Foster's  Wharf.  (Ban- 
gor and  intermediate  points  on  Penobscot  River.) 

Kennebec  Steamboat  Company.— Lincoln's  Wharf.  (Bath  and 
Augusta.) 

Yarmouth  Steamship  Company. — Lewis  Wharf.  (Yarmouth,  N. 
S.,  and  St.  John,  N.  B.) 

International  Steamship  Company. — Commercial  Wharf.  (Dig- 
by  and  Annapolis,  N.  S.;  Eastport,  Maine;  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and 
Halifax,  N.   S.) 

Boston  &  Gloucester  Steamship  Company. — Central  Wharf. 

For   Provincetown. — Commercial    Wharf. 

For  Nantasket  Beach. — Rowe's  wharf. 

For  Plymouth. — Winthrop  Line  Wharf. 

Canada  Atlantic  and  Plant  Steamship  Line. — Lewis  Wharf. 
(Halifax,  Hawkesbury  and  Charlottetown.) 

For  Philadelphia.— Central  Wharf. 

For  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. — Battery  Wharf. 

For  Savannah. — Lewis  Wharf. 

For  Jamaica. — Head  of  Long  Wharf. 

For  Portland.— Head  of  India  Wharf.     (Portland  S.  S.  Co.) 

The  daily  papers  will  give  full  information  regarding  the  many 
summer  excursion  steamers,  which  leave  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day,  during  the  season,  for  the  various  beach  resorts. 

Hacks  and  Cabs. — The  hackney-carriage  and  cab  system  of  the 
city  is  under  the  control  of  the  police  department,  and  drivers 
are  required  to  display  a  rate-sheet.  The  fare  for  an  adult  for 
short  distances,  within  specified  limits  in  the  city  proper,  is  50 
cents;  no  charge  is  to  be  made  for  one  trunk,  but  25  cents  is 
charged  for  each  additional  trunk. 

For  Cabs,  the  charge  is  but  25  cents  for  transporting  one  per- 
son from  any  railroad  station  to  a  hotel,  or  from  one  railroad 
station  to  another. 

The  Electric  Street  Car  System  makes  every  part  of  the  city 
accessible,  and  in  almost  every  case  for  a  single  fare,  by  means 
of  free  transfers.  These  cars  also  extend  far  into  the  suburbs. 
Extending  northward,  by  connections,  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Glouces- 
ter, Ipswich,  Newburyport,  Saulisbury  Beach  and  Amesbury,  Law- 
rence, Lowell,  Nashua,  N.  H.;    westward  to  Waltham  and  South 
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Framingham,  and  southward  to  Dedham  and  Brocton,  touching 
within  this  wide  circle  almost  everyone  of  the  crowded  and 
beautiful    suburban   towns. 

Hotels  have  increased  and  been  perfected  in  Boston  to  a  great 
extent  within  the  last  decade.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  are  the 
Parker  House,  Young's,  the  Adams  House,  Savoy,  American, 
Crawford,  Quincy,  Revere,  Boston  Tavern,  and  others.  The  finest 
restaurants  are  all  attached  to  them;  excellent  restaurants  of 
more  moderate  price  will  be  found  en  Washington  and  Boylston 
streets,  and  especially  in  Cornhill.  None  but  small  hotels  are 
near  the  Union  station,  as  the  northern  part  of  the  city  is  not 
attractive  for  residence.  Near  the  Kneeland  street  station  is  the 
old  United  States  Hotel.  Near  Park  square  are  the  Thorndike, 
Winthrop,  Plaza  and  Castle  Square,  while  the  "Back  Bay"  has 
the  elegant  and  high-priced  Vendome,  Brunswick,  Abbotsford 
and    Copley   Square    hotels. 

Places  of  Interest  in  Boston  are  numerous  and  scattered. 
The  eldest  part  of  the  city  is  at  the  north  end,  where  on  the  high 
ground,  overlooking  the  harbor,  the  first  settlers  made  their 
homes;  and  here  are  such  historical  points  as  Christ  Church,  on 
Salem  street;  Copp's  Hill,  and  others.  Nearer  the  business  cen- 
ter are  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  head  of  State  street;  a  little  farther 
up  Washington  street,  the  "Old  South"  Church,  and  on  Tremont 
street,  next  the  City  Hall,  King's  Chapel.  A  short  walk  from 
here  to  the  State  House,  on  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  will  take 
you  past  the  Athenaeum — one  of  the  greatest  libraries  in  Bos- 
ton. The  State  House  overlooks  the  Common,  across  which,  past 
the  Frog  Pond,  you  may  walk  to  the  Public  Gardens,  beyond 
Charles  street,  and  then  on  down  the  grand  Commonwealth  ave- 
nue in  the  "Back  Bay"  district,  to  Copley  Square,  where  are  the 
magnificent  Public  Library,  the  great  Art  Museum,  and  the  finest 
churches  and  residences. 

Even  a  single  day  in  Boston  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
one's  knowledge,  and  no  person  approaching  the  city  ought  to 
omit  as  careful  a  study  of  it  as  his  time  and  opportunity 
permits. 
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Route  18. — Worcester  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Portland,  Me. 

This  cross-country  route  is  a  direct  one  between  central  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  White  Mountains  or  Maine  coast,  and  forms  an 
interesting  route  to  and  from  New  Yorli  by  way  of  the  Norwich 
Line  and  Route  5. 

From  Worcester  (Route  8)  the  line  to  Frtchburg  is  followed 
northward  as  far  as  Sterling  Junction,  where  we  turn  eastward 
into  Clinton,  at  the  intersection  of  a  local  railroad  extending  from 
Pratt's  Junction,  north,  to  Berlin,  Northborough  and  Marlborough, 
south.  Clinton  has  factories  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  fine 
carpets,  wire  netting,  etc.  It  has  a  Memorial  Hall,  costing  $90,- 
000,  and  a  Public  Library.  The  Washacum  Ponds,  near  by,  are 
a  fishing  and  boating  resort.  Just  north  are  South  Lancaster,  near 
which  is  the  Slate  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  then  Lancaster, 
an  ancient  town,  the  scene  of  battles  with  the  Indians  in  King 
Phillip's  war  (1675),  and  in  the  French  war  (1704),  and  now  a  very 
charming  residence-place,  with  finely  shaded  streets,  a  large  sum- 
mer hotel  and  a  large  Public  Library.  Farther  down  the  Nashua 
River  valley,  here  entered,  are  Still  River  and  Harvard,  the 
latter  a  pleasant  hill-village,  two  miles  from  the 
station,  much  frequented  by  summer  boarders,  who  climb  Pros- 
pect Kill  and  boat  and  fish  upon  Bare-hill  Pond,  Mt.  Wachusett 
(Route  8)  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  west  from  all  these  uplands, 
which  everywhere  survey  a  beautiful  and  varied  landscape,  bound- 
ed by  the  Peterboro  Hills  and  other  New  Hampshire  highlands  in 
the  north.  Ayc-r  (Junction)  is  the  crossing  place  of  the  main-line 
of  the  Fitchburg  Rd.  (Route  19),  and  the  terminus  of  lines  north- 
east to  Lowell  and  northwest  to  Townsend  and  Greenville,  N.  H. 
The  next  station  is  Groton,  a  village  among  lakes  and  hills,  re- 
membered as  the  scene  of  a  savage  attack  by  the  Indians  during 
King  Phillip's  war,  when  the  border  settlements  here  were  rav- 
aged, and  the  incidents  took  place  that  made  the  neighboring  town 
of  Dunstable  famous.  East  Pepperill  (paper  and  sheathing  mills) 
is  across  the  Nashua  River  from  historic  old  Pepperill.  Two  miles 
beyond  it  New  Hampshire  is  entered,  and  soon  the  terminus  of 
this  division  is  reached  at  Nashua.  N.  H.    (Route  41), 

From    Nasliua  to   Rochester,  the  next  stage,  fifty-one  miles,  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Rd.  takes  a  straight  northwest  course  through 
a  beautiful   region   of   hills   and   lakes,   about   twenty-five   miles 
JO 
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inland  from  the  coast.  Beyond  the  Merrimac  River  the  town  of 
Windham  is  traversed,  crossing  the  railroad  from  Lawrence  to 
Manchester;  then  follows  Hubbard,  near  Governor's  Island  Pond, 
Sandown,  Fremont,  on  Exeter  River,  and  Epping,  on  Lamprey 
River,  where  the  railroad  from  Portsmouth  to  Manchester  is 
crossed.  Flint  and  Red  Oak  hills  overhang  northward,  behind 
which  is  the  large  island-studded  Pawtuckawa  Pond  in  Notting- 
ham.    Secluded  villages  in  Barrington  follow  to  Bochester. 

This  town  is  a  populous  but  uninteresting  place  on  the  "Nor- 
way Plains,"  along  Salmon  Falls  River,  where  great  quantities 
of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  blankets,  shoes,  bricks,  etc.,  are  made, 
largely  by  aid  of  the  water-power  in  the  Cocheco  River.  It  is  a 
railway  center  of  importance  (see  Route  40), 

From  Roclicstcr  to  Portland,  the  Portland  &  Rochester  Rd. 
takes  a  fairly  straight  course  of  fifty-two  miles.  Crossing  the 
Salmon  Falls  River  into  the  State  of  Maine,  it  trends  northeast 
across  York  county,  of  which  Alfred  is  the  capital.  Saco  River, 
Buxton  and  Gorham  follow,  and  the  train  enters  Portland 
at  its  own  station,  foot  of  State  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

Route    19. — Boston    to    Bellows    Falls,    Troy    and    Saratoga 

Springs. 

This  is  the  "Hoosac  Tunnel"  route  of  the  Fitchburg  Rd., — one 
of  the  oldest  in  New  England.  Its  trains  use  the  northern  Union 
Station,  in  Boston.  Taking  a  westerly  course,  they  pass  through 
the  crowded  suburbs  of  East  Somerville,  Cambridge,  Belmont  and 
Waverley  to  Waltham.  For  this  suburban  region,  see  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.'s  "Handy  Guide  to  Boston."  Waltham  is  a  large 
manufacturing  city  on  the  Charles  River,  connected  with  New- 
ton (Route  8),  and  with  Boston  by  way  of  Watertown,  by  electric 
cars. 

TJic  Waltham  Watch  Company,  whose  great  factories  are  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and  which  not  only  employs  many 
hundreds  of  skilled  workmen  and  workwomen,  but  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  general  prosperity  and  attractiveness  of  the 
town,  is  the  principal  establishment  here.  Some  large  cotton 
mills  and  machine  shops  also  flourish. 
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Northwest  of  Waltham  the  train  crosses  the  Central  Massa- 
chusetts line,  traverses  Weston  and  Lincoln,  and  runs  along  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond,  remembered  in  connection  with  Thoreau, 
and  having  a  picnic  station,  to 

Concord.  This  beautiful  village,  the  place  of  one  of  the  first 
battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  home  of  many  great 
men,  ought  to  be  visited  by  every  American. 

The  center  of  the  village,  whose  first  settlement  was  in  1635, 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  either  of  the  railway  stations,  and 
is  the  proper  place  to  begin  a  survey  of  the  locality.  Surround- 
ing the  little  green  are  the  Wright  Tavern,  substantially  as  it 
was  when  the  British  officers  boasted  there  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  would  disperse  the  gathering  "Rebels;"  the  Unitarian 
Church,  where  the  first  provincial  Congress  met  in  1774;  the 
quaint  Thoreau  Inn;  and  here,  also,  is  a  modern  Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment, nearly  on  the  site  of  the  historic  Liberty  Pole.  Turning 
from  the  square  at  the  hotel  into  Monument  street,  which  leads 
out  past  the  old  "hill"  burying  ground,  you  follow  for  half  a  mile 
the  course  of  the  British  troops  in  their  march  hither  in  1775  (for 
which  see  Route  38).  A  short  distance  beyond  the  track  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Rd.  there  will  be  noticed  on  the  left  an  old,  gabled 
house,  hidden  by  trees.  This  is  the  "Manse,"  built  in  1765,  where, 
later,  dwelt  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley,  and  in  one  of  whose  rooms 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Nearly  opposite  is  an  old  farm  house,  which  shows  bullet-marks 
of  the  battle,  and  a  short  distance  farther  you  come  to  a  lane  of 
trees  leading  to  the  left  to  the  river  and  the  ''old  North.  Bridfje."' 
Here  the  fight,  elsewhere  described,  took  place.  Here  is  the  grave 
of  the  two  English  soldiers  who  were  killed;  and,  beyond  the 
new  bridge,  Daniel  C.  French's  noble  bronze  statue,  "The  Minute 
Man."    Mr.  French  was  a  native  of  Concord. 

Returning  to  Monument  square,  walk  east  out  the  Lexington 
road  to  the  Antiquarian  Society's  house,  in  which  is  a  very  in- 
structive museum  of  historical  relics.  An  eighth  of  a  mile 
farther,  a  large  square  house  on  the  right  will  be  observed;  this 
was  the  home  of  the  great  thinker,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  and 
less  than  a  mile  farther  along  the  right-hand  road  you  might 
reach  Walden  Pond,  the  temporary  residence,  in  a  small  house, 
built  by  himself,   upon   its  bank,  of  the  poet-naturalist,  Henry 
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D.  Thoreau.  On  this  road,  also,  half  a  mile  beyond  Emerson's, 
lived  Bronson  Alcott,  in  whose  home  was  opened  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  and  where  his  daughter,  Louisa  Alcott, 
wrote  "Little  Women,"  and  other  favorite  books.  Hawthorne's 
later  home,  "The  Wayside,"  and  other  noted  literary  places,  are 
easily  discovered  elsewhere  in  the  village. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  where  all  these  and  many  others  who 
have  contributed  to  Concord's  fame,  are  buried,  is  in  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  village,  and  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list  of 
interesting  sights;  while  the  beautiful  neighborhood  abounds  in 
localities  of  romantic  and  historical  interest.  The  roads  of  all 
this  region  are  excellent,  so  that  a  driving  or  'cycling  tour  about 
it  will  be  well  repaid. 

Just  west  of  Concord  comes  Concord  .hinctlon,  where  the  Con- 
cord River  and  Route  21  are  crossed;  a  State  Prison  is  seen  at  the 
right.  Next  is  South  Acton,  whence  a  branch  runs  south  through 
Maynard  and  Whitman's  to  Marlborough  and  Hudson  on  Route 
12.  Turning  northerly,  the  line  passes  through  the  Boxborough 
hills  and  past  Long  Pond  and  Littleton  to  Ayer  Junction.  This 
manufacturing  village  and  railroad  center  has  railroads  radiating 
thus: 

1.  Southeast  to  Boston.     See  above. 

2.  South  to  Clinton  and  Worcester.     (Route  8.) 

3.  North  to  Nashua,  N.  H.     (Route  8.) 

4.  North  to  Greenville  and  Brookline,  N.  H.  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  Fitchburg  Rd.,  extending  up  the  agricultural  Squannacook 
valley  through  Townsend  to  Greenville,  or  Mason  Village,  a  fac- 
tory village  on  the  Souhegan  River  in  New  Hampshire;  stage  to 
Wilton.  A  secondary  branch  leaves  this  line  at  Squannacook 
Junction,  and  goes  down  the  west  bank  of  the  Nashua  River 
through  the  manufacturing  villages  of  Hollingsworth  and  Pep- 
perell  to  Brookline,  on  Patanopa  Pond.  N.  H. 

5.  West  to  Fitchburg,  etc.     See  below. 

The  main  line  continues  westward  through  thickly  peopled 
valleys  and  the  factory  villages  of  Shirley,  Lunenburg  and  North 
Leominster  to  Fitchburg. 

Fitchburg  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial  cities  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  also  many  features  fitting  it  for  a  pleasant  resi- 
dence. 
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Monument  square,  in  the  center  of  town,  on  Main  street,  has  a 
Soldiers'  Monument  of  great  size,  by  Nimmo,  consisting  of  a  group 
of  bronze  figures  mounted  upon  a  massive  pedestal.  Around  the 
square  are  the  Armory,  the  great  new  Normal  School  (with  the 
fine  High  School  building  beyond),  and  churches;  opposite  is  the 
Wallace  Free  Library,  costing  $85,000,  and  having  31,000  volumes, 
and  an  Art  Gallery,  which  is  worth  attention.  It  contains  a 
portrait  of  Charles  Sumner,  by  Parker  (painter  of  the  portrait  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington),  of  Webster,  by  H.  E.  C.  Petersen, 
and  of  Rodney  Wallace  (donor  of  the  building  and  funds),  by  F. 
K.  Vinton.  There  are  landscapes  by  G.  Andrews,  Berninger,  J. 
A.  Brown,  W.  G.  Beaman,  W.  Keith  and  others,  and  notable 
figure-subjects  by  Bougereau  ("Maternity"),  C.  Y.  Turner,  Jules 
Scalbert  ("Picnic  on  the  Seine"),  Laurenti,  Rodenmuller,  and 
others.  A  large  series  of  excellent  original  photographs  of  the 
"old  masters'  "  work,  and  more  modern  European  paintings  and 
sculptures;  and  a  museum  of  art-objects,  minerals,  coins,  relics, 
captured  battle-flags,  etc.,  complete  this  educational  display. 
Half  a  mile  above,  on  Main  street,  is  a  small  square  with  a 
fountain  and  bronze  figures  of  boys  just  ready  "to  go  swimmin';" 
this  is  by  Herbert  Adams,  a  native  of  Fitchburg,  and  is  good. 

The  manufactures  of  Fitchburg  are  along  the  Nashua  River, 
which  affords  them  water-power,  and  consist  of  extensive  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  grsat  machine  shops,  chair  factories,  four  paper 
mills  capable  of  making  180,000  pounds  of  paper  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  stone  quarries,  and  lesser  industries. 

Electric  cars  reach  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  run  to  West  Fitch- 
burg, and  to  North,  West  and  Center  Leominster. 

Stages  run  twice  daily  to  Westminster,  Ashburnham  and  Lun- 
enburg. 

A  railroad  extends  south  to  Worcester,  South  Framingham,  etc., 
giving  the  city  good  connections  with  the  southern  coast. 

C(»itlnuhi(j  ivcst  from  Fitchburg,  the  mills  of  West  Fitchburg 
are  quickly  left  behind,  and  there  the  eye  is  attracted  to  the  blue 
pyramid  of  Mt.  Wachusctt,  off  in  the  south — a  beautiful  picture; 
it  may  be  reached  by  stage  from  Wachusett  station,  but  better 
from  Princeton.  Westminster  is  the  station  for  Westminster  Cen- 
ter, three  miles  south,  on  hills  of  the  Wachusett  group.  South 
Ashburnham  is  the  station  where  the  branch-road  strikes  west  to 
Bellows  Falls. 

Branch  Line  to  Bellows  Falls. — This  branch,  from  South  Ash- 
burnham, passes  through  North  Ashburnham  to  Wmchen. 
don,  a  pleasant  manufacturing  and  farming  town  on  Miller's 
River,  and  a  railroad  junction  of  importance.     To  this  point  also 
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comes  a  railroad  from  Worcester  (Cheshire  branch  of  Route  9), 
via  Gardner:  a  road  from  Springfield,  via  Ware  and  Baldwins- 
ville;  a  line  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  via  Hancock  Junction  (Route 
41) ;  and  a  line  from  Keene,  N.  H,  It  is  the  latter  (formerly  called 
Cheshire  Rd.)  which  is  now  followed  northwestward  through  a 
beautiful  farming  country,  whose  neat  and  aged  villages  are 
beloved  of  summer  sojourners.  Mt.  Monadnock  comes  speedily 
into  view  ahtad,  and  Troy  is  the  best  place  for  its  ascent  (stages 
to  the  mountain-hotel).  Passing  stony  Marlboro  and  South  Keene 
the  train  reaches  Keene,  N.  H. 

Keene,  a  town  widely  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the 
rural-domestic  dramas  presented  by  Denman  Thompson,  whose 
youth  was  spent  in  this  locality,  is  a  prosperous  and  handsome 
town,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ashuelot  River,  where  a  frontier 
fort  was  established  about  1735,  and  was  attacked  by  Indians  in 
1746.  Many  visitors  come  here  from  the  Southern  and  Western 
states  in  summer,  one  of  the  special  attractions  being  Lake  Spof- 
ford  (see  Route  10)  in  Chesterfield,  ten  miles  west,  also  reached 
from  Brattleboro.  Stages  run  daily  to  Marlow,  Gilsum,  Chester- 
field, Richmond,  Surry,  Nelson,  East  Sullivan  and  Munsonville. 
Railroads  radiate  from  Keene:  (1)  Southwest  to  South  Vernon 
(Ashuelot  Rd,,  see  Route  9);  (2)  east  to  Nashua,  via  Hancock 
Junction,  Lowell,  Boston,  etc.  (Boston  &  Maine,  Routes  41  and 
43);  (3)  southeast  to  Boston  via  Fitchburg  (see  above);  (4) 
northwest,  as  below. 

West  of  Keene  the  first  stop  to  be  mentioned  is  at  Westmoreland, 
among  rich  farms,  from  which  the  train  passes  down  to  the  mea- 
dow-lands along  the  Connecticut,  where  Walpole,  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite villages  of  all  New  Hampshire  for  summer  visitors,  sits 
between  tne  rugged  mountains  and  the  placid  intervales.  This 
was  the  scene,  in  1755,  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  of  the 
old  French  War,  wherein  the  defeat  of  the  raiders  here  probably 
saved  the  Connecticut  Valley  from  wide  destruction.  Two  miles 
above,  the  train  crosses  the  river  into  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  (For 
this  town  and  connections  north  and  west,  see  Routes  9  and  43.) 

Resuming  the  main  line  at  South  Ashburnham  (Junction),  the 
next  station  west  is  Gardner,  a  manufacturing  and  trading  town, 
where  the  Cheshire  Rd.  crosses,  on  its  way  from  Worcester  to 
Winchendon  and  Keene,  N.  H.     Baldwinsville,  next  west,  is  at  the 
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crossing  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Kd.'s  Ware  River  branch  from 
Ware  to  Winchendon.  The  Valley  of  Miller's  River— a  dashing 
mountain  brook — is  then  followed  through  Royalston  (stage  to  the 
center)  to  Athol,  a  lively  manufacturing  town  and  terminus  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.'s  Athol  Branch  (Route  9)  from  Spring- 
field; stages  for  Athol  Center,  Petersham,  North  Orange  and  Phil- 
lipston.  Small  villages  among  the  hills  lead  the  route  down  Mil- 
ler's River  Valley.  Orange  is  the  stage  station  for  North  New 
Salem,  Millington,  North  Prescott,  Cooleyville  and  Warwick;  and 
Wendell,  for  Wendell  Center,  Lock's  and  Lake  Wyela.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  latter  are  mineral  springs  (with  a  sani- 
tarium), Mt.  Grace  and  other  localities  attractive  to  summer  resi- 
dents. Near  Erving  is  the  Lake  Pleasant  resort.  At  Miller's 
Falls,  where  are  considerable  factories,  the  Central  Vermont  Rd. 
(Route  10)  crosses  north  and  south;  and  here  the  road  bends 
southward  through  Cheapside,  crosses  the  Connecticut  River 
to  East  Deerfield,  and  then  Deerfield  River  into  Greenfield.  (For 
this  important  station  and  junction,  see  Route  9.) 

West  of  Greenfield  the  route  ascends  the  beautiful  Deerfield 
Valley  through  West  Deerfield  and  Bardwell  (stages  for  Conway, 
Shelbourne  and  East  Shelbourne)  to  Shelbourne  Falls,  where 
North  River  comes  in  and  furnishes  water-power  for  important 
tool  and  lock  factories.  Stages  run  to  Jacksonville,  Coleraine, 
Griswoldville,  Shattuckville,  Ashfield,  Buckland  and  East  Charle- 
mont.  These  are  rural  villages,  with  romantic  scenery,  like  the 
Coleraine,  Shelbourne  and  Leyden  gorges,  filled  in  summer*  with 
vacationists.  East  Charlemont  and  Charlemont  and  Zoar,  next 
up  the  valley,  are  in  a  historic  and  mountainous  neighborhood, 
with  stages  to  all  the  near-by  villages.  Here  the  wild  Hoosac 
Mountains  are  entered;  and  at  Hoosac  Tunnel  Station  a  branch 
road  strikes  north  into  Southern  Vermont. 

This  branch  (Hoosac  Tunnel  &  Wilmington  Rd.)  extends  north 
through  the  picturesque  and  historic  hill-villages  Logan,  Rowe 
and  Monroe  Bridge,  passes  into  Vermont  at  Sherman,  near  the 
lofty  Jillson  Hill,  and  continues  through  Readsboro  and  Whitting- 
ham  to  a  terminus  at  Wilmincjton—di  pleasant  little  city  under 
Haystack  Mountain,  much  resorted  to  by  city  people,  who  sus- 
tain many  small  hotels  and  boarding-houses  in  scattered  villages 
reached  by  stage  lines. 
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The  Hoosac  Tunnel  is  entered  at  Hoosac  Tunnel  Station,  and 
carries  the  train  through  Hoosac  Mountain. 

"This  stupendous  work  was  20  years  under  process  of  excava- 
tion, and  cost  the  State  about  $16,000,000.  It  is  4%  miles  long, 
and  cuts  through  Hoosac  Mountain,  whose  vast  bulk  running 
north  and  south  closed  the  way  until  the  tunnel  (in  1874)  opened 
a  new  route,  nearer  by  9  miles  than  any  other  between  Boston  and 
the  West,  and  of  easy  grade.  The  Nerthe  Tunnel  in  Southern 
Prance,  and  the  Woodhead  Tunnel,  in  England,  are  each  nearly 
3  miles  long;  and  the  Hoosac  is  second  only  to  the  Mt.  Cenis  Tun- 
nel (IVz  miles  long).  The  cuttings  from  the  ends  (by  power-drills 
and  nitro-glycerine)  were  met  by  borings  on  grade  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  great  shaft  sunk  between  the  peaks  of  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain. The  mountain  is  mostly  mica  slate,  except  near  the  west 
end,  where  great  trouble  was  given  by  a  soft  and  treacherous 
pudding-stone  through  which  a  tube  of  brick  900  feet  long  was 
built." — Sweetser. 

North  Adams  is  a  large  and  dull  manufacturing  town  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  where  the  Hoosac  River 
furnishes  w^ater-power  for  cotton,  woolen  and  paper  mills,  ma- 
chine shops,  etc.  An  electric  street  car  line  extends  south  to 
Adams,  and  west  to  Williamstown.  Stages  run  to  Briggsville, 
Stamford,  Heartwellville,  Readsboro,  Sadawga,  Jacksonville,  Hali- 
fax, Green  River,  Algiers,  Brattleboro  and  Wilmington,  Vt.  The 
North  Adams  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rd.  terminates 
here,  and  brings  through  trains  from  New  York,  by  Route  15. 
West  of  North  Adams  factory  villages  arc  passed  to  Williamstown 
— one  of  the  oldest  and  loveliest  villages  in  New  England,  a  sum- 
mer resort  and  objective  point  for  driving  parties  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills;  and  the  site  of 

Williams  College. — This  old  institution  covers  a  green,  grove- 
grown  hilltop  in  the  center  of  the  village  with  a  large  series  of 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  new  and  architecturally  fine,  mingled 
with  which  are  some  notable  churches  and  several  handsome  resi- 
dences. The  college  is  especially  patronized  by  the  sons  of  wealthy 
New  York  families,  and  has  some  350  students.  The  Library  con- 
tains 38,000  volumes,  with  10,000  more  books  in  society  libraries; 
attached  to  it  is  a  small  Art  Gallery.  The  College  Museum  is 
chiefly  geological.  The  Gymnasium,  and  two  Laboratories,  are 
recent  and  excellent  buildings.  The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History, 
an  adjunct  of  the  College,  has  some  collections.  The  Greylock  is 
an  elegant  summer  hotel  near  the  campus. 

The  highest  mountains  of  the  Taconic  and  Hoosac  ranges  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  lovely  village,  and  are  penetrated 
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by  roads  and  paths.  Mt.  Greylock,  the  highest  of  Massachusetts 
peaks  (3,535  feet),  is  six  miles  distant;  a  carriage  road,  12  miles 
long,  has  been  built  to  the  summit,  the  toll  being  25  cents  for  each 
horse.  A  foot-path  is  shorter.  A  remarkable  view  is  obtained 
from  Berlin  Mountain  (5  miles  by  road);  and  roads  extend  to  the 
summits  of  Mts.  Petersburg  (5  miles),  Hoosac  Mountain  (9  miles), 
Mason's  Hill  (5  miles)  and  to  the  curious  Natural  Bridge  (6 
miles). 

SontJi  WiUlnmf<to}im  is  a  quaint  and  old  village,  five  miles 
southward  on  the  road  to  Pittsfield.  It  is  ensconsed  in  hills,  sur- 
rounded by  old  farms  watered  by  brooks  and  fish-ponds,  and  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  New  England's  quiet  nooks.  The  Idlewild 
Hotel  here  has  long  been  well  known. 

West  of  WilJImnstown  the  railroad  winds  through  the  hills 
into  New  York,  where,  at  Petersburg  Junction,  it  crosses  the  Le- 
banon Springs  Rd.  at  Hoosick  Junction,  the  road  to  Rutland 
(Route  43);  and  finally,  at  Eagle  Bridge,  meets  the  Rutland 
branch  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rd.  (Route  44).  At  Johson- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  the  line  divides,  one  branch  going  down  to  Troy,  and 
the  others  diverging  to  Mechanicsville,  Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga 
Springs. 


Route  20. — Boston  to  Albany. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  station  is  on  Kneeland  Street, 
and  its  suburban  lines  reach  some  of  the  most  populous,  aristo- 
cratic and  beautiful  of  the  Boston  suburbs.  The  line,  already 
described  under  Route  9,  extends  directly  west  through  Worcester 
to  Springfield,  where  it  enters  the  new  Union  depot. 

From  Sprliuifldd  ircM  it  passes  through  the  pretty  precincts  of 
West  Springfield  and  Mittineague  to  Westfield,  where  the  North- 
ampton Rd.  (Route  11)  is  crossed.  The  course  of  the  swift  West- 
field  River  is  then  followed  upward  toward  a  hilly  district,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  mountainous,  picturesque  and  sparsely 
settled  as  the  sources  of  the  river  are  reached.  Chester  is  a  sta- 
tion of  som-e  consequence,  beyond  which  are  only  small  places  in 
rugged  mountains  until  the  western  descent  is  begun  at  Washing- 
ton. Presently  the  broad  and  beautiful  Berkshire  Valley  opens  to 
view,  with  the  scattered  streets  and  factories  of  Dalton  and  the 
distant  spires  of  Pittsfield  beneath  the  eye.  The  branch  to  North 
Adams  strikes  northward  here;  and  then  comes  the  Union  Station 
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in  Pittsfield  (see  Route  14).  Continuing,  the  road  bends  southward 
through  a  lovely  country,  passing  West  Pittsfield  and  Richmond 
to  State  Line  Station,  where  a  branch  road  from  the  Housatonic 
Valley  route  (Route  14)  terminates.  Passing  into  New  York  State, 
it  passes  Chatham,  the  terminus  of  the  Harlem  Rd.  (Route  15),  and 
then  swings  north  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  should  be  noted  that  from 
Chatham  a  branch  also  extends  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  forming  an  entrance,  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  to  the  Berk- 
shire region.  At  Albany  the  trains  enter  the  Union  Station,  and 
form  close  connection  with  the  New  York  Central,  West  Shore 
and  Delaware  &  Hudson  systems  of  railways. 

Route  21. — Lowell  and  Nashua  to  New  Bedford. 

A  useful  cross-country  route  may  be  taken  from  Nashua  or 
Lowell  straight  south  to  Taunton,  Providence  or  New  Bedford  as 
follows: 

From  Nashua  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd.  runs  southward  in  a 
curving  course  through  the  historic  townships  of  Dunstable, 
Tyngsborough,  and  Westford  to.Ncrth  Acton. 

From  Lowell  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Company 
has  a  line  south  through  Chelmsford  to  North  Acton. 

From  this  point  south  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Rd.  has  connecting  lines  through  South  Acton,  Sudbury,  Framing- 
ham,  South  Framingham,  Medfield,  Walpole  and  North  Foxboro  to 
Mansfield,  where  one  going  to  Providence  changes  cars.  Con- 
tinuing, the  line  takes  a  straight  course  to  Taunton,  (Weir  Junc- 
tion— change  for  Dean  Street,  Taunton,  and  for  Fall  River),  Mid- 
dleboro  and  Taunton  Junction  (change  for  Middleboro,  Plymouth 
and  Cape  Cod),  Myrick's,  Freetown  and  New  Bedford  (steamei?«  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket). 

Route  22. — Boston  to  New  Bedford. 
The  "Old  Colony"  route  (now  a  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Ha- 
yen  &  Hartford  system),  followed  by  trains  to  New  Bedford,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Fall  River  Line  (Route  2)  as  far  as  Taunton. 
Leaving  the  Kneeland  Street  Station,  trains  "pass  south  through 
Braintree,  Randolph  and  Stoughton  to  Stoughton  Junction,  where 
the  branch  comes  in  from  Canton,  on  the  Providence  Line.  Con- 
tinuing, Easton  and  Raynham  are  passed  and  Taunton  is  reached. 
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At  this  large  and  active  manufacturing  town  come  in  tributary- 
lines  from  both  east  and  west,  and  Route  21  from  the  north. 

"Taunton  has  probably  more  varied  industries  than  any  city  of 
its  size  in  New  England.  The  leading  ones  at  present  are  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  tacks,  nails  and  spikes,  locomotives, 
cotton  machinery,  printing  presses,  stoves  and  stove  linings,  cop- 
per and  zinc  in  all  mercantile  forms,  britannia  ware  and  bricks, 
besides  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  other  manufactures  car- 
I'ied  on  in  small  establishments  " 

The  course  is  then  straight  south  across  the  level  and  rather 
barren  and  dreary  plains  of  Lakeville  and  Freetown  into  New 
Bedford. 

New  Bedford  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Acushnet  River, 
the  principal  northern  inlet  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  American  coast.  For  nearly  a  century  this 
old  town,  which  was  settled  by  Quakers  about  1664,  and  began 
from  the  first  to  be  a  commercial  city,  was  famed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  whaling  ports  of  the  world.  This  business  has  decreased 
until  it  has  almost  disappeared;  but  it  is  one  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  stranger  here  to  wander  about  the  quaint  old  wharves,  visit 
the  dismantled  whalers,  and  allow  the  imagination  to  revel  in  pic- 
tures of  their  adventurous  careers.  There  are  many  delightful 
streets — notably  County  Street — fine  old-fashioned  houses  and 
churches,  and  notable  public  buildings  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  on  the  southern  coast. 
The  Public  Library  here,  now  housed  in  a  fine  building  and  hav- 
ing 70,000  volumes,  is  said  to  be  the  first  one  in  the  United  States 
placed  under  municipal  control.  At  the  extremity  of  Clark's  Point, 
projecting  into  the  bay  south  of  the  city,  is  Fort  Taber  and  a  light- 
house, now  surrounded  by  a  public  park.  The  drive  about  its 
shores  is  a  great  pleasure. 

Electric  cars  go  about  the  city,  to  Fairhaven,  and  eastward  to 
Fall  River,  connecting  there  with  the  line  for  Taunton. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  here  has  of  late  years  reached 
very  large  proportions  (1,250,000  spindles)  and  drawn  here  a  large 
foreign  population  of  operatives,  who  inhabit  the  North  End  for 
the  most  part,  where  the  celebrated  Wamsutta  Mills  are  situated, 
among  others.  Here  also  are:  Twist  drill  works,  cordage  factory, 
glass  works,  silverware  establishments,  boiler  works,  brass  foun- 
dries, candle  and  soap  works,  shoe  factories,  carriage  manufactor- 
ies, boat  building. 
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Fairhaven,  across  the  river,  is  almost  a  part  of  New  Bedford, 
and  has  grown  into  a  large  and  handsome  residence  town,  having 
a  very  notable  Town  Hall  and  Library  building,  the  gift  of  the 
leading  citizen,  H.  R.  Rogers.  Nonquit  has  long  been  a  favorite 
summer  resort,  six  miles  below  the  city  on  the  Bay  shore. 

Steamboats  ply  between  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  daily,  or  oftener,  touching  at  Wood's  Holl.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  see  Route  24.  Local  steamboats  go  to  Nonquit, 
Mattapoisett,  Marion  (each  a  summer  resort),  Wareham,  and  other 
landings  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  whose  shores  are  populous  in  summer 
with  visitors  from  inland  states  and  cities. 

Railroads    radiate  from  New  Bedford  as  follows: 

1.  North  to  Taunton,  Boston,  Lowell,  etc.  See  above  and 
Route  21. 

2.  West  to  Fall  River.     Route  2. 

3.  East  (from  Fairhaven)  to  Wareham.  This  short  line  runs  up 
the  low  and  pretty  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  through  the  summer 
resorts  of  Mattapoisett  and  Marion  to  a  junction  with  the  Cape 
Cod  Line  (Route  23)  at  West  Wareham,  just  above  Wareham;  it 
therefore  furnishes  an  alternative  route  to  Plymouth  or  Boston,  via 
Middlebury. 

Route  23. — Boston  to  Cape  Cod. 

"Cape  Cod  is  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula,  not  much  more 
than  five  miles  wide  in  any  place,  aad  extending  into  the  ocean 
for  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  southern  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  shape  it  is  like  an  arm  bent  at  the  elbow— the  outer 
shores  being  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  while  the  inner  coast  is 
laved  by  the  tides  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Within  recent  years  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  Cape  have  gradually  become  summer  resorts. 
A  line  of  the  Old  Colony  system  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  terminal  town — Provincetown." 

The  railroad  runs  out  of  the  Old  Colony  station  on  Kneeland 
Street,  in  Boston,  and  south  by  the  main  line  to  Braintree,  where 
Route  2  branches  off  westerly  and  the  line  to  Plymouth  (Route  25) 
toward  the  east.  The  main  line  to  Cape  Cod  continues  straight 
through  Avon  and  MOxitello  to  Brocton,  one  of  the  principal  shoe- 
manufacturing  towns  of  New  England,  where  are  the  factories  of 
a  widely  advertised  $3-shoe,  and  many  others.  It  is  the  terminus 
lu  this  direction  of  the  suburban  electric  car  lines.    At  Matfield, 
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just  below,  comes  in  a  branch  from  West  Bridgewater  and  Easton 
on  Route  2,  Immediately  below  is  received  a  branch  from  the 
Plymouth  line  at  Whitman.  Bridgewater,  a  large  brick-making 
and  manufacturing  town,  comes  next.  (Great  quantities  of  ord- 
nance were  made  here  for  the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revo- 
lution.) Then  the  Taunton  River  is  crossed  and  Middleboro  is 
reached.  This  is  a  prosperous  and  pleasant  farming  and  manu- 
facturing town,  near  Assawomsett  Pond,  which  is  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  in  the  State,  and  was  the  headquarters  of  the  In- 
dians who  began  King  Phillip's  War.  A  line  of  railway  runs  east 
to  Plymouth  from  here,  and  two  branches  west — one  to  Fall  River 
and  the  other  to  Taunton.  A  level  and  somewhat  sandy  region 
stretches  southward  to  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay  at  Wareham,  a 
neat  little  town  interested  in  iron-making  and  oyster  culture. 
The  vicinity  has  many  summer  homes;  and  a  railroad  down  the 
western  shore  of  the  Bay  connects  Wareham  with  New  Bedford 
(Route  22).  Trending  somewhat  eastward  through  Ware  the  road 
runs  on  through  a  marshy  region  and  spans  many  inlets  from 
Buzzard's  Bay — notably  Onset  Bay  and  Cohasset  Narrows — where 
townspeople  come  down  to  live  in  cottages  or  camp  and  fish.  Very 
fine  large  oysters  are  taken  from  all  the  river  mouths.  The  sta- 
tion Buzzard's  Bay  is  on  the  "neck"  between  Buzzard's  Bay  and 
Cape  Cod,  where  efforts  have  been  made  for  many  years  to  cut  a 
ship-canal  through  the  sands.  Here  the  line  to  Falmouth, 
Wood's  Holl,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  branches  off 
southward  along  the  Bay  coast;  see  Route  24. 

Turning  eastward  here  the  Cape  Cod  line  crosses  along  the 
southern  edge  of  a  great  tract  of  almost  primitive  woods,  still 
harboring  deer  and  other  wild  life,  to  Sandwich  on  Sandwich 
Harbor,— a  town  once  the  center  of  a  widely  fertile  tract,  now 
almost  ruined  by  sand;  its  settlement  goes  back  to  1637.  The 
old  village  still  has  many  friends  who  return  to  it  in  summer, 
however;  and  also  to  Barnstable,  and  the  many  small  outlying 
shore-hamlets  near  it.  Barnstable  is  the  shire-town  of  the  Cape 
(Barnstable  County),  and  is  the  head-office  of  this,  the  official 
port  of  entry  for  the  whole  Cape.  Yarmouthport  is  a  pretty,  shady 
little  place,  whence  a  branch  railway  crosses  the  cranberry  lands 
to  Hyannis,  on  the  South  Shore,— a  lively  business  town,  with 
Stages  to  many  villages  up  and  down  the  shore.    It  is  sought  for 
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the  boating  and  fishing  in  its  harbor  and  offing  Yarmouth  lies 
still  further  east,  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  inlet  called 
Bass  River;  and  opposite  it  is  Dennis,  engaged  in  salt-making 
and  the  fisheries.  Harwich  is  another  salty  old  place,  devoted  to 
cranberry  culture,  whence  a  branch  line  runs  east  to  Chatham 
and  the  hotels  and  fishing  quart9rs  along  Nausett  Beach  at  the 
"elbow"  of  the  Cape. 

"Lying  within  the  tempering  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
waters  about  Chatham  afford  the  most  delightful  sea-bathing, 
while  the  sandy  shores  and  beaches  naturally  complete  the  facili- 
ties for  this  summer  attraction.  Either  surf  or  still-water  bath- 
ing may  be  freely  indulged  in  by  the  visitor,  and  the  very  per- 
fection of  this  exercise  be  experienced.  Indeed,  no  form  of  ocean 
pastime  is  wanting  here — boating,  bathing,  fishing,  sailing,  every 
known  sport  or  attraction  that  Old  Ocean  has  to  offer  within  the 
limits  of  the  Temperate  Zone  being  in  fullest  provision  or  possi- 
bility." 

Turning  norihward  from  Harwich  the  main  line  passes  through 
Brewster,  Orleans,  on  Nausett  Harbor,  where  the  Cape  begins  to 
narrow,  Eastham,  South  Wellfleet  and  Wellfleet.  These  are 
curious  towns  among  the  sand  hills,  where  every  other  man  is  a 
"captain,"  and  the  principal  industry  is  the  gathering,  cultivation 
and  marketing  of  shell-fish.  Wellfieet  is  at  the  head  of  Wellfleet 
Bay,  and  owns  many  sea-fishing  vessels  and  some  oyster  beds. 
Truro  is  in  a  sandy  desert,  upon  whose  outer  beaches  the  fury  and 
power  of  the  ocean  can  be  seen  as  nowhere  else  in  this  country; 
the  talk  is  all  of  the  sea,  and  mainly  of  wrecks;  and  Highland 
Light  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  of  all  the  coun- 
try's lighthouses.  A  run  along  the  inner  shore,  around  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  brings  the  train  to  the  terminus,  near  the  land's  end,  at 
Provincetown. 

In  this  bay,  held  within  the  piotecting  grasp  of  the  hooked  end 
of  the  Cape,  and  a  harbor  that  has  been  a  blessed  refuge  to  mar- 
iners since  the  days  of  the  wandering  Northmen,  the  gale-beaten 
"Mayflower"  anchored,  Nov.  11,  1620;  and  here  its  Puritan  pas- 
sengers drew  up  ihat  compact  which  is  the  basis  of  American 
constitutional  government.  Nowhere  else  can  the  desc^endants 
of  the  Puritans  or  the  fruit  of  their  sturdy  ideas  be  found  in  such 
purity  as  around  the  shores  of  this  bay. 

Provincetown  consists  mainly  of  one  long  street  curving  along 
the  waterfront,  the  few  back  streets  struggling  painfully  for  ex- 
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A  new,  handsomelv-furnished,  fireproof  house  of  the  highest  class.  Located 
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istence  against  the  inroads  of  the  blowing  sand.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  large  fishing  and  maritime  interest,  outfitting  ves- 
sels and  marketing  their  catches.  The  town  is  therefore  lull  of 
novel  scenes  to  the  stranger,  and  entertains  great  numbers  of 
visitors  in  summer.  Fishing,  sailing  and  excursions  to  the  outer 
coast  comprise  the  amusements.  A  daily  steamer  runs  between 
here  and  Boston  (Commercial  Street  wharf). 

Route  24. — Boston  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 
Three  routes  exist  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

1.  From  New  York,  direct,  by  steamers  of  the  Maine  Steamship 
Line  to  Cottage  City.     See  Route  1. 

2.  From  the  west  or  from  Boston,  via  Providence  and  Fall 
River,  or  via  Taunton,  to  New  Bedford  and  thence  by  steamboat. 
This  is  perhaps  the  preferable  route  for  travelers  who  are  visiting 
this  part  of  the  state  for  the  first  time,  as  it  allows  of  a  glimpse 
of,  or  visit  to,  more  interesting  scenes  than  the  next  named;  and 
in  any  case  it  would  be  well  for  the  excursionist  to  go  to  the 
islands  one  way  and  come  back  the  other,  as  the  cost,  time  and 
conveniences  are  about  equal. 

TJie  stcdinboats  for  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  (Old  Col- 
ony Line)  leave  New  Bedford  four  times  daily,  on  arrival  of  ex- 
press trains,  and  cross  to  Wood's  Holl,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Buzzard's  Bay,  where  they  call  to  receive  passengers  from  the 
Falmouth  train,  and  then  cross  to  the  islands. 

3.  The  direct  route  from  Boston  is  via  Middleboro,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  Cape  Cod  Line  (Route  23)  as  far  as  Buzzard's  Bay, 
where  it  diverges  to  the  south  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  with  stations  at  Monument  Beach,  Wenaumet,  Po- 
casset,  Cataumet,  North  Falmouth,  West  Falmouth,  Falmouth  and 
Wood's  Holl. 

This  shore  is  a  succession  of  summer  resorts,  and  includes  some 
noted  estates,  such  as  "Crow's  Nest,"  on  Buttermilk  Bay,  the 
home  of  the  great  actor  Joseph  Jefferson  (burned  in  1893);  "Gray 
Gables,"  at  Monument  Point,  the  summer  residence  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  (seen  as  the  train  crosses  the  railroad 
bridge),  and  many  others  owned  by  prominent  men  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  Monument  Beach  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and 
its  little  harbor  is  crowded  with  pleasure  boats  and  excursion 
craft.  Off  Monument  Beach  is  Tobey  Island  and  the  clubhouse 
of  Boston  yachtsmen.    Below  Tobey  Island  is  "Wenaumet  Neck," 
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with  "Wing's  Neck  Light"  on  its  extreme  point.  Cataumet 
stretches  its  winding  shores  below  Wenaiimet,  and  these  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  summer  homes  of  cultured  and  wealthy  people. 
Their  next  neighbors  in  summer  time  are  found  in  North  Fal- 
mouth, and  are  people  from  Newton,  Mass.,  who  call  their  resort 
"Nonantum,"  the  Indian  name  of  Newton.  Stages  run  to  Mash- 
pee  and  other  villages  on  ponds  and  inlets  eastward.  Falmouth 
is  a.  village  of  considerable  importance,  having  many  summer 
residents,  and  stages  go  to  quaint  Waquoit  Harbor,  beyond  which 
is  the  Mashpee  Indian  reservation.  The  terminus  of  the  railroad 
is  at  Wood's  Holl,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Cape  Cod.  on  a  narrow 
tidal  strait  separating  the  mainland  from  the  nearest  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands.  These  are  a  line  of  sandy  and  gravelly  islands 
stretching  southeast  and  dividing  Buzzard's  Bay  from  Vineyard 
Sound— the  water  lying  between  Martha's  Vineyard  (island)  and 
the  mainland.  The  largest  is  Naus-hon,  which  is  wooded,  and 
forms  a  private  estate  where  game  is  preserved,  etc.  Nashawena 
and  Cuttyhunk  are  noted  as  fishing  places.  The  outermost  one, 
Penekese.  became  world-famous  in  1873  as  the  place  where  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz  established  the  Anderson  Seaside  School  of  Natural 
History,  which  lived  only  two  seasons.  On  Cuttyhunk  was  made 
the  first  practical  attempt  at  English  settlement  in  New  England. 

Wood's  Holl  is  a  small  town,  having  fishing  interests,  and  im- 
portant commercially  as  the  port  for  the  steamboats  to  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  Here  Is  the  Seaside  Station  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  whose  dredging  operations,  ex- 
periment laboratories  and  especially  the  aquariums,  are  of  great 
interest,  and  attract  to  this  village  each  summer  a  resident  corps 
of  officials  and  students.  The  buildings  are  conspicuous  across 
the  harbor  from  the  terminal  station,  where  the  steamboats  to 
and  from  the  islands  and  New  Bedford  (see  above)  meet  incoming 
and  outgoing  trains. 

Martha's  Vineyard  is  a  large  island  directly  south  of  the 
"heel"  of  Cape  Cod  and  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  Vineyard 
Sound,  which  is  the  track  of  all  coasting  vessels  and  the  highway 
of  more  ocean  traffic  each  year  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
except  the  English  Channel.  Its  name  goes  back  to  Gosnold's 
discovery  in  1602. 

After  occasional  visits  a  permanent  settlement  was  effected  by 
the  Mayhew  family,  under  Lord  Sterling,  in  1G42;  and  these  peo- 
ple, by  their  kindness  to  the  Indians,  retained  undisturbed  pos- 
session until  1710.  The  island  became  the  home  of  a  hardy  race 
of  fishermen  and  whalers,  and  began  to  be  resorted  in  summer 
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half  a  century  ago  by  families  from  the  interior  of  the  state,  the 

Methodist  camp-meetings  having  been  begun  in  1835.  This  and 

the  Elizabeth  Islands  constitute  Dukes  County,  whose  capital  is 
Edgartown. 

Cottmje  City  is  the  principal  port  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
the  center  of  its  summer  life. 

This  is  a  "city"  of  summer  houses.  "From  the  lordly  palace- 
cottage,  fitted  for  the  occupancy  of  a  millionaire  governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  ornate,  many-gabled  club-house,  shel- 
tering the  representatives  of  wealth  and  luxury  from  many  cen- 
ters, to  the  humble,  tent-roofed  cot  of  the  camp-meeting  pilgrim, 
every  kind  and  description  of  summer  dwelling  is  included  within 
the  house  provision  of  Cottage  City."  The  streets  are  irregular, 
winding  and  broken  by  parks  and  circles,  shaded  by  oak  trees  and 
opening  into  lanes;  and  in  the  center  of  Trinity  Park — the  orig- 
inal camp-meeting  grounds  in  which  the  city  originated — rises 
the  great  Tabernacle  devoted  to  the  religious  assemblies  which 
are  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  locality.  The  Highlands  and  Oak 
Bluffs  are  extensions  northward,  on  the  high  bluffs  of  the  East 
Chop,  each  having  a  steamboat  landing  and  a  tramway  to  Cottage 
City. 

The  East  and  West  Chops  are  capes  forming  the  northern  points 
of  the  island,  and  inclosing  Vineyard  Haven— a  fine  harbor,  often 
thronged  with  vessels  seeking  refuge  from  storms.  The  beautiful 
village  of  Vineyard  Haven  lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  connected  with  Cottage  City  by  ferries  and  fine  roads. 
North  Tisbury  is  an  old-fashioned  place  on  Vineyard  Sound;  and 
Gay  Head  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  a  popular 
objective  point  for  driving  parties. 

From  Cottage  City  southward  a  railroad  runs  to  Edgartown  (G 
miles)  and  on  to  Katama  Point  (9  miles). 

Edfjartown  is  the  original  port  of  the  island,  and  formerly  was 
the  headquarters  of  a  whale  fishery  known  the  world  over;  it  is 
on  a  capacious  harbor,  opening  northward,  and  communicating 
with  Katama  Bay,  opening  southward,  by  a  passage,  which  cuts 
off  Chappaquiddick  Island,  whose  beach  (Cape  Poge)  forms  the 
easternmost  limit  of  the  Vineyard.  Katama  is  growing  into  a 
fine  and  fashionable  summer  resort.  From  Edgartown  fine  roads 
extend  westward  to  Oyster  Pond,  Tisbury,  Peaked  and  Prospect 
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Hills,  and  all  parts  of  the  island;    and  driving  is  the  principal 
recreation  on  shore. 

Nantucket  is  reached  in  the  same  steamer  (twice  daily  in  sum- 
mer), after  calling  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  distance  being  about 
28  miles  from  Cottage  City.  It  lies  a  little  south  of  east  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  has  muc'h  the  same  character — gravelly  hills, 
covered  by  half  cultivated  farms.  It  and  Muskeget,  Tuckermuck, 
and  some  other  adjacent  islands,  form  a  county  of  Massachusetts. 

Rediscovered  by  Gosnold  in  1602,  after  having  been  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Norsemen,  it  became  part  of  the  Sterling-Mayhew  pos- 
sessions in  1641,  and  in  1659  was  first  settled  by  the  ancestors  of 
families  still  prominent  in  Nantucket  affairs.  A  house  still  stand- 
ing was  built  in  1686;  and  the  vestry  of  the  North  Church  dates 
from  1711.  From  the  earlier  times  Nantucket  men  became  fa- 
mous in  whaling,  originally  pursued  in  roiw-boats  and  sloops  from 
the  shores;  and  a  Characteristic  of  the  local  architecture  was  the 
"whale  walk,"  or  outlook  on  the  roof  of  each  house  near  the 
shore.  From  about  1730  ships  began  to  be  built  for  whaling  on 
the  high  seas,  and  before  the  end  of  "that  century  Nantucket  whal- 
ers were  known  In  every  sea  and  annually  penetrated  the  remot- 
est open  water  of  the  Arctic  oceans.  The  whole  island  became  de- 
voted to  this  industry,  and  a  nursery  of  seamen;  after  1840,  how- 
ever, the  business  declined  until  it  expired  v.ith  the  departure  of 
the  last  whaling  ship  in  1869.  This  sketch  has  been  given  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole  appear- 
ance, sentiment  and  picturesque  interest  of  this  strange  isle  of 
the  sea,  to  which  thousands  of  visitors  now  betake  themselves  in 
summer.  With  the  decline  of  whaling  and  the  diminution  of 
maritime  interests  generally,  all  the  industries,  prosperity  and 
population  of  the  island  declined,  until  the  10,000  permanent  resi- 
dents there  in  1840  are  now  reduced  to  3,000. 

Nantucket  is  the  principal  town— one  which  has  many  more 
houses  than  families,  and  much  picturesqueness.  It  lives  almost 
wholly  from  the  summer  boarders,  attracted  here  by  the  climate 
and  fishing.  The  appearance  is  of  something  far  mora  ancient 
than  it  really  is,  for  the  great  fire  of  1846  swept  away  nearly  the 
whole  town;  but  forgetting  this,  one  wanders  about  as  if  in  some 
quaint  foreign  port.  Modern  features  are  here  for  comfort,  edu- 
cation and  safety,  however.  Hotels  are  numerous  and  good.  The 
Atheneum  contains  a  large  library  and  an  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting museum  of  curios  and  relics  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe; 
and  there  are  some  very  interesting  old  ships,  houses  and 
churches.     To  the  villages  of  fishermen  and  farmers  dotted  about 
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the  island  one  may  walk  almost  as  easily  as  to  ride,  for  the  roads 
are  hardly  better  than  cart-tracks  through  sand  and  gravel;  of 
these  the  largest,  most  curious  and  famous  is  'Sconset  (Siasconset), 
on  the  extreme  eastern  shore,  where  Sankaty  Head  confronts  the 
open  Atlantic.  A  railroad  noiw  runs  between  these  two  villages, 
and  the  latter  is  rapidly  growing  into  prominence  as  a  summer 
cottage  and  surf-bathing  place.  The  great  amusement  of  visitors 
to  the  island,  however,  is  sea-fishing — especially  for  bluefish, 
swordfish  and  sharks;  and  nowhere  else  can  this  and  yachting  be 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Route  25. — Boston  to  the  South  Shore  and  Plymouth. 
The  south  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  presents  fewer  striking 
contrasts  than  the  north  shore,  but  it  abounds  in  charming  scenery 
of  sea  and  land,  and  it  is  more  emphatically  given  over  to  the 
worship  of  the  summer  boarder.  From  Downer  Landing  and 
Hingham,  around  the  queer  little  peninsula  (Nantasket  Beach),  on 
whose  extremity  stands  the  town  of  Hull,  to  Plymouth,  the  shore 
is  lined  with  boarding-houses,  hotels,  and  summer  cottages.  This 
is  accessible  by  three  routes: 

1.  Steamboats,  several  times  daily,  from  Rowe's  Wharf  to 
Downer's  Landing,  Hingham  and  Nantasket  (Beach);  and  every 
morning  from  Winthrop  Line  Wharf  to  Plymouth. 

2.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd. — South  Shore  line  to 
the  coast  towns;   and 

3.  "Old  Colony"  Line  direct  to  Plymouth  via  Braintree  and 
Whitman. 

All  trains  leave  from  the  Old  Colony  station  on  Kneeland  Street. 
and  follow  Route  2  as  far  as  Braintree. 

The  South  Shore  Line.  —The  first  station  east  of  Braintree  is 
Weymouth — a  large  shoemaking  town,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements,  where  Miles  Standish  disgraced  himself  and 
the  colony  by  his  treacherous  attack  upon  an  Indian  council.  Be- 
yond East  Weymouth  is  Hingham — a  very  old  Colonial  settle- 
ment, containing  many  curious  relics  (churches,  burial-grounds, 
etc.),  of  the  earliest  years  of  European  occupation.  The  ancient 
graveyard  contains  a  tall  obelisk  monument  to  the  earliest  set- 
tlers, and  the  graves  of  John  A.  Andrew,  war-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts  (1861-65),    beneath   a  grand    statue,   and    of    Maj.-Gen. 
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Lincoln,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Near  the  mouth  of  its  harbor 
is  Downer  Landing,  a  picturesque,  breezy  cottage  town  of  Boston 
families  who  boast  of  the  special  attractiveness  of  the  Melville 
garden  and  the  huge  "clambake  pavilion." 

Tlie  Nantaskct  Beach  R(  til  wad,  whose  locomotives  are  moved 
by  electricity,  branches  off  here  to  Nantasket  Beach  and  the  line 
of  summer  resorts  as  far  as  Hull,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nar- 
row, northward  stretching  peninsula  that  guards  this  southern 
extension  of  Boston  Bay  from  the  sea. 

Nantasket  Beach  is  to  Boston  what  Coney  Island  is  to  New 
York,  but  in  its  picturesqueness  and  natural  beauty,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  crowds  who  throng  it  on  warm  summer  days,  it 
is  far  superior.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  beaches  in  the 
world,  sweeping  round  in  a  majestic  curve,  almost  as  even  as 
a  floor,  miles  in  length,  and  offering  unrivaled  facilities  for  bath- 
ing, walking,  driving,  and  lounging.  There  are  aquariums, 
merry-go-rounds,  skating-rinks,  and  all  the  amusements  pro- 
vided to  tempt  the  dimes  from  the  pockets  of  good-natured  vis- 
itors. This  beach  is  lined  with  hotels  and  restaurants,  which 
cater  to  the  day  excursionists.  This  amusing  and  crowded  "day- 
excursion"  district  is  succeeded  northward  by  private  residences, 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  a  continuous  line  along  the  beach 
for  half  a  dozen  miles  to  Hull,  a  quiet  little  town  at  the  end 
of  the  peninsula.  Here,  on  the  high  hill,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  entire  harbor,  is  the  observatory,  from  which  the 
arrival  of  vessels  is  telegraphed  to  Boston.  No  one  should  leave 
Nantasket  without  having  taken  the  drive  over  the  Jerusalem 
Road,  one  of  the  most  famous  roads  in  the  country,  along  which 
one  sees  a  succession  of  beautiful  summer  homes,  down  to  Co- 
hasset. 

Cohasset,  the  next  station  beyond  Hingkam,  faces  the  open 
sea,  has  a  noble,  rocky  sea  front,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  spots  along  the  South  Shore.  Some  of  the 
leading  actors  of  the  American  stage  have  villas  here.  Off  shore 
is  the  famous  Minot's  Light  House, — swept  away  in  1851,  and 
rebuilt  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  88  feet  high,  the  lower  half  of 
which  is  solid  masonry.  Scituate,  near  which  are  Coleman 
Heights  and  the  "Old  Oaken  Bucket"  house,  and  Marshfield,  the 
home  of  Daniel  Webster  in  his  later  life,  are  interesting  villages; 
and  at  Duxbury  one  comes  to  a  less  picturesque  but  more  ven- 
erable town,  whose  traditions  go  back  to  the  first  company  of 
Pilgrims;  here  were  the  homes  of  the  valiant  Miles  Standish,  the 
gentle  John  Alden,  the  prudent  Priscilla  and  other  forefathers 
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and  foremothers  of  the  colony  that  was  the  seed  of  New  Eng- 
land. Near  the  summer  resort  of  South  Duxbury  rises  the 
sightly  Captain's  Hill,  crowned  by  a  memorial  of  Standish  in  the 
form  of  a  lofty  stone  tower.  At  Kingston,  just  below,  the  shore 
line  joins  the  Plymouth  line,  and  enters  that  town  ten  miles 
southward. 

The  direct  line  of  railroad  to  Plymouth  is  from  Braintree 
through  Weymouth  and  southward  across  the  middle  of  Ply- 
mouth County.  From  North  Abington  a  branch  line  runs  east 
to  Hanover  and  the  Pembroke  district.  From  Whitman,  next 
south,  a  branch  extends  to  the  Cape  Cod  line  (Route  23)  at 
Bridgewater.  Halifax,  on  Monponset  Pond,  and  Plympton,  near 
Silver  Lake  picnic  grounds,  are  succeeded  by  Kingston,  where 
the  South  Shore  line  (see  above)  comes  in  from  Scituate  and 
Duxbury,  and  electric  cars  run  to  Plymouth.  The  shore  of 
Plymouth  Bay  is  here  reached,  and  a  few  miles  farther  brings 
the  train  to  the  terminus. 

Plymouth,  the  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrims,  is  often  called  the 
Mecca  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  quiet  little  town,  with  charm- 
ing views  across  its  harbor  and  out  over  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
locality  has  changed  but  little — outside  of  the  village  streets— 
since  the  eventful  day,  almost  three  centuries  ago,  when  the 
Forefathers  set  foot  upon  its  shores  and  planted  here  one  of  the 
roots  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  railway  station  in  Plymouth  is  on  Old  Colony  Square, 
along  the  upper  side  of  which  runs  Court  street,  parallel  with  the 
water  front,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
town.  Electric  cars  pass  north  and  south  along  it.  A  few  rods 
along  Court  street,  beyond  Old  Colony  Park,  is  Pilgrim  Hall 
within  which  will  be  found  an  extremely  interesting  museum  of 
Pilgrim  memorials  and  curiosities.  A  short  distance  from  Pil- 
grim Hall,  still  keeping  upon  Court  Street,  the  Court-PIouse  oc- 
cupies a  commanding  site  on  the  right,  a  pretty  lawn  in  front. 
In  this  building  are  to  be  found  many  valuable  and  curious 
documents,  including  the  Patent,  Documents  and  Records  of  the 
Colony,  the  will  of  Miles  Standish,  etc.  These  will  be  shown  upon 
application  to  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

The  Court-House  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Burial  Hill,  on  the 
north;    but,  to  visit  this  famous  spot,  it  is  better  to  return  to 
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Court  street  and  continue  the  walk  southward.  At  the  head  of 
North  Street,  the  name  changes  from  Court  to  Main  Street,  and 
the  course  is  directly  through  the  business  section  of  the  town. 
Main  Street  soon  abuts  upon  Leyden  Street,  the  first  street  laid 
out  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  abounding  in  their  memorials.  Arrived 
at  Leyden  Street,  on  the  right,  looking  westward,  is  Town  Square, 
and  beyond  the  square  the  gravestones  of  Burial  Hill  are  in  full 
view.  On  the  left,  or  eastward,  the  street  runs  directly  to  the 
water  front,  a  side  street  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  opposite  the 
first  house,  winding  northerly  to  Cole's  Hill,  which  overlooks 
Phjmoiith  Rock.  . 

This  is  probably  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  the  town, — 
the  ledge,  originally  at  the  surf  line  (far  within  the  present 
wharf-line)  upon  which  the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  from  the  small 
boats  in  which  they  had  landed  from  the  Mayflower,  at  anchor 
near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Its  granite  canopy  now  shel- 
ters not  only  the  precious  stone,  but  that  piece  which  was  awk- 
wardly broken  off  some  50  years  ago,  and  which  for  a  long 
time  stood  in  front  of  Pilgrim  Hall  protected  by  an  iron  fence. 

FYom  Burial  Hill  a  series  of  the  finest  outlooks  imaginable  is 
afforded,  including  scenes  and  localities  of  greater  or  less  historic 
importance;  and  all  the  immediate  neighborhood  has  historic 
associations.  Here  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  fort,  which  served 
as  a  meeting-house,  and  toward  which  the  Pilgrims  wended  their 
way  with  muskets  upon  shoulder  or  swords  in  place.  The  graves 
of  Pilgrims  are  in  every  part  of  this  elevated  burying  ground. 
Looking  outward  over  the  ocean  waters,  the  course  of  the  "May- 
flower," her  anchorage,  Clark's  Island,  the  Gurnet,  and  all  the 
harbor  and  bay  situations  connected  with  Pilgrim  adventures  are 
in  full  view.  Landward  some  notable  localities  of  Council  Fires 
and  Indian  Feasts  are  to  be  seen.  From  Burial  Hill  the  town 
lies  literally  under  one's  feet. 

Main  Street  has  three  streets  abutting  upon  and  running  at 
right  angles  with  it— North  Street.  Middle  Street,  and  Leyden 
Street;  and  each  of  these  leads  directly  to  Cole's  Hill  and  the 
water  front,  overlooking  the  Rock  and  the  shore  line. 

Cole's  Hill  was  the  place  of  burial  of  many  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
died  during  the  first  winter,  and  whose  graves  were  carefully 
concealed  to  hide  the  losses  of  the  Colony  from  the  Indians. 
During  the  Revolution,  and  again  in  1812-14,  fortifications  were 
made  here. 

A  short  walk  northward  from  Old  Colony  Park  brings  one  to 
Cushman   Street,   which   leads   straight    up   to   the  elevated   site 
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of  the  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims,  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  Plymouth  landscape  from  a  long  distance 
on  all  sides. 

The  idea  of  building  such  a  monument  had  been  long  cher- 
ished, and  was  one  object  in  the  organization  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society,  through  whose  efforts  it  was  completed  and  dedicated 
in  1889.  The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  81  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  statue;  height  of  the  base, 
45  feet;  height  of  statue,  36  feet;  length  of  outstretched  arm, 
19  feet  IOV2  inches.  The  head  measures  around  at  the  forehead 
13  feet  7  inches.  The  points  of  the  star  in  the  wreath  around 
the  head  are  just  1  foot  across.  The  aim,  just  below  the  short 
sleeve,  measures  6  feet  10  inches  around;  below  the  elbow,  G  feet 
2  inches.  The  wrist  is  4  feet  around.  The  length  of  the  finger 
pointing  upward  is  2  feet  1  inch,  and  is  1  foot  SV2  inches  around. 
The  figure  of  Faith,  surmounting  the  whole,  is  216  times  life 
size. 

On  the  main  pedestal  stands  the  figure  of  Faith,  one  foot  rest- 
ing upon  Forefathers'  Rock,  the  left  hand  holding  a  Bible,  the 
right  pointing  toward  heaven.  On  each  of  the  four  smaller,  or 
wing  pedestals,  is  a  seated  figure.  One  is  Morality,  holding  the 
Decalogue  in  her  left  and  the  Scroll  of  Revelation  in  her  right 
hand;  in  a  niche  on  one  side  of  her  throne  is  a  Prophet,  and 
on  the  other  side  one  of  the  Evangelists.  The  second  figure  is 
Law, — on  one  side  Justice,  on  the  other  Mercy.  The  third  is 
Education,  accompanied  by  mature  Wisdom  and  inexperienced 
Youth.  The  fourth  figure  is  Freedom,  with  Peace  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  Tyranny  overthrown.  Upon  the  faces  of  these 
projecting  pedestals  are  alto-reliefs,  representing  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  Pilgrims, — the  departure  from  Delft  Haven 
(Holland),  the  signing  of  the  Social  Compact  (in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower,  at  Provincetown),  the  Landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
First  Treaty  with  the  Indians.  From  the  Monument  Grounds  a 
fine  view  is  obtainable  of  the  harbor,  bay,  and  roadsteads,  of  the 
Miles  Standish  Monument,  surmounting  Captain's  Hill,  in  Dux- 
bury,  and  of  much  other  fine  scenery. 

As  a  summer  resort  Plymouth  has  many  qualifications  apart 
from  its  historical  interest,  which  alone  brings  thousands  of 
tourists  to  her  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Back  of  the  town 
are  leagues  of  lake-strewn  forest,  "The  Adirondacks  of  Massa- 
chusetts," where  herds  of  deer  still  linger,  and  crystal  ponds 
reflect  the  sky  and  attract  the  boatman  and  angler.  Her  climate 
is  most  agreeable  and  healthful.  Even  the  chance  visitor  ought 
to  go  out  through  Moreton  Park, — a  beautiful,  ornamented  grove 
around  Little  Pond,— as  far  as  Billington  Sea  (about  2  miles),  for 
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by  SO  doing  he  will  possess  himself  of  some  of  the  most  charming 
scenery  in  the  country. 

An  electric  railway  runs  for  some  seven  miles  up  and  down 
the  shore,  from  Kingston  Village  in  the  north  to  Pilgrim  Hotel, 
south  of  the  City.  A  steam  railroad,  running  due  west,  connects 
Plymouth  with  the  Old  Colony  system  at  Middleboro,  and  fur- 
nishes a  short  cut  to  Providence  and  the  west.  A  steamboat 
arrives  from  Boston  each  morning  and  returns  the  same  after- 
noon. 

Route  26. — Boston,  by  Sea,  to  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

1.  Two  lines  of  steamers  of  the  Canacla  Atlantic  A  Plant  Steam- 
ship Company  run  from  the  north  side  of  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston, 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

(1)  To  Halifax,  direct,  the  steamer  "Halifax"  or  "Olivette," 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  noon. 

(2)  To  Halifax,  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the 
steamer  "Olivette,"  every  Tuesday,  calling  at  Halifax  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Hawkesbury,  C.  B.,  Thursday  morning,  and  reach- 
ing Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Thursday  at  noon.  Returning  leaves 
Charlottetown  Friday  at  noon,  Hawkesbury  at  7  p.  m.,  Halifax  the 
next  noon  and  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m.,  arriving  in  Boston 
early  on  Monday  and  Thursday  mornings. 

These  are  large,  staunch  steamships,  constructed  and  furnished 
according  to  modern  ideas.  The  fare  includes  a  berth  on  the 
lower  deck,  but  stateroom  berths  ($1  to  $2  each)  and  meals  (din- 
ner, 75  cents;  breakfast  or  supper,  50  cents)  are  extra.  Through 
tickets  and  baggage  checks  are  sold  to  many  interior  points  and 
further  islands.  The  course  to  Charlottetown  is  through  the  Gut 
of  Canso. 

2.  The  International  Steamship  Company  send  a  steamer  four 
times  a  week  in  summer  (twice  a  week  in  winter)  from  Boston 
to  Lubec  and  Eastport,  Me.,  and  St.  John,  N.  B.;  and  on  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Lubec,  Eastport  and  St. 
John.  Passengers  in  summer  are  given  railway  tickets  from 
Boston  to  Portland,  good  only  on  the  trains  connecting  with 
steamers  leaving  there  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings,  at 
the  total  price  of  the  direct  fare.  Staterooms  extra,  $1  to  $2; 
family  rooms,  $3  to  $4.  Meals,  dinner,  75  cents;  breakfast  or 
supper,  50  cents. 
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SEASIDE  AND  COUNTRY  COMBINED 
THE 

PIYLES  STflPISU 

Hotel  and 
Spring 


RATES: 

$3.00  PER  Day 

Special 
arrangements 
by  the  week. 

Specially- 
Low  Rates  for 
June  and 
September. 


SOUTH    DUXBURY,    MASS. 

The  Myles  Standish,  a  first  class  hotel  in  every  respect,  is  situated  on  a  bluff 
about  300  feet  from  the  shore  of  Duxbury  Bay.     Its  half-mile  of  beach  is  noted  as 

the  home  of  the  celebrated  DuAbuiy  Soft  Clam,  and  bathing  ground,  the  water 

being  warmed  by  passing  over  the  flats  of  Plymouth  and  Duxbury  bays,  the 
absence  of  an  undertow  making  it  particularly  safe  for  womei;i  and  children. 
There  is  offered  for  the  entertainment  of  its  guests,  lawn  tennis,  croquet  and 
ball  grounds,  a  large  music  hall,  sail  and  row  boats  for  ocean  and  bay  fishing, 
and  a  bicycle  department,  a  well-equipped  livery  and  boarding  stable. 

The  pure  and  soft  waters  of  the  Myles 
Standish  Spring,  supplying  this  house, 
are  now  on  sale  in  New^  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Boston.    Send  for  pamphlet. 

Boston  and  Eastern  guests  can  take  several  trains  morning  and  afternoon  at 
Old  Colony  Depot,  Kneeland  Street,  for  South  Duxbur^-. 

Guests  by  Fall  River  Line,  from  New  York  City,  on  arrival  at  Fall  River 
take  cars  to  Plymouth,  and  there  chan.ge  for  South  Duxbury,  arriving  at  the 
Hotel  in  time  for  an  eight  o'clock  breakfast. 

For  further  information  apply  to  • 

L.  BOYER'S  SONS,  proprietors 

90  WALL  ST..    NEW  YORK. 
163  Devonshire  St..    BOSTON,    MASS. 
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3.  The  Yarmouth  Steamship  Company  send  four  steamers  a 
week  iu  summer,  and  two  a  week  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
between  Boston  and  Yarmouth,  which  is  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  leave  Pier  1,  Lewis'  Wharf,  Boston,  at 
noon,  and  arrive  at  Yarmouth  early  the  following  morning,  con- 
necting there  with  local  railway  trains,  and  on  Fridays  with 
steamer  "City  of  St.  John"  for  Halifax  and  coast  landings.  This 
steamer,  returning,  connects  with  the  Wednesday  morning  steam- 
er from  Yarmouth  for  Boston.  Staterooms,  $1.50  to  $4;  meals, 
75  and  50  cents.     Bicycles  checked  as  baggage. 

Route  27. — Boston,  by  Sea,  to  Portland,   Augusta  and  Ban- 
gor, Me. 

1.  A  steamer  of  the  Portland  Stcamsliip  Company  leaves  India 
Wharf,  Boston,  every  day  except  Sunday,  at  7  p.  m.,  and  reaches 
Portland  early  the  next  morning.     Also  Sundays  in  summer. 

These  are  large,  powerful,  handsome  sidewheel  steamers;  state- 
rooms, $1  and  $2;  supper  and  breakfast  may  be  had  on  the  boat 
if  desired.  In  summer  daylight  remains  long  enough  to  show 
the  interesting  objects  in  Boston  Harbor, — Fort  Winthrop  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  Fort  Independence  on  Castle  Island,  the  hotels 
and  lighthouses  on  Deer  Island,  Lone  Island,  and  Nahant. 
(For  details,  consult  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Handy  Guide  to 
Boston,  Chapter  X.)  An  early  riser  may  also  get  a  view  of 
the  entrance  to  Casco  Bay  (Route  29),  and  obtain  a  fair  idea 
of  the  harbor.  The  landing  in  Portland  is  at  Franklin  Wharf, 
adjacent  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Station,  landings  of  the 
Coast  and  Island  Steamboats,  within  walking  distance  of  the 
principal  hotels,  and  close  to  street  cars  for  the  Union  Station. 

2.  The  Boston  &  Bangor  Steamship  Company  run  steamers  daily 
during  the  period  of  navigation  to  Bangor  and  ports  on  the 
Penobscot  River  and  Maine  Coast  from  Pier  368,  Atlantic  Avenue. 
In  winter  there  are  no  boats  on  Thursday  or  Sunday.  For  par- 
ticulars see  Route  30a. 

3.  The  Kennebec  Steamboat  Company  run  a  daily  service  be- 
tween Boston  and  the  ports  and  islands  of  Kennebec  River  and 
Bay.     For  particulars  see  Route  30. 

Route    28. — Boston    to    Marblehead,    Gloucester,    Old    Orchard 
and  Portland. 
This  route  follows  the  old   Eastern  Railway,  now  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.    Its  trains  depart  at  intervals  of 
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an  hour  or  two,  from  the  Northern  Union  Station  in  Boston,  on 
Causeway  Street,  and  move  across  the  mouth  of  Charles  River 
and  through  the  adjoining  margins  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville 
on  the  left  and  Charlestown  on  the  right,  then  across  the  Mystic 
River,  and  eastward  through  Chelsea  to  the  shore,  where  they 
turn  north  and  cross  the  marshy  estuary  of  Saugus  River  to 
Lynn. 

Tlie  Saugus  Branch  is  a  local  road  diverging  at  Everett  J'.nic- 
tion,  just  north  of  the  Mystic  River,  and  taking  an  inland  course 
through  suburban  villages  to  Lynn.  Lynn  is  also  connected 
with  Boston  by  electric  cars,  and  by  the  Lynn  &,  Revere  Beach 
Road, — a  local  line  along  the  shore  to  Nahant.  For  particulars 
as  to  this  suburban  region  consult  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  "Handy 
Guide  to  Boston,"  Chapter  X. 

Lynn  is  a  large  city,  devoted  almost  wholly  to  manufactures, 
and  having  little  to  attract  the  tourist.  The  best  street  is  Ocean 
Street,  once  a  line  of  dignified  and  beautiful  estates  along  the 
shore,  but  now  commonplace.  The  railway  station  is  perhaps  the 
handsomest  public  building  in  town;  but  in  the  great  City  Hall 
there  is  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  The  great  industry  of  the 
city  is  shoe-making,  in  which  it  leads  the  world,  and  employes 
about  12,000  operatives,  mainly  of  foreign  birth.  Next  in  impor- 
tance come  the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  formerly 
the  chief  factories  of  the  Thomson-Houston  Company,  which 
employed  4.000  hands.  Now  about  2,300  are  employed  there,  in 
making  small  motors,  dynamos,  lamps,  supplies  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  electrical  appliances;  a  great  steel  foundry  on  the  mead- 
ows is  an  adjunct.  A  variety  of  lesser  manufactures  keeps  the 
city  busy. 

Nahant,  reached  from  Boston  by  steamboats  (Clyde  Line,  25 
cents),  and  from  Lynn  by  stages  (15  cents),  is  the  greatest  sum- 
mer shore  resort  of  this  region,  and  combines  the  residences, 
clubs  and  hotels  of  the  most  exclusive  and  fashionable,  with  ex- 
tensive means  of  popular  amusement.  It  has  been  in  the  past 
the  seaside  home  of  Agassiz,  Longfellow  and  many  other  cele- 
brated New  Englanders.  For  particulars,  see  the  "Handy  Guide 
to  Boston." 

Swampscott  is  the  next  station  beyond  Lynn,  but  is  some  dis- 
tance from  the  populous  shore,  which  is  reached  by  electric  cars 
from  Lynn  along  the  shore  road  (6  miles,  10  cents)  of  Swamp- 
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scott  and  Beach  Bluff  to  Marblehead.  It  is  a  place  of  summer 
residence  and  amusement  for  Boston  people,  and  has  many  villas, 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  Here  diverges  from  the  main  stem 
the  Shore  Branch  to  Marblehead,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula 
enclosing  Salem  Harbor.  This  quaintest  of  old  towns  remains 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  all  visitors,  in  spite  of  modern 
houses,  shoe  factories,  and  the  conspicuous  newness  of  the  Library 
and  some  other  big  buildings.  Its  shore  is  as  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque, and  its  harbor  in  summer  as  brilliant  with  yachting 
life,  and  as  fierce  and  grand  under  the  winter  gales,  as  could  be 
wished  by  the  greatest  lover  of  the  romantic.  For  particulars, 
see  "Handy  Guide  to  Boston."  A  branch  railway  and  an  electric 
line  connect  Marblehead  and  Salem  along  the  south  shore  of 
Salem  Harbor,  and  give  a  delightful  ride  of  4i/^  miles  (5  cents). 

Salem  is  the  next  station  beyond  Siwampscott,  on  the  main 
line.  No  town  in  New  England  is  more  interesting,  since  its 
beginnings  go  back  to  the  earliest  planting  of  civilization  on  the 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  its  history  is  instinct  with  ro- 
mance and  interwoven  with  great  names.  The  station  is  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  close  to  Essex, — the 
principal  street,  and  within  easy  stroll  of  most  of  the  objects 
of  interest  to  tourists  and  antiquarians. 

The  street  now  called  Washington  (since  Washington's  enter- 
tainment here  in  1789)  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  but  Essex  Street 
is  almost  as  ancient,  and  was  the  highway  to  the  country,  while 
Derby  Street  came  later  to  be  the  place  of  aristocratic  residences, 
and  still  preserves  many  noble  examples  of  the  architecture  of 
the  last  century.  Still  older  and  quainter  homes  are  clustered 
around  Washington  Square,  and  stand  along  North  Essex,  Chest- 
nut and  Grimshawe  Streets;  but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
town,  cheek  by  jowl  with  recent  structures,  and  often  themselves 
modernized.  Settled  in  1626 — ^four  years  before  Boston — it  was 
the  residence  of  the  leaders  among  the  Puritan  Colonists,  and 
for  a  century  later  was  the  home  of  the  greatest  men  and  women. 
Here  lived  more  or  less  continuously  Governors  Endicott  (1628), 
Bradstreet  (1630),  and  John  Winthrop,  the  Revs.  Francis  Hig- 
ginson,  Hugh  Peters,  Samuel  Skelton  and  Roger  Williams  (before 
he  fled  to  the  Providence  Plantations),  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  and 
others  of  the  ancients;    while  more  modern  men  of  mark,  born 
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or  living  here  in  the  past,  have  been  Timothy  Picl?;ering,  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch,  Count  Riimford,  the  historian  Prescott,  the  mathe- 
matician Benjamin  Pierce,  Worcester  of  dictionary  fame,  Judge 
Joseph  Story,  and  his  son  W.  W.  Story,  the  poet  and  sculptor, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  many  others. 

The  'Witchcraft  delusion  which  seized  upon  the  Colonies  in 
1692,  and  ran  a  frenzied  course  for  several  months,  is  more  prom- 
inently identified  with  Salem  than  with  any  other  plaoe,  because 
here  were  the  official  trials  and  executions,  although  most  of 
the  accused  persons  and  their  alleged  misdeeds  belonged  in  sur- 
rounding villages,  especially  what  is  now  Danvers,  Several  build- 
ings and  other  monuments  of  that  time  remain,  however,  and 
may  be  found  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  railroad.  The 
church  at  Essex  and  Washington  Streets  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
one  where  the  official  examinations  were  held;  and  the  Court  House 
where  the  trials  took  place  is  indicated  by  an  inscribed  bronze 
tablet,  near  the  corner  of  Lynde  and  Washington  Streets,  The 
documentary  records  may  still  be  seen  at  the  County  Clerk's 
office  in  the  Court  House.  The  jail,  whence,  in  1663.  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  were  set  free  by  citizens  who  had  begun  to  re- 
cover their  mental  balance,  stood  near  St.  Peter  Street,  and  the 
house  No.  4  Federal  Street  is  believed  to  be  partly  constructed 
from  its  materials.  Gallows  Hill,  where  19  persons  were  hanged 
as  witches  (nobody  was  burned,  as  is  often  stated)  was  in  the 
western  part  of  town,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  street  cars 
out  Boston  Road  to  the  foot  of  Hanson  Street:  it  is  a  bleak, 
rocky  hilltop,  now  nearly  built  over,  and  gives  a  poor  view  over 
the  city  and  harbor.  The  "Witch  House,"  now  so-called,  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  North  Streets,  and  is  substantially,  as 
of  old,  especially  in  its  interior.  Here  lived  Judge  Jon.  Corwin, 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  witchcraft  trials, — and  some  of  the  testi- 
mony may  have  been  taken  there:  but  the  Shattuck  House,  nearly 
across  the  street  (No.  315)  is  more  closely  identified  with  the 
disturbance,  for  Shattuck's  child  was  said  to  have  died  through 
the  malignancy  of  a  neighbor  woman,  Bridget  Bishop,  and  the  chief 
witnesses  against  her  lived  close  by  here,  where,  in  fact,  every 
one  of  the  old  houses  has  an  interesting  record.  As  to  the  "Witch 
House,"  it  derives  a  higher  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  before  1634,  and  was  the  home  of  Roger  Williams  for  sev- 
eral years.  Ascending  North  Street — a  very  pleasant  walk, 
showing  Federal  Street  at  its  foot — to  the  river,  you  come  to  the 
site  of  the  "old  North  bridge,"  where,  Feb.  26,  1775,  "the  first 
armed  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  was  made  ...  by 
the  people  of  Salem.  The  advance  of  300  British  troops,  led  by 
Lt.  Col.  Leslie,  and  sent  by  Gen.  Gage  to  seize  munitions  of 
war,  was  here  arrested."  This  was  ahead  of  Lexington,  Con- 
cord and  Bunker  Hill.     In  the  Court  Houses  on  Federal  Street, 
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near  here,  are  to  be  seen  pictures,  including  Hunt's  portrait  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  interesting  records;  and  here  and  else- 
where still  exist  many  houses  and  parts  of  houses  going  back 
to  the  middle  or  close  of  the  17th  century,  a  full  account  of  which 
may  be  read  in  the  admirable  local  guide  book  and  history  pub- 
lished by  the  Essex  Institute.  The  two  ancient  burying  grounds, 
Charter  Hill  and  Broad  Street,  ought  to  be  visited.  The  former 
goes  back  to  the  founding  of  Salem.  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet 
(called  the  Nestor  of  New  England)  was  buried  here  in  1697,  and 
here  lie  buried  the  Brownes,  Lyndes,  Hawthornes,  Turners, 
Parkmams,  Higginsons,  and  other  leading  families  in  Salem  at 
an  early  period.     The  other  was  begun  about  1650. 

The  Essex  Institute,  Plummer  Hall,  and  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  form  a  group  of  public  institutions  interesting  to  all 
visitors.  They  are  near  together  on  Essex  Street  (Nos.  132,  134, 
and  156  respectively)  a  short  distance  east  of  the  railroad. 

The  Essex  Institute  is  a  learned  society  which  has  accumulated 
a  collection  of  historical  relics,  manuscripts,  portraits  etc.,  and 
has  a  large  and  valuable  library;  these  are  open  to  public  in- 
spection. Plummer  Hall,  built  on  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of 
W.  H.  Prescott,  the  historian  of  the  Spanish  Conques.ts  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  by  Nathaniel  Reed  (who  invented  a  steamboat  before 
Pulton's),  contains  the  library  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  (20,000 
volumes),  some  pictures  and  a  large  lecture  hall.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  society  libraries  in  Salem;  and  the  Public  Library 
(corner  Es.sex  and  Monroe  Streets)  contains  35,000  volumes.  In 
the  rear  of  Plummer  Hall  is  the  old  First  Meeting  House,  in 
which  Roger  Williams,  Hugh  Peters,  John  Higginson  and  other 
famous  Colonial  preachers  discoursed  to  the  Puritan  flock.  This 
venerable  building  (whose  frame,  at  least,  is  the  original  struc- 
ture) was  built  in  1634,  and  is  the  oldest  American  church  in 
existence;  it  stood  originally  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Essex 
and  Washington  streets,  where  its  successor  still  stands. 

Tfie  Peabody  Museum,  No.  156  Essex  Street,  is  a  museum,  owned 
by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  endowed  by  the  phi- 
lanthropist George  Peabody.  The  nucleus  of  it  was  the  cabinet 
of  curiosities  collected  by  the  old  Salem  sea-captains  and  com- 
mercial agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  East  India  Marine 
Society,  whose  building  the  Museum  now  occupies,  together  with 
a  recent  extension.  This  museum  is  admirable  as  a  very  com- 
plete and  intelligently  arranged  and  labeled  exhibit  of  the  local 
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natural  history  in  all  departments;  but  its  most  interesting  feat- 
ure, due  to  Prof.  Ed.  S.  Morse  in  the  main,  is  a  collection, 
arranged  by  countries,  of  objects  illustrating  the  every-day  life, 
dress  and  religious  customs,  the  implements  of  war  and  of  do- 
mestic use,  and  objects  of  art  of  the  native  races  of  China,  Japan, 
India,  Siam,  Korea,  Africa,  Polynesia,  North  and  South  America, 
etc.,  arranged  in  the  new  East  Hall.  This  collection  was  begun 
in  1799  by  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  has  had  an  unin- 
terrupted existence  since  that  date.  There  is  also  an  historical 
collection  of  portraits  of  prominent  Salem  merchants,  together 
with  many  interesting  relics  connected  with  the  early  social  char- 
acter of  that  institution,  and  models  and  pictures  of  Salem  mer- 
chant vessels.  These  are  preserved  in  the  new  East  Hall,  and 
form  an  interesting  memorial  of  the  commercial  history  of  Salem. 

A  visit  to  the  ivater  front  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  a  Salem 
walk,  since  it  was  in  her  commerce,  years  ago,  when  her  ships 
sailed  to  every  oriental  and  African  port,  and  threaded  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  followed  the  more  beaten  tracks 
of  trade,  that  the  foundation  of  her  wealth  and  fame  were  laid. 
(See  an  illustrated  article  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  "Old  Salem  Sea 
Captains,"  in  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  LXXIII.)  No  port  is  more 
instinct  with  romantic  recollections  than  this;  and  it  is  fitting 
that  the  greatest  romanticist  of  the  country  should  be  identified 
with  it.  It  was  in  this  same  old  Custom  House,  where  many 
reminders  of  him  remain,  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lived  and 
wrote  for  years,  while  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  and  other  romances 
were  growing  in  his  mind. 

Born  here  in  1804,  but  frequently  absent  for  long  periods,  Haw- 
thorne made  Salem  his  headquarters  rather  than  home  until  1850, 
and  inhabited  a  variety  of  houses,  most  of  which  remain,  and 
each  is  identified  with  some  incident  or  achievement.  A  certain 
house  is  often  pointed  out  as  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  but 
the  novelist  repeatedly  asserted  that  he  had  no  particular  struc- 
ture in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  book  so  called.  This  is  the 
Turner  House,  54  Turner  Street,  built  about  1680,  and  a  favorite 
haunt,  where  Hawthorne  frequently  took  tea  with  the  owner  and 
occupant.  Miss  Susan  Ingersoll.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find 
here  the  originals  of  many  scenes,  incidents  and  names  in  Haw- 
thorne's romances.  His  "American  Notes"  and  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute's pamphlet  above  mentioned  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
this  literary  quest. 
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Sdlem  Neck  is  a  rocky  peninsula  reaching  out  between  Salem 
and  Beverly  Harbors  to  the  open  sea.  It  has  been  fortified  in 
many  places  and  at  various  times,  and  still  bears  obsolete  forts. 
In  its  offing  have  been  fought  several  naval  battles,  of  which  that 
between  the  "Chesapeake"  and  "Shannon"  was  the  nearest  and 
most  important.  Here,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  great  public 
pleasure-ground  called  The  Willows,  which  is  a  favorite  seaside 
resort  for  all  the  neighboring  towns,  and  is  reached  by  electric 
cars  and  steamboats  at  frequent  intervals.  The  drives  and  boat- 
ing expeditions  about  Salem  are  numerous  and  attractive,  and 
include  many  historic  points;  but  nearly  ail  of  these  may  now 
be  reached  by  electric  cars.  An  illustrated  article  (Harper's  Mag., 
May.  1878),  and  Drake's  "Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England 
Coast,"  will  be  helpful  to  the  tourist. 

Electric  Railways  run  from  Salem  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
every  adjoining  town,  connecting  south  to  Boston,  west  to  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  and  east  to  Cape  Ann  and  Ipswich.  Stcainboats  ply  to 
Boston  and  neighboring  shore  points. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Salem  as  follows: 

1.  Southeast  to  Marblehead.     See  above. 

2.  South  to  Lynn  and  Boston.     See  above. 

3.  West  to  Boston,  via  Wakefield,  Melrose  and  Maiden. 
Route  29. 

4.  West  to  Lowell.  This  railroad  passes  through  the  important 
adjoining  community  of  Peabody,  which  is  west  of  and  almost  con- 
tinuous with  Salem  (electric  cars),  and  is  worth  a  ramble. 

Pcahody  was  and  is  the  home  of  the  Endicott,  Peabody  and  other 
prominent  Massachusetts  families.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  phi- 
lanthropist George  Peabody,  whose  benefactions,  largely  expended 
in  this  region,  amount  to  $12,000,000.  The  Institute  he  erected  here 
should  be  visited,  as  it  contains  a  fine  lecture  hall,  a  large  circu- 
lating library  and  many  works  of  art,  including  the  miniature 
portrait  on  gold  of  Queen  Victoria  presented  to  him  by  that  sov- 
ereign. The  Sutton  Reference  Library,  near  by,  is  another  public 
gift.  On  Main  Street  (the  old  Boston  Road),  where  the  Bell 
Tavern  formerly  stood,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  Street,  will 
be  found  the  little  monument  commemorating  the  fact  that  here 
the  minute  men  gathered,  on  April  19,  1775,  for  their  march  to 
Lexington  (Route  38).     The  lofty  Soldiers'  Monument  has  a  copy 
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of  Crawford's  Statue  of  America,  holding  broken  shackles  instead 
of  a  shield.  From  Peabody  railroads  and  electric  cars  run  to 
Danvers,  Wakefield  and  other  towns,  with  wide  further  connec- 
tions. In  former  years  pottery  making  was  important  here,  but 
now  this  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  a  very  extensive  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  leather  gocds,  and  the  making,  dyeing 
and  printing  of  cotton  goods  (at  South  Peabody)  have  taken  its 
place.  Beyond  Peabody  the  road  continues  west  through  North 
Reading,  Wilmington  and  Tewkesbury  (State  Alms  House)  to 
Lowell  (25  miles). 

5.  Northwest  to  Lawrence.  This  route  passes  through  Pea- 
body, Danvers,  Middleton  and  North  Andover,  and  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Cochickewick  and  Merrimack  Street  into  Lawrence  (26 
miles). 

D<uivcrs,  four  miles  north  of  Peabody,  but  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  it,  and  reached  by  electric  cars  from  Salem,  was  at  it& 
beginning  (1638)  knov/n  as  "Salem  Village,"  and  soon  began  to 
furnish  witches  for  Puritan  holidays,  beginning  with  the  family 
of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  on  Watchhouse  Hill.  The 
home  of  Rebecca  Nourse,  one  of  the  victims,  still  stands  in  the 
southern  part  of  town.  The  Endicott  pear  tree  is  another  famous 
relic.  A  more  recent  and  pleasant  distinction  is  the  summer  resi- 
dence here  (at  the  estate  of  a  relative,  Oak  Knoll,)  of  the  "Quaker 
Poet"  John  G.  Whittier.  (See  Amesbury.)  Danvers  is  now 
not  only  a  pleasant  residence  town,  but  important  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  shoes.  One  of  the  State's  Insane  Asylums 
occupies  large  buildings  northwest  of  the  village. 

6.  Northwest  to  Haverhill.  This  route  diverges  from  the  Law- 
rence Line  at  Danvers,  and  pursues  a  northerly  course  through 
Putnamville,  Topsfield.  and  Boxford  to  Georgetown,  where  a 
branch  diverges  eastward  to  Newburypcrt.  Groveland  is  just 
beyond,  and  then  the  Merrimac  River  is  crossed  into  Haverhill 
(Route  29). 

7.  To  the  North  Shore  and  Cape  Ann.— The  north  shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  bold  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Ann.  It  begins  at  Beverly,  a  large  town  which  is 
devoted  principally  to  leather-tanning,  shoe-making,  and  mari- 
time industries,  including  the  building  of  the  best  yachts  and 
boats.    Here  the  Gloucester  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railway  strikes 
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off  to  the  east  along  the  shore,  passing  through  the  line  residence 
district  of  Beverly,  which  continues  eastward  into  Beverly  Farms 
and  Manchester. 

This  stretch  of  about  ten  miles  includes  many  of  the  most 
costly  and  handsome  summer  homes  and  seaside  villas  in  New 
England,  where  rich  Bostonians  not  only,  but  many  persons  from 
the  interior  of  the  State,  and  from  other  States,  spend  their 
summer  months.  As  these  estates  are  usually  several  acres  in 
extent,  a  rural  aspect  is  preserved,  and  between  them  are  beau- 
tifully shaded  and  perfectly  constructed  roads.  "Rocky  bluffs, 
beaches  and  coves  are  pleasingly  blended;  trees  of  bountiful  and 
beautiful  foliage  crown  the  hill  crests  in  the  rear,  while  here  and 
there  we  spy  the  red  roof  of  a  summer  dwelling — here,  perhaps, 
a  pretty  Swiss  villa  in  the  center  of  a  broad  lawn  and  surrounded 
with  luxuriant  flower  beds;  there,  a  stately  mansion  overlooking 
the  sea;  and  anon  a  Norman  or  Queen  Anne  villa  crowning  some 
summit  and  frowning  over  all  its  neighbors."  Only  a  hint  of  this 
beauty  is  obtainable  from  the  railway,  and  there  are  no  street 
cars;  but  no  place  can  be  more  pleasurable  for  driving,  wheel- 
ing or  walking.  An  illustrated  article  by  Robert  Grant,  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  for  July,  1894,  should  be  consulted. 

M(uj}wU(i.  further  on,  is  similar;  but  here  at  Magnolia  Point, 
on  the  open  shore,  just  south  of  the  entrance  to  Gloucester  Har- 
bor, is  a  community  of  cottages  and  hotels,  some  of  great  size  and 
luxury,  which  is  esteemed  the  most  desirable,  and  most  fashiona- 
ble seaside  resort  in  Northern  Massachusetts.  This  is  about  3 
miles  from  the  railv/ay  station,  where,  in  the  season,  hacks  and 
hotel  carriages  meet  trains.  It  is  an  elevated,  rocky,  forested, 
picturesque  region,  having  a  bold,  storm-beaten  coast,  fine 
beaches,  and  reefs  and  crags  of  historic  and  romantic  interest, 
such  as  Norman's  Woe — the  scene  of  Longfellow's  poem  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus;"  Rafe's  Chasm,  the  Flume,  and  IiJastern 
Point,  across  the  Harbor. 

Excellent  hotels  await  the  summer  traveler  at  Magnolia.  Three 
are  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  having  recommended  them- 
selves by  long  experience  to  critical  patrons.  The  Hesperus  is 
of  great  size,  and  only  three  minutes'  walk  from  a  beach  which 
is  half  a  mile  long,  and  well  adapted  for  bathing  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  undertow.  Another  great  hotel  is  the  Ocean- 
side,  which  also  has  an  admirable  situation  near  the  water,  and 
overlooks  an  interesting  landscape.  The  third  to  be  mentioned  is 
the  Blynman,  whose  long  piazzas  and  great,  cool  dining  room 
are  particularly  inviting.     All  of  these  hotels  are  furnished  with 
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the  requisites  of  a  modern  hostelry  of  the  first  class.  Their 
rooms  are  heated  by  steam,  or,  in  many  cases,  by  open  fireplaces; 
have  piped  water,  and  are  lighted  by  gas  or  electricity,  or  both. 
The  proximity  of  a  large  town  makes  the  supply  of  the  table  an 
easier  matter  than  in  more  remote  places,  and  they  are  especially 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  fish;  while  vegetables,  milk  and  the 
like  are  supplied  by  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  one  case,  at 
least,  from  a  farm  attached  to  the  hotel.  The  sea  and  its  pleas- 
ures are  always  close  at  hand  in  some  of  their  most  engaging 
phases;  while  the  walks  and  drives  landward  are  among  the  most 
entertaining  in  Massachusetts. 

Three  miles  further  the  train  crosses  Squam  River,— a  tidal 
channel  across  Cape  Ann,  and  arrives  at 

Gloucester.  This  town,  like  so  many  others  in  New  England,  is 
distinguished  by  a  specialty:  in  this  case  it  is  fishing.  Gloucester 
is  the  leading  sea-fishery  port  in  the  United  States,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fleets  that  go  after  cod,  halibut  and  mackerel  to 
the  various  fishing  banks,  particularly  those  off  Newfoundland; 
and  this  is  the  market  and  utilizer  of  their  returns.  The  town 
has  grown  and  flourished  until  now  it  is  a  large,  prosperous  and 
handsome  city,  with  a  really  magnificent  City  Hall,  a  notable 
Library,  fine  churches,  a  costly  Soldiers'  Monument,  an  electric 
car  system  connecting  with  Boston  and  reaching  all  the  outlying 
villages,  and  a  daily  steamboat  service  to  Boston;  but  the  great 
fact  to  a  stranger  is  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  fishing 
vessels  and  the  yards  and  warehouses  where  tens  of  thousands 
of  fish  are  daily  cured,  packed  and  disposed  of. 

Cape  Ann,  from  Gloucester  eastward,  has  always  been  a  place 
of  resort  for  people  who  love  the  seaside  in  summer.  It  is  a 
headland  of  granite  hills,  that  everywhere  present  a  bold  front 
to  the  ocean,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  crags  are  seamed  with 
narrow  inlets.  The  sturdy  people  have  tried  for  centuries  to 
get  a  little  return  out  of  the  soil;  but  their  efforts  have  done 
little  more  than  add  the  picturesqueness  of  the  granite  weather- 
beaten  homesteads  and  huge  stone  walls  to  the  landscape.  The 
quarrying  of  granite,  which  is  sent  all  over  the  country,  and 
even  to  foreign  lands,  from  the  queerest  little  rock-bound  ports, 
is  the  most  substantial  industry,  next  to  fishing  and  summer 
boarders.  An  exceedingly  interesting  description  of  the  quarry 
ing,  hauling  and  shipping  of  the  stone,  illustrated,  may  be  found 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  LXX.,  entitled  "Cape  Ann  Quarries." 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  let  one's  pen  run  through  a  long 
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"NEW  LINE  FROM   BUFFALO" 

Wabash  f^ailroad 

BUFFALO  TO  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha 

The  Popular  Route  to  all  Points 
West  via  NIAGARA  FALLS 

The  Only  Line  with  FREE   RECLINING 
CHAIR  CARS  from  Buffalo  West 

Wagner  Sleeping  Car,  New  York  to  Chicago,  via  West  Shore 
R.  R.,  daily,  6.00  r.  m. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Car,  New  York  to  Chicago,  via  N.  Y. ,  O.  & 
W.  R.  R.,  daily,  6.15?.  m. 

Wagner  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars,  New  York  and  Boston  to  St.  Louis; 
leave  New  York,  Grand  Central  Station,  daily,,  6.00  p.m.;  leave 
Boston,  Fitchburg  R.  R.  Station,  daily,  3.00  r.  m. 

Wagner  Palace  Sleeping  Car,  Boston  to  Chicago,  via  Fitchburg  and 
West  Shore  Railroads;  leave  Boston,  daily,  7.00  r.  m. 

Stop-off  Privilegre  at  Niagara  Falls,  from  one  to  ten  days. 
Two  Solid  Yestibuled  Trains  Daily,  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 

Reservation  of  sleeping-car  space  will  be  promptly  attended  to  on 
application  to 

H.  B.  MCCLELLAN,  Genl  Eastern  Agt., 

387    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 

J.    RAMSEY,  JR  ,  C.S.   CRANE, 

VICE-PRES.    AND    GENU    MGR.,  GEN'L    PASSR    AND   TICKET   ACT., 

ST.    LOUIS, 
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chapter  of  description  of  the  quaint,  healthful,  breezy  out-door 
delights  that  await  the  visitor  to  Cape  Ann,  where  city  and  vil- 
lages and  farm  houses  are  all  open  to  welcome  and  entertain 
him. 

The  summer  haunts  are  naturally  along  shore,  for  the  most 
part.  On  the  eastern  (or  southern)  side,  the  railroad  extends  on 
to  Rockport,  a  considerable  village,  with  a  harbor  on  Sandy  Bay, 
formed  by  an  artificial  breakwater.  It  is  built  high  on  the  rocks, 
and  has  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  the  open  sea  is  right  at 
one's  doorstep — up  into  the  doorway  if  a  nor'easter  comes  pound- 
ing on  the  shore.  North  of  it  are  the  villages  of  Pigeon  Cove 
and  Ocean  View,  still  more  exposed,  if  possible,  but  greatly  loved 
by  their  frequenters.  This  is  the  terminus  of  an  electric  car  line 
through  Rockport  to  Gloucester  along  the  south  shore,  where,  at 
Land's  End,  just  in  the  rear  of  Thatcher's  Island,  with  its  two 
"Cape  Ann  Lights,"  is  another  summer  colony  of  cottages  and 
hotels.  Long  Beach  is  near  by:  a  ride  over  this  electric  line  is 
worth  taking  for  itself.  To  the  northern  side  of  the  cape  goes 
an  electric  line,  which  furnishes  an  excursion  through  Annisquam 
to  Lanesville,  that  for  picturesqueness  exceeds  anything  to  be 
seen  from  a  railway  car  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Escaping  the  city, 
through  Rivervale,  with  its  fine  new  hospital  and  fine  outlooks 
toward  Essex,  the  line  runs  along  the  irregular  edge  of  Squam 
River,  which,  as  its  mouth  is  approached,  receives  a  deep,  nar- 
row, fiord-like  tributary  that  cuts  off  the  high  promontory  of 
Annisquam.  Walking  over  this  beautiful  fiord  on  a  bridge  and 
out  to  the  point,  a  remarkable  piece  of  coast  is  at  hand,  and 
artists  are  never  tired  of  painting  it.  Here  are  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses,  but  mainly  cottages,  large  and  small,  anchored  to 
the  rocks,  that  rise  right  from  the  surf,  and  command  a  long 
view  up  the  Ipswich  coast.  The  stone-quarrying  villages  beyond 
end  at  Ocean  View,  which  is  hardly  a  mile  from  Pigeon  Cove; 
so  that  the  circuit  of  this  whole  wonderful  peninsula  is  at  the 
comm-and  of  the  tourist  who  is  not  afraid  of  two  or  three  miles 
of  breezy  walking. 

TJie  C'ltxj  of  Gloucester  itself  is  a  summer  resort.  One  liotel 
is  on  the  city  side;  but  the  majority  are  east  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  beautiful  peninsula  which  ends  at  Eastern  Point,  and  where 
a,  large  pond  nearly  makes  an  island  of  its  further  portion.    A 
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steam  ferry  runs  across  the  harbor,  and  a  line  of  electric  cars 
runs  around  to  the  populous  and  far-viewing  Rocky  Neck,  just 
beyond  which  is  a  cluster  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  between 
the  rambling  old  Cape  Road  and  the  harbor.  The  situation  is 
very  attractive,  and  many  people  of  much  account  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  there. 

Another  electric  line  makes  its  way  by  a  long  and  rather  dull 
route  to  the  old  ship-building  village  and  port  of  Essex,  at  the 
head  of  Annisquam  Harbor,  and  thence  to  Ipswich  or  Salem. 

Salem  to  Portsmouth. —  From  Salem  the  main  line  of  rail- 
road follows  the  shore  north  across  the  Ipswich  meadows,  where 
great  quantities  of  salt  hay  are  harvested.  It  sends  a  branch 
eastward  to  Essex  (see  above)  and  west  to  Hamilton,  and  goes 
on  through  the  historic  old  town  of  Newbury  to  Ncwhuryport. 
This  old  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  was  a  flourishing 
seaport  in  the  past,  but  is  now  mainly  devoted  to  cotton  manu- 
facturing, fishing  and  residence. 

A  stroll  along  the  ancient  wharves,  once  very  busy  in  the 
West  India  trade,  and  through  the  shady  streets  is  pleasurable. 
Near  the  Mall,  on  Hig'h  street,  is  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  grand  bronze 
statue  of  Washington  — perhaps  the  best  of  that  sculptor's  works. 
The  Public  Library  "occupies  the  old  Tracy  mansion  (on  State 
Street)  where  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  other  noble  guests 
have  been  received  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  place."  A  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  gathered  by  local  seacaptains,  forms  a  Marine 
Museum  which  is  open  daily.  In  the  Old  South  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Federal  Street  (which  has  a  remarkable  whispering 
gallery),  is  buried  the  apostle  of  Methodism,  George  Whitefield; 
and  in  a  house  just  behind  the  church  was  born  Wm.  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison. The  old  fort-like  mansion  of  the  Garrison  family  may  be 
seen  on  the  green  of  Newbury  Oldtown  (electric  cars)  3  miles 
south.  This  town  has  furnished  a  remarkable  number  of  persons 
famous  in  war,  law,  politics,  literature  and  the  pulpit.  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  various  shore-points,  by  driving,  steamboats  or 
sailing  craft,  including  Black  Rocks,  Plum  Island  (the  subject  of 
one  of  Whittier's  poems).  Devil's  Den,  and  Dummer  Academy; 
and  inland  to  the  rich  silver  mines;  to  the  curious  old  country- 
mansion  of  Indian  Hill,  the  home  of  the  late  Ben:  Perley  Poore; 
and  to  the  beautiful  riverside  region  about  the  "Laurels"  and 
the  Chain  Bridge,  near  which  was  the  elegant  summer  villa  of 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  not  far  from  Amesbury.  Electric  cars  run 
to  Haverhill  by  a  route  south  of  the  river,  and  to  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  Beach  north  of  the  river,  passing  close  by  the  railway 
station. 
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Railroads    run  from  Newburyport. 

1.  To  Haverhill  via  Georgetown  Junction  (silver  mines);  see 
above. 

2.  To  Amesbury,  by  a  branch  from  the  mainline  north  of  the 
river. 

Amesbury  is  a  large  modern  town,  handsomely  'oituated  on 
hills  overlooking  a  lone  stretch  of  the  Merrimac  Valley,  and  also 
commanding,  from  Pow-wow  Hill,  the  seacoast  and  islands  near 
Newburyport,  and  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains.  It  grew 
up  at  the  falls  of  Pow-wow  River  as  the  great  center  of  carriage- 
building  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  still  retains  eminence 
in  that  direction,  though  woolen  and  cotton  mills  and  shoe-shops 
have  also  been  established  there.  The  chief  fact  of  public  interest 
is  that  Amesbury  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Jolni  G.  Whitticr, 
from  1840  to  his  death.  This  whole  region  is  indebted  to  'him 
for  poetic  descriptions,  and  identified  with  his  gracious  yet  forci- 
ble personality.  Three  miles  beyond  Amesbury,  on  the  electric 
line  to  Haverhill,  is  the  old  carriage-making  and  farming  town 
of  Mcrrlmnc,  also  reached  by  a  branch  railroad  from  Newton 
Junction  (Route  22). 

Newburyport  to  Portsmouth.  —Continuing  progress  along  the 
main-line  northward,  the  trains  cross  the  Merrimac  (interesting 
view)  and  soon  reach  Salisbury,  the  station  for  the  branch  to 
Amesbury,  and  for  electric  cars  to 

Salisbury  Beach,  —an  old  and  still  popular  shore  resort  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  which  is  the  scene  of  Whittier's 
descriptive  poem  "The  Tent  on  the  Beach."  Many  old  mansions, 
the  former  homes  of  Caleb  Cushing  and  other  well-known  persons, 
are  near  there;  and  the  sea-view  is  wide  and  varied.  Many  hotels 
and  summer  amusements  are  provided  for  the  crowds  that  now  go 
thither  by  steamboat  and  cars  from  all  the  Valley  towns. 

Passlnri  over  the  harder  into  New  Hampshire,  the  road  traverses 
Seabrook,  Hampton,  Rye  and  Greenland  to  Portsmouth. 

These  stations  are  from  two  to  three  miles  back  from  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  line  of  local  summer  places.  Hampton  Beach, 
extending  northward  from  Great  Boar's  Head  to  Little  Boar's 
Head,  Rye  Ledge,  Rye  Beach,  Ragged  Neck  and  Wallis  Sands  are 
localities  well  known  to  travelers  there.  The  Isles  of  Shoals  are 
immediately  off  Rye;  and  on  that  shore  lands  the  Direct  Tele- 
graph Cable  between  the  United  States  and  France.  Rye  is  the 
best  known  and  most  fashionable. 
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Portsmouth,  on  the  south  side  of  the  excellent  harbor  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  and  the  only  seaport  in 
New  Hampshire,  is  a  town  chiefly  interesting  to  the  tourist  for 
its  beautifully  shaded  streets,  and  its  evidences  of  an  elegant  past. 
It  has  a  fine  Federal  Building,  a  good  library,  a  new  and  excel- 
lent hospital,  and  various  other  modern  features,  including  one 
of  the  most  elegant  hotels  in  New  England;  but  it  is  the  antique 
churches,  the  quaint  old  houses — including  the  Wentworth  Man- 
sion at  Little  Harbor — and  the  pleasant  side  streets,  that  are 
most  enjoyable. 

Excursions  from  Portsmouth  usually  tend  shorewards,  where 
the  scenery  has  great  charm  and  the  means  are  unlimited  for 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Interesting  roads  lead  to  Rye  Beach, 
Wallis  Sands  and  Odiorne  Point.  Across  Little  Harbor  from  the 
last,  and  only  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  is  Newcdstle, 
on  Great  Island,  where  the  great  hotel  and  its  cottages  form  a 
gay  summer  colony,  on  bluffs  that  face  the  sea  yet  have  the  moun- 
tains in  view,  and  the  busy  life  of  the  harbor  and  towns  close  at 
hand.  Old-fashioned,  half-ruined  fortifications,  besides  the  mod- 
ern Fort  Constitution,  remain  hereabouts,  as  reminders  of  past 
wars  with  Indians,  French  and  British;  one  of  which  is  that 
Fort  William  and  Mary  whence  the  patriots  in  1775  carried  away 
the  stored  powder  to  shoot  it  at  the  constituted  authorities  com- 
ing up  the  slope  of  Bunker  Hill.  On  Kittcry  Point,  opposite 
New  Castle,  a  still  older  and  queerer  relic  remains  in  Fort  Mc- 
Clary,  a  nondescript  structure,  half  wood,  half  stone,  and  many- 
angled;  something  between  a  blockhouse  and  a  Martello  tower. 
But  there  are  many  things  queer  and  old  at  Kittery,  which  was 
the  home  of  the  great  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Francis  Camper- 
nowno,  and  other  striking  figures  of  the  olden  time.  On  this 
shore,  covering  Continental  Island,  is  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  but 
it  offers  little  to  see  except  the  hulk  of  "Old  Ironsides" — the 
storied  frigate  "Constitution." 

A  ferry  steamer  makes  frequent  trips  between  Portsmouth  (foot 
of  Daniel  Street)  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Kittery  and  Newcastle. 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  are  only  six  miles  off  the  headlands  and 
twelve  miles  from  Portsmouth,  and  a  steamer  rans  back  and  forth 
several  times  daily  during  the  summer. 

This  singular  resort  consists  of  a  group  of  islets  that  are 
scarcely  more  than  bare  reefs  of  granite  held  a  few  feet  above 
the  waves.  They  formed  a  fishing  station  from  early  in  the  17th 
century  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  since  which  few 
persons  endured  their  solitude  until  recent  years,  when  the  larger 
islands  have  been  enlivened  by  big  hotels  and  numerous  cottages, 


The  Rock  End  Hotel 

NORTHEAST    HARBOR, 

MT.  DESERT  ISLAND,   MAINE. 
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Situated  in  one  of  the  most  i)icturesqne  spots  on  Mt. 
Desert  Island.  This  liotel  has  all  the  modern  improvements. 
Electric  Lights,  Open  Fireplaces,  Bath  Rooms,  Telegraph, 
and  Long-distance  Telephone.  Precantions  against  lire  are 
perfect,  standpipe  and  hose  on  every  floor. 

NORTHEAST    HARBOR 

has  steamboat  connection  with  railroad  at  Bar  Harbor,  also  direct 
daily  steamboat  with  Boston  and  Rockland,  Me.  Steamer 
Frank  Jones  makes  two  trips  a  week  from  Portland. 

Boating,  Fishing,  Golf,  and  good  roads  for  Driving  and  Cycling. 

FINE    LIVERY    ATTACHED    TO    THE    HOTEL. 

Herman    L,  Savage, 

Northeast  Harbor  is  situated  ^ 

Eleven  Miles  from  Bar  Harbor.  Proprietor. 
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in  which  crowds  of  merrymakers,  fond  of  being  at  sea,  and  de- 
lighting in  fishing,  spend  a  portion  of  every  summer.  The  largest 
island  is  Appledore— a  mile  long,  north  of  which  are  the  almost 
unapproachable  rocks  of  Duck  Island.  Close  by  Appledore  is 
Haley's  Island,  or  Smutty  Nose,  and  a  short  distance  west  Star 
Island,  where  was  once  the  fishing  town  of  Gosport.  Beyond  that 
are  Londoner's  and  White  Islands, — the  latter  holding  the  light- 
house where  Celia  Thaxter,  the  poet,  passed  her  childhood.  There 
are  no  trees  anywhere  on  the  archipelago,  but  plenty  of  bushes 
and  grass;  and  the  ledges  are  set  square  against  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  whole  Atlantic.  The  main  harbor  and  summer  colony 
is  on  Appledore,  which  keeps  up  communication  with  other  islands 
by  means  of  a  small  ferryboat. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Portsmouth  thus: 

1.  To  Newburyport  and  southward, — see  above. 

2.  To  Manchester  and  west.  This  line,  a  branch  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  passes  along  the  border  of  the  shallow  and  lake-like 
Great  Bay,  which  is  the  backwater  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  yields 
oysters,  and  runs  throug-h  South  Newmarket  (crossing  of  Route 
29),  Epping  (crossing  of  Route  18),  Raymond,  south  of  Pawtuck- 
away  Pond  in  Nottingham,  Candia  and  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Massabesic  into  Manchester  (Route  41). 

3.  To  Dover  and  north.  This  line  passes  up  the  western  bank 
of  the  Piscataqua  River,  which  divides  New  Hampshire  from 
Maine  to  Dover  (Route  29)  where  it  enters  upon  the  main  avenue 
to  Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  the  White  Mountains, — Route  40. 
Certain  through  trains  between  Boston  and  the  White  Mountains 
run  this  way. 

4.  To  York  Beach.  A  branch  line  from  the  union  station  over 
the  bridge  and  along  the  Kittery  Shore,— 2  miles. 

York  Beach  is  a  sloping  plain  of  hard  sand,  along  which  one 
may  drive  for  miles  with  great  pleasure.  The  farms  and  old  vil- 
lage houses  of  York,  nine  miles  from  Portsmouth,  come  down  to 
the  sand,  and  lend  a  charming  mingling  of  rural  scenes  with 
those  of  the  seashore.  There  are  headlands,  too,  and  rocky  ledges 
and  pleasing  relics  of  an  antiquity  that  goes  back  two  centuries, 
and  a  history  that  is  full  of  exciting  incidents.  No  part  of  the 
shore  is  more  interesting  in  its  antiquities  and  legends  than  this 
near  Portsmouth.  The  hotels,  which  are  large  and  numerous, 
and  most  of  the  cottages  are  at  the  terminal  station  York  Beach, 
near  Neddick's  Point,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  curious 
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Nuabble.  Mount  Agamenticus,  a  rocky  isolated  hill,  several  miles 
inland  from  York  Beach,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  from  whose 
top  (carriage-road)  a  very  wide  view  of  the  shore  and  the  White 
Mountains  is  obtainable.  Northward  the  shore  abounds  in  inter- 
esting features,  making  the  drives  very  entertaining:  two  block- 
houses, the  bold,  surf-smitten  promontory  of  Baldhead  Cliff,  and 
Ogunquit  beach,  stretching  north  to  Wells,  are  among  these. 
Frequent  trains  are  run  in  summer  from  Portsmouth  to  York 
Beach. 

5.     To  Old  Orchard  and  Portland, — see  below. 

East  of  Portsmouth  the  railroad  crosses  the  Piscataqua  and 
turns  to  the  left  up  the  Maine  bank  of  the  river  through  Kittery 
and  Elliott,  to  Conway  Junction,  where  a  road  diverges  north 
to  Rochester  and  the  White  Mountains  (Route  37),  continuing  past 
Mt.  Agamenticus  to  N.  Berwick,  where  the  Western  Division 
(Route  22)  is  crossed.  The  line  then  takes  a  more  inland  course 
through  Wells  and  West  Kennebunk  (for  ihe  foreshore  of  these 
towns,  see  Route  22)  to  Bkldefonh  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River. 
This  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  connected  by  several 
bridges  with  Saco,  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  which  here 
tumbles  over  rocky  ledges,  furnishing  a  strong  waterpower.  The 
huge  cotton  mills  of  the  Pepperill-Laconia  Company,  employing 
2-3,000  persons,  are  the  principal  industry,  and  among  the  leading 
mills  of  the  world.  Besides  this  there  are  shoe-shops,  machine 
shops,  lumber  factories,  brass  foundries,  etc.  S<(co  has  a  cotton 
mill,  and  the  York  Company's  great  machine  shops,  with  smaller 
industries.  Blddcford  Pool  is  a  beautiful  enclosed  body  of  salt 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a 
sand-spit,  and  forming  a  local  resort,  reached  by  steamboats 
(9  miles)  and  by  ferry  from  Camp  Ellis,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Old  Orchard  beaches.  The  Western  Division  (Route  29) 
also  comes  to  this  town  (separate  station),  and  may  be  taken  here 
for  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Kennebunkport,  etc. 

From  Saco  eastward  the  Eastern  Division  takes  an  inland 
course  through  farm  villages  to  the  Union  Station  in  Portland. 

For  Portland,  see  Route  29. 
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Route  29. — Boston  to  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Dover,  Old  Orchard 
and  Portland. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  original  Boston  &  Maine  Rd, — the  par- 
ent stem  of  the  present  great  system.  Its  trains  depart  at  frequent 
intervals  from  the  Union  Station,  Causewaj^  Street,  in  Boston, 
and  strike  directly  north  through  the  most  beautiful  suburban 
region  of  Boston,  passing,  beyond  the  meadows  of  the  Charles 
and  Mysti3  Rivers,  through  Maiden  (branch  to  Medford),  Melrose, 
the  park-like  Middlesex  Pells,  and  other  wealthy  suburbs,  abound- 
ing in  esthetic  and  historical  interest,  to  Wakefield,  where  lines 
lead  off  to  Salem,  Peabody  and  Danvers  (Route  27).  The  leading 
industry  here  is  the  making  of  rattan  and  bent-wood  furniture. 
The  next  station  is  Reading,  a  pleasant  town  near  Lake  Quana- 
powitt,  where  shoes,  organs,  and  other  things  are  manufactured. 
At  Wilmington  Junction  the  line  from  Salem  to  Lowell  is  crossed, 
and  a  short  branch  comes  in  from  Wilmington.  A  few  miles  above, 
Lowell  Junction  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  to  Tewkesbury 
and  Lowell.    Then  follows 

Andover,  one  of  the  far-renowned  of  New  England's  academic 
towns,  for  her  sons  and  daughters  and  the  books  they  have  writ- 
ten have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

A  settlement  of  farmers  before  the  Revolution,  Andover  was 
chosen  by  the  Phillips  family,  during  the  very  throes  of  that 
war,  as  the  locality  for  Ph'dUps  Academy  to  be  endowed  by  them. 
This  academy  has  persisted,  until  now  it  is  among  the  foremost 
of  American  preparatory  schools  in  both  numbers  and  scholarship, 
and  counts  upon  its  past  rolls  the  names  of  hundreds  of  distin- 
guished men.  Its  extensive  buildings  are  scattered  about  a  large 
campus  on  the  wes^t  of  the  main  street.  A  short  distance  north  of 
Phillips  Academy  is  a  young  ladies'  school,  almost  equally  old 
and  well-reputed,  known  as  Ahhott  Seminary,  which  has  new, 
large  and  very  handsome  buildings  within  spacious  grounds.  The 
T}ie(jlogical  Semhiary,  whose  broad  tree-grown  campus  covers 
the  hill  along  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  is,  however,  the  most 
famous  of  Andover's  institutions.  This  was  founded  in  1808  as 
a  school  for  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  has 
held  the  leading  position  there  ever  since,  especially  as  a  citadel 
of  conservative  doctrine.  The  most  famous  preachers  and  mission- 
aries of  that  denomination  have  been  educated  at  Andover  (where 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  edited  and  published),  and  many  of  them 
are  buried  in  the  quiet  little  hilltop  cemetery  behind  the  chapel. 
The  buildings  are  old-fashioned  and  plain,  but  make  a  dignified 
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appearance  away  beneath  the  great  elms  that  have  shaded  so 
many  thoughtful  lives.  The  Library  should  be  visited  by  those 
interested  in  theological  tomes  and  copies  of  rare  codices  and 
manuscripts.  The  cemetery,  in  the  rear  of  the  campus,  is  small 
but  holds  the  ashes  of  many  men  great  in  the  history  of  Congre- 
gationalism, and  of  that  revered  woman,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
(See  Litchfield  and  Brunswick),  whose  husband  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  here.  Besides  the  theologians  who  have  lived 
and  written  hare,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  Andover  has  been  the  home  of 
the  two  novelists,  mother  and  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
The  village  is  one  of  the  most  quiet,  lovely  and  well  ordered  in 
New  England;  and  is  connected  with  Lawrence  by  electric  cars 
through  Fryeburg  and  South  Lawrence. 

South  Lawrence,  a  portion  of  Lawrence  south  of  the  Merrimac 
River,  is  the  next  station,  and  a  junction  point,  whence  certain 
trains  cross  the  river  to  Lawrence,  and  thence  northward,  while 
the  through  Portland  trains  turn  east  here,  and  proceed  down 
the  south  side  of  the  river.    Let  us  p?use  for  a  glance  at 

Lawrence.— This  is  one  of  the  pleapantest,  as  well  as  among  the 
most  important,  of  the  cities  of  Eastern  Massachusetts. 

The  Merrimac,  1,000  feet  broad  at  this  point,  falls  over  a  trans- 
verse ledge  of  rocks,  which  has  been  covered  by  a  remarkable 
stone  dam,  producing  a  perpendicular  fall  of  28  feet, — a  very 
beautiful  spectacle  in  high  water.  The  lake-like  river  above  is  a 
favorite  boating  place.  From  this  dam  the  water  is  conducted 
through  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  supplying  power  to  a  line  of 
mills,  a  mile  in  length,  along  the  strip  between  the  canal  and  the 
river,  while  the  canal  banks  are  formed  into  a  park.  These  mills 
are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  of 
every  description,  and  include  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  in  the  country,  such  as  the  vast  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Washing- 
ton, Everett,  Pemberton,  and  others,  making  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  yards  of  cloth  annually  and  employing  over  10,000 
operatives,  largely,  at  present,  Canadian-French,  who  live  in 
brick  tenements  along  the  canal-side.  There  are  also  paper  mills 
(100,000  pounds  of  product  daily),  machine  shops,  factories  of  files, 
cotton  spinning  machinery,  etc.,  and  the  total  manufactures  of 
the  town  exceed  $25,000,000  annually.  South  Lawrence  and  the 
surrounding  villages  also  have  manufactures. 

The  business  streets  lie  near  the  river,  with  the  railway  station 
near  the  hotels  and  stores.  The  residence  streets  slope  up  to 
high  ground,  and  will  repay  an  hour's  ramble,  while  the  high 
grounds  eastward  give  broad  and  beautiful  views  over  the  river 
valley.    In  the  center  of  town  is  a  large  park,  with  an  impressive 
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soldiers'  monument,  consisting  of  a  lofty  column  supporting  a 
granite  female  figure  resting  upon  a  shield  inscribed  "Industria, 
1845"  (the  dale  of  the  founding  of  the  town).  The  six-sided  base 
of  the  column  bears  bronze  name-tablets  and  three  life-size  bronze 
figures  of  an  Union  field  officer,  a  private  soldier  and  a  sailor. 
The  sculptor  is  W.  R.  O'Donovan,  '81.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
fountain  in  this  park,  which  is  surrounded  by  churches,  schools 
and  residences.  The  new  and  handsome  Public  Library  is  a  rev/ 
blocks  west  (at  Haverhill  and  Hampshire  streets),  near  several 
imposing  churches,  of  which  the  St.  Mary's  R.  C.  Church  is  the 
largest. 

Electric  railways  ramify  throughout  the  city  and  connect  it 
with  Haverhill  (see  below)  by  a  line  which  closely  follows  the 
river  bank  away  from  the  wagon  roa-ds  and  affords  a  delightful 
trip;  with  Methuen  northward;  with  North  Andovcr,  Stevens 
Station,  Great  Pond,  and  North  Andover  Center,  along  the  Salem 
&  Lawrence  Rd.  (Route  28),  eastward;  with  South  Lawrence, 
Fryeburg,  and  Andover,  southward;  and  with  Lowell,  westward, — 
the  latter  a  delightful  run  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Merrimac, 
over  high  ground  and  through  the  summer  camp-grounds. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Lawrence  thus: 

1.  North  to  Manchester,  N.  H. — This  crosses  into  New  Hamp- 
shire at  Methuen  (Mass.),  and  runs  up  the  Spigot  River  Valley  to 
Windham,  where  it  crosses  the  railroad  from  Nashua  to  Roches- 
ter (Route  IS).  Then  on  through  the  pleasant,  hilly,  fruit-raising 
towns  of  Derry  and  Londonderry  (electric  railroad  from  Derry 
Depot  to  Derry),  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  districts 
of  southern  New  Hampshire,  which  is  thronged  with  city  people 
in  summer. 

It  was  peopled  about  1719  jy  immigrants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  rendered  important  defensive  services,  as  a  frontier  town, 
in  the  early  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  gave  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary cause  General  Stark  and  several  lesser  officers.  Here,  it 
is  said,  the  potato,  foot-spinning-wheel,  and  loom,  were  first  in- 
troduced into  New  England.  Six  miles  farther  (26  miles)  Man- 
chester is  reached. 

2.  Southwest  to  Tewkesbury,  connecting  westward  to  Lowell 
and  eastward  to  Salem  and  Boston. 

3.  South  to  Boston, — see  above. 
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4.  Southeast  to  Salem, — see  Route  28. 

5.  East  to  Haverhill,— see  below. 

From  Lawrence  (South  Lawrence)  to  Haverhill  the  line  follows 
the  high  southern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  with  occasional  views  of 
that  river,  with  a  station  at  Ward  Hill,  where  the  railway  company 
has  established  a  summer  hotel  on  a  far- vie  wing  and  breezy  sum- 
mit, around  which  the  river  makes  a  big  bend  northward.  Brad- 
ford is  a  residence  town  opposite  Haverhill,  noted  for  its  Academy 
and  lesser  schools;  and  thence  the  train  crosses  the  river  (fine 
view  from  the  bridge)  into 

HaverhilL— This  city, — the  leading  shoe-making  center  of  the 
world, — is  a  very  old  and  interesting  town,  although  it  does  not 
appear  so  from  the  station.  It  occupies  a  series  of  hillsides  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  where  a  settlement  was  be- 
gun by  Puritan  immigrants  in  1640.  Exposed  for  the  first  century 
of  its  existence  to  the  border-forays  of  Indians  and  French,  it  was 
the  scene  in  March,  1697,  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents 
of  that  time, — the  capture  of  Hannah  Duston,  whose  killing  of 
the  band  of  Indians  who  were  carrying  her  and  two  others  away 
to  Canada,  is  known  to  every  American.  (The  best  and  most  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  this  episode,  and  of  the  history  and  aspect 
of  the  whole  valley  40  years  ago,  is  to  be  found  in  Henry  D. 
Thoreau's  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers."  A 
very  inadequate  statue  to  this  heroic  woman  stands  on  Main 
Street. 

When  more  peaceful  times  came  the  town  grew,  built  ships,  and 
traded  with  the  West  Indies  and  London  by  direct  voyages.  The 
tanning  of  leather  became  a  prominent  local  industry;  this  was 
followed  by  the  making  of  shoes  here,  by  itinerant  village  cob- 
blers, not  only  from  measure,  but  for  peddlers.  These  shoes  were 
so  good  that  they  acquired  a  high  reputation  and  the  industry 
increased.  Co-operative  work  followed,  machinery  was  invented 
and  capital  introduced,  and  now  there  are  over  200  shops  here, 
employing  15,000  operatives,  and  sending  out  nearly  300,000  cases 
of  shoes  of  every  kind  and  grade  annually,  in  addition  to  a  large 
allied  industry  in  making  machinery  used  in  shoe-making,  sep- 
arate parts  and  "findings"  of  shoes,  in  preparing  sole-leather  (the 
largest  establishment  in  the  Union),  and  in  the  making  of  the 
vast  number  of  wooden  and  paper  boxes  required.  Other  indus- 
tries also  flourish.  In  former  years  this  was  the  leading  hat- 
making  to'wn  in  New  England,  and  several  such  factories  still 
exist.     There  is  a  large  woolen  mill  here,  and  three  others  at 
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Groveland.  Morocco  and  other  fine  leathers  form  a  prominent 
industry;  the  paper  mills  in  Bradford  can  turn  out  80,000  pounds 
a  day  of  news-paper;  and  there  are  large  iron  works,  besides 
large  brick  yards  and  various  small  concerns.  The  situation  and 
traditions  of  the  city  make  it  a  flourishing  trade  center  also. 
As  the  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1882,  its  business 
streets  present  an  unusually  new  and  compact  appearance. 

The  residence  portion  is  mainly  on  high  ground,  and  contains 
many  admirable  streets,  especially  out  toward  Kcnoza  Luke, 
where  an  extensive  park  has  been  acquired  by  the  city  covering 
the  Winnikenni  estate  and  many  wooded  hills,  from  one  of  which 
an  exceedingly  wide  and  interesting  landscape  is  seen.  Another 
far-viewing  summit,  Tilton  Hill,  up  the  river,  has  a  picturesque 
stone  tower  open  to  the  public.  This  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  bridge;  -while  another,  down  the  river,  is  the  high  bare 
hill  on  whose  summit  is  seen  a  "powder  house" — a  relic  of  colo- 
nial fortifications.  The  exquisite  little  Post  Office,  in  a  small 
park  by  the  river  bank;  the  fine  Public  Library,  with  a  large 
collection  of  books  and  periodicals,  the  High  School,  where  Whit- 
tier  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet,  in  1827,  the  new  and 
imposing  City  Hall,  the  Soldiers'  and  Duston  monuments,  are 
objects  of  public  interest. 

Electric  cars  run  from  Haverhill  south  to  Bradford,  South 
Groveland  and  Georgetown,  east,  crossing  the  river  at  Groveland, 
to  West  Newbury  and  Newburyport;  northeast,  past  Whittier's 
birthplace,  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet,  to  Merrimac,  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury  Beach  (Route  28);  and  east  by  a  very  delightful 
run  along  the  northern  river  bank  to  Lawrence. 

A  steamboat  makes  daily  runs  in  summer  to  Salisbury  Beach, 
Black  Rocks,  "the  Coney  Island  of  New  England,"  and  other 
resorts  along  the  river  and  on  the  sea-shore. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Haverhill  thus: 

1.  East  to  Salem  and  Newburyport, — Route  28. 

2.  West  and  south  to  Lawrence  and  Boston, — see  above. 

3.  North  to  Exeter,  Dover  and  beyond, — see  below. 

From  Haverhill  north,  the  railroad  route  passes  into  New 
Hampshire  at  Atkinson,  and  proceeds  through  pleasant  farming 
towns  among  hills  and  ponds  resorted  to  by  many  summer  board- 
ers to  Exeter  (station  restaurant),  the  shire  town  of  Rockingham, 
and  a  beautiful  village,  noted  for  its  schools.  Phillips  Academy, 
founded  in  1781,  has  educated  here  many  of  the  most  noted  public 
men  in  the  country,  including  Sen.  John  P.  Hale,  George  Ban- 
croft, Jared  Sparks,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Lewis  Cass,  who  was 
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born  here.  There  is  also  a  large  seminary  for  girls  here.'  New- 
market Junction  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  line  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Manchester.  The  hay-producing  lowlands  on  the 
shore  of  Great  Bay  are  then  traversed  to  Dover,  the  shire  town 
of  Strafford  County,  and  a  rugged  little  manufacturing  city  at 
the  lower  falls  of  the  Cocheco  River;  having  extensive  factories 
and  printing  works  of  cotton  cloth,  several  large  shoe  factories 
and  other  industries. 

Dover  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Slate  (first  settled  in  1623) 
and  was  the  scene  of  much  Indian  warfare,  including  the  inci- 
dent of  the  capture  by  a  ruse,  during  peace,  of  400  visiting  In- 
dians, who  were  disarmed.  Half  of  them  were  sent  to  Boston, 
where  several  were  hung  on  the  common.  This  treachery,  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  great  uprising  that  followed,  was  hideously 
avenged  here  in  1689.  It  is  a  quaint  and  interesting  place.  The 
railroad  from  Portsmouth  to  Rochester  crosses  here,  forming  a 
route  to  the  White  Mountains;  and  electric  cars  reach  the  nearby 
villages. 

Continuing  northward,  Rollinsford  (branch  to  Somersworth)  is 
passed,  and  Salmon  Falls  follows;  the  latter,  the  seat  of  cotton 
mills,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  rapid  Salmon  Falls  River,  here  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  branch  rail- 
ways diverge  east  to  Conway  Junction  and  South  Berwick  on  the 
Eastern  Division,  and  west  to  Somersworth  and  Rochester  up 
the  populous  valley.  Passing  into  Maine,  Route  28  is  crossed  at 
North  Berwick,  and  Wells  Beach  is  next  reached, — a  local  shore 
resort.  Then  comes  Kennebunk,  the  station  for  Kcnnchunkpon, 
by  a  short  branch.  This  town,  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebunk  River, 
is  a  venerable  village,  rich  in  last-century  houses  and  traditions, 
and  having  a  picturesque  rocky  shore,  varied  by  small  harbors 
and  good  bathing  beaches.  The  hotels  and  private  boarding 
houses  are  crowded  in  summer.  Ten  miles  farther  are  Biddeford 
and  Saco  (Route  28),  beyond  which  the  line  turns  to  the  coast 
again  at 

Old  Orchard. — This  is  the  most  noted  and  populous  seaside 
resort  north  of  Boston,  from  which  it  is  distant  104  miles,  or 
three  hours  by  the  fast  trains;  and  in  character  it  closely  resem- 
bles Martha's  Vineyard  and  Asbury  Park.  Having  developed  out 
of  a  local  bathing  resort  and  religious  camp-meeting  ground  into 
a  semifashionable  waterplace,  it  mingles  the  rural  unconvention- 
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alism  and  moral  posing  of  its  early  traditions  with  the  gayety 
and  display  of  the  newer  patrons,  and  at  the  height  of  the  season 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  country. 

Old  Orchard  Beach  is  a  magnificently  curving  stretch  of  hard 
sand,  some  10  miles  long,  reaching  from  Pine  Point,  at  the  mouth 
of  Scarboro  River,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saco.  Along  this  whole 
distance  is  set  a  more  or  less  closely  connected  line  of  private 
cottages,  interspersed  with  boarding-houses,  and  served  by  a 
beach  railway  whose  trains  run  back  and  forth  at  short  intervals 
during  the  season.  From  its  terminus  at  Camp  Ellis  a  ferry 
crosses  to  Biddcford  Pool.  All  the  hotels,  several  of  which  are 
of  great  size  and  luxury  of  appointment,  are  grouped  close  about 
the  railway  station  at  Old  Orchard,  where  they  form  a  compact 
group,  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  the  few  winter  residents,  pri- 
vate cottages  and  several  squares  of  small  wooden  amusement 
places  and  shops,  forming  a  bazaar,  principally  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  articles  and  "souvenirs,"  together  with  numerous  eating- 
houses,  photograph  galleries,  soda  fountains  and  the  like.  There 
are  no  open  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  From  the 
middle  of  July  to  the-  latter  part  of  September  this  is  a  scene  of 
crowded  gayety,  the  resident  pleasure-seeking  population  being 
augmented  each  day  by  the  outpourings  of  excursion  trains,  or 
one  of  the  numerous  assemblies  that  hold  their  meetings  here, 
so  that  30,000  persons  have  been  estimated  to  be  present  on  some 
days  in  August.  The  amusements  are  walking  upon  the  beach, 
bathing,  sailing,  and  watching  the  crowd  about  the  hotels  and 
in  the  bazaar.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  make  their 
appearance,  and  find  accommodations,  society  and  enjoyment  to 
suit  their  tastes  and  purses;  but  vicious  or  dangerous  amuse- 
ments and  all  immorality  and  disorder  is  rigorously  suppressed. 
An  electric  line  connects  the  Beach  with  Biddeford  and  Saco  by 
an  inland  route  along  the  old  highway. 

The  next  station  is  Pine  Point,  then  comes  Scarboro,  the  sta- 
tion by  stage  (3  miles)  or  hotel  carriage  for  Scarboro  Beach,  where 
are  hotels  and  a  village  of  summer  residents  dear  to  Maine  people; 
it  is  a  much  more  retired  and  quiet  place  than  Old  Orchard,  with 
a  choice  between  still-water  or  surf-bathing,  and  a  charming 
rural  region  accessible  to  those  disposed  to  walk  or  drive.  The 
coast  begins  there  to  be  rocky,  and  invites  the  stroller  to  follow 
it  to  Cape  Elizabeth  and  "Old  White  Head." 

A  short  run  across  Cape  Elizabeth  and  over  Fore  River  takes 
the  train  into  Portland. 
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THE    CITY    OF    PORTLAND. 

Portland  is  the  largest  city  of  Maine,  and  the  entrepot  of  that 
state  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Arrangements  to  facilitate 
travel  are  therefore  the  first  point  oi  importance. 

Rdilway  Stations. — The  Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine  Central 
railroads  occupy  a  Union  Station  in  the  southwestern  edge  of  the 
city.  This  is  a  large,  handsome  and  commodious  building,  erected 
in  1893,  with  an  extensive  restaurant;  and  all  the  trains  covered 
by  a  vast  train-shed.  The  Maine  Central  Rd.  occupies  a  handsome 
headquarters  building  adjoining  it,  and  their  shops  are  near  by. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  (Route  38)  has  its  station  near  the  water 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  city,  two  miles  distant.  The  Portland 
&  Rochester  Rd.  (Route  18)  has  its  station  a  mile  north  of  the 
Union  Station.  Free  transfer  service,  by  a  steam,  cab-train,  is 
maintained  between  all  these  stations  over  the  Marginal  Way, 
which  forms  a  connecting  line  of  railway  completely  around  the 
city  along  its  waterfront.  Electric  cars  also  connect  the  stations 
and  steamship  wharves  and  run  from  each  to  the  hotel  district 
and  business  center  of  the  city.  The  wharves,  where  the  New  York 
•steamships,  Boston  and  Bay  steamers  land,  are  close  together 
along  the  southern  waterfront,  and  within  easy  access  by  electric 
cars.  Hackfares  are  not  regulated  by  law,  and  are  a  matter  of 
bargaining.  All  the  hotels,  with  one  important  exception,  are 
about  Monument  Square,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Union  Station. 

Portland  occupies  a  peninsula  jutting  into  Casco  Bay  near 
where  it  opens  to  the  ocean;  the  water  seen  from  the  Union  Sta- 
tion is  Fore  River,  the  arm  of  the  bay  that  separates  the  penin- 
sula from  the  mainland  (Cape  Elizabeth)  southward,  while  Back 
Bay  is  another  arm  of  the  harbor  on  its  northern  side.  This 
deep  and  capacious  harbor,  safe  from  gales,  and  the  most  northerly 
one  always  free  from  ice,  has  from  the  earliest  times  maintained 
the  growth  of  a  commercial  city  here  against  many  adversities, 
and  is  likely  to  sustain  its  continuous  development. 

Founded  in  1632,  the  settlement  was  obliged  to  fight  for  its 
existence  against  Indians  for  half  a  century,  and  for  25  years 
following  an  attack  upon  it  in  1689  was  abandoned.  It  then 
revived  as  "Falmouth,"  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
numbered  2,000  inhabitants,  forming  a.  shining  mark  for  the 
British,  who  bombarded  it  from  a  fleet  in  1775,  and  afterwards 
landed  and  destroyed  the  town  by  fire,  so  that  the  Eastern  Cem- 
etery is  almost  the  only  pre-Revolutionary  relic.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  for  Independence  the  citizens  returned,  rebuilt 
the  town,  incorporated  it  in  1786  as  Portland  (which  became 
a  city  in  1832),  and  entered  upon  a  flourishing  period  of  trade 
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with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  while  ship-building,  whaling 
and  fishing  became  important  industries.  Here,  at  Portland  Head, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  was  erected  in  1791  the  first  United  States  light- 
house; it  has  burned  nightly  ever  since.  Jefferson's  Embargo 
Act  of  1807  nearly  paralyzed  the  town's  commerce,  and  it  bore 
a  large  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  (1812-1814)  which  was  so  largely  a  naval  contest,  one 
notable  battle  having  been  fought  off  the  mouth  of  Casco  Bay. 
From  this  time  on  progress  was  steady  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  again  made  havoc  with  Portland's  commerce,  and  called 
upon  her  citizens  to  attend  to  their  defense,  for  this  port  was 
perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  Confederate  attack  of  any  in  the 
north,  and  was  the  only  one  actually  entered  by  a  hostile  vessel. 
On  the  evening  of  July  4,  1866,  occurred  the  second  great  fire  in 
the  city's  history,  destroying  all  the  business  quarter;  but  the 
ruins  were  soon  replaced  by  superior  commercial  buildings,  to 
which  have  been  added  public  edifices  and  monuments  of  imposing 
appearance,  and  many  costly  and  beautiful  residences  upon  the 
highlands  overlooking  the  bay,  whence  are  obtainable  views  of 
rare  beauty  and  interest. 

An  hour's  excursion  from  the  Union  Station  will  suffice  to 
give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  city,  and  is  worth  taking  even  if  no 
more  time  can  be  spared.  To  do  this,  take  the  Congress  Street 
(green)  car  at  the  plaza  (Railway  Square)  in  the  rear  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  remain  in  it  for  the  round  trip  (10  cents).  Turning  at 
once  into  Congress  Street  and  climbing  the  hill,  the  immense 
buildings  of  the  Maine  General  Hospital  are  conspicuous  upon 
the  right;  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  Maine  Ear  and  Eye 
Infirmary,  whence  it  is  only  a  minute's  walk  to  the  Western 
Promenade.  To  the  left  (northward)  from  this  height  glimpses 
may  be  caught  of  the  waters  of  Back  Bay  and  of  the  forest-foliage 
of  Deering's  Woods,  celebrated  in  Longfellow's  verses,  and  now 
cultivated  as  a  city  park.  In  the  distance  is  visible  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  on  the  Bay  shore.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
brings  one  to  Longfellow  Square,  at  the  head  of  old  State  Street, 
leading  southward  to  the  Harbor  front. 

Here  stands  the  noble  Longfellow  monument,— a  bronze  figure 
of  heroic  size,  representing  the  poet  seated  in  his  favorite  chair 
and  discoursing  upon  some  entertaining  theme.  Near  by  resides 
the  venerable  Neal  Dow.  State  Street  is  lined  with  noble  trees 
and  bordered  by  stately  mansions,  many  of  colonial  age  and  style, 
where  have  resided  such  notable  citizens  as  Senator  Wm.  Pitt 
Fessenden,  and  John  Neal,  the  man  of  letters.  New  State  Street, 
at  the  left,  forms  a  straight  path  down  to  Deering's  Woods;  and 
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has  upon  it  the  square  brick  house  where  dwells  Speaker  Thomas 
B.  Reed. 

Congress  Street  now  gradually  merges  into  the  business  part 
of  the  city.  Opposite  the  head  of  Park  Street  stands  a  group  of 
notable  buildings  centering  at  No.  621  in  the  Puhlic  Library. 

This  is  a  Romanesque  building  in  rough  freestone,  erected  in 
1888  as  a  gift  to  the  city  by  Mayor  James  P.  Baxter,  for  the  use 
of  the  Public  Library  and  the  Maine  Historical  Society.  It  cost 
$100,000.  The  Library  was  founded  in  1867,  and  now  has  upwards 
of  40,000  volumes,  whijh  are  liberally  circulated.  The  Historical 
Society  occupies  a  part  of  the  building,  having  a  lecture-room, 
a  library  of  10,uOO  volumes  and  10,000  pamphlets,  and  a  cabinet 
of  relics  and  curiosities  which  is  open  every  afternoon  from  2  to 
5  o'clock.  The  Gorges  Society  is  a  collateral  association  for  col- 
lecting and  publishing  historical  documents  relating  to  Maine. 
The  Society  of  Art  has  a  building  next  door  to  the  Public  Library, 
where  there  is  a  hall  of  pictures  and  art  objects  open  to  the  public. 
The  Columbia  apartment  house  and  Kitzschmar  Hall  (opera  house) 
are  near  by;  and  a  short  distance  farther  on  is  the  site  of  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  costing  $250,000.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
at  587  Congress  Street. 

Congress  Square  speedily  follows,  near  which,  on  Free  Street, 
is  the  Opera  House,  costing  $150,000.  Monument  Square  is  reached 
a  moment  later.  This  is  the  heart  of  town,  where  all  its  traffic 
and  travel  ebbs  and  flows  to  and  from  every  quarter.  Here  stands 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  an  impressive  memorial; 
and  on  the  left  is  the  Preble  House,  remodeled  from  the  mansion 
of  the  commodores  Preble,  the  father  of  the  hero  of  Tripoli;  and 
the  son,  distinguished  in  the  Civil  War.  The  ancient  red  brick 
building  adjoining  the  Preble  House  is  the  Longfellow  house, 
so  called  because  there,  at  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  Gen. 
Peleg  Wadsworth,  the  poet  spent  his  boyhood.  Here  stood  "the 
old  clock  on  the  stairs"  which  formed  the  theme  of  one  of  his 
early  and  most  touching  poems.  Longfellow  was  born,  however, 
in  a  house  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Fore  and  Hancock 
streets;  and  the  birthplace  of  Speaker  Reed  was  near  it.  The 
beautiful  PostofRce,  of  Vermont  marble,  is  at  Middle  and  Exchange 
streets,  a  few  steps  distant.  Going  on  along  Congress  Street, 
the  cars  immediately  pass  the  First  Church,  erected  in  1825,  on 
the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house  (1740).  The  new  building  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  is  down  the  street  at  the  left  next  the 
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church,  containing  zoological  collections  open  to  the  public.  Then 
follows  the  imposing  City  Hall,  built  of  light  Nova  Scotia  stone 
at  a  cost  of  $650,000  and  surmounted  by  a  dome;  it  contains  a 
spacious  lecture  hall;  Lincoln  Park  is  now  at  hand, — a  recreation 
appropriated  from  the  area  swept  by  the  fire  of  1866.  Opposite 
the  farther  end  of  the  park  stands  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maine,  and  the  cathedral, 
whose  spire  raises  the  cross  to  a  height  of  236  feet.  Above  the 
Bishop's  palace,  marked  by  the  large  brick  church  of  the  Second 
Universalist  Society  upon  its  eastern  corner,  is  India  Street, 
once  the  aristocratic  center  of  Portland;  and  just  beyond  is 
Eastern  Cemetery. 

This  burial  ground  is  about  200  years  old,  and  contains  the 
graves  of  the  earliest  settlers  and  many  persons  of  note.  Its 
position  is  high  and  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  bay 
and  its  shores.  Here  are  buried  Com.  Edward  Preble,  and  many 
other  naval  officers  and  men;  and  a  cenotaph  stands  to  the 
memory  of  Lt.  Henry  Wadsworth,  the  uncle  after  whom  the 
poet  Longfellow  was  named,  who  lost  his  life  so  nobly  in  the 
siege  of  Tripoli.  The  graves  of  the  "two  captains,"  whom  Long- 
fellow made  note  of  in  one  of  his  poems,  are  still  visited  by  pil- 
grims, who  delight  to  look  off  from  the  hilltop  to  the  sea-room 
where  their  brigs  fought  to  a  finish  in  1813  and  whence  both 
commanders  were  brought  back  dead  and  interred  side  by  side. 
Close  by  the  cemetery  is  the  Observatory  on  Munjoy  Hill, — a 
wooden  tower,  built  in  1807  as  a  lookout  for  approaching  vessels, 
whose  coming  was  signaled  in  early  days  by  hoisting  flags,  and 
later  by  telegraph.  Strangers  may  usually  ascend  to  its  lantern 
if  they  wish,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  do  so. 

From  the  Observatory  the  car  descends  a  long  hill  to  the  shore 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  Payson  Tucker,  for- 
merly of  the  Maine  Central  Rd.  Co.,  has  erected  a  modest 
monument  to  Cleere  and  Tucker,  the  first  white  settlers  on  the 
peninsula.  Mackw^orth  Island,  the  summer  home  of  Mayor  Bax- 
ter, is  just  off  the  point,  and  beyond  are  seen  the  shores  of  Fal- 
mouth, with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  as  a  conspicuous  object. 
Alighting  from  the  car  for  a  moment  you  may  enjoy  the  walk 
along  the  park-like  water-front,  behind  the  grassy  batteries  built 
for  defense  during  the  Civil  War,  and  with  the  beautiful  bay  in 
front  of  you.    This  broad  parked  way  is  the  Eastern  Promenade. 

The  Western  Promenade  is  reached  by  returning  to  Congress 
Square  and  then  changing  to  the  Spring  Street  cars,  which  will 
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take  you  through  the  high  western  part  of  the  city  where  the 
smoothest  streets,  best  houses  and  finest  churches  are  found — 
among  them  the  Williston  Church,  where  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  originated.  Bordering  the  tall  bluffs  in  which  the 
peninsula  here  abruptly  terminates  is  a  magnificent  parkway, 
stretching  from  the  General  Hospital  just  above  Railway  Square 
around  to  the  southern  waterfront  of  the  city.  It  is  richly  adorned 
with  trees  and  plants,  and  commands  an  exceedingly  wide  and 
beautiful  landscape,  from  the  ocean  off  Portland  Head  to  the 
serrated  horizon  northwest,  in  which  a  score  or  more  of  the  White 
Mountain  peaks  may  be  recognized.  No  other  city  in  New  Eng- 
land commands  such  landscapes  as  this. 

Electric  Cars  run  out  of  the  city  to  Stroudwater,  on  Stroud- 
water  River;  to  Deering  (Morrill's  corner,  3i/^  miles,  5  cents), 
and  thence  to  Westbrook  (61/2  miles,  10  cents),  with  branches  to 
Riverton  Park  (an  amusement  resort)  or  Cumberland  Mills  on 
the  Presumpscot  River,  where  there  are  amusement  grounds  and 
river  steamboats  to  Mallison's  Falls;  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  one  line 
going  to  the  casino  on  the  shore  at  Simonton's  Cove  (Willard's) 
near  Fort  Preble  (10  cents),  and  the  other  to  Ligonia  and  Rigby 
Park  (10  cents)  where  the  annual  New  England  Fair  is  held. 
The  suburbs  invite  one  to  many  delightful  drives  and  bicycling 
excursions,  for  the  roads  are  excellent,  even  down  to  the  ocean 
beaches  southward.  The  quaint  seashore  resorts  and  hamlets 
of  Cape  Elizabeth;  the  "foresides"  of  Falmouth  and  Cumberland, 
and  the  pretty  streets  and  surroundings  of  Deering,  Evergreen 
Cemetery  and  Westbrook  are  especially  attractive. 

Casco  Bay  and  its  Islands,  however,  are  the  chief  delight  of 
Portland  people  and  the  principal  attraction  to  its  summer  vis- 
itors, who  are  becoming  increasingly  numerous. 

Casco  is  a  deep-water  bay,  purely  salt,  but  well  protected  from 
the  sea;  and  it  contains  over  a  hundred  islands  of  habitable  size, 
usually  heavily  wooded  and  having  shores  of  precipitous  rock, 
with  pebbly  beaches  along  the  base.  A  frequent  service  of  small, 
fast  steamers — for  the  water  is  always  quiet — brings  life  upon  its 
islands  in  close  touch  with  the  city,  and  enables  an  excursionist 
to  make  a  delightful  round-trip  sail  inside  of  a  few  hours.  Sea- 
fishing  of  all  sorts  is  good,  and  excellent  shore-dinners  of  sea- 
food are  provided  at  many  hotels  and  restaurants.     A  few  years 
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ago  most  of  the  islands  were  tenanted  only  by  campers;  but  now 
cottages  or  elaborate  summer  residences  have  taken  their  place. 
"Near  neighbors  all  must  be,  perforce,  yet  the  narrowly-sepa- 
rating water-ways  form  barriers  that  prevent  a  social  clash.  The 
uproarious  fun  of  rollicking  Peaks,  which  is  visited  daily  by  hun- 
dreds of  Portland  people  seeking  entertainment  and  a  cooling-off 
place,  cannot  affront  the  more  decorous  and  aristocratic  Cush- 
ing's,  nor  disturb  the  quiet  home-life  of  the  brilliant  Diamonds." 

The  Islands  lie  in  chains,  northeast  and  southwest,  and  are 
half  submerged  continuations  of  the  ridges  that  form  the  Harps- 
well  points.  They  are  most  crowded  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  where  the  outermost  lies  just  across  the  channel  from  Cape 
Elizabeth,  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  defensible 
harbor  entrances  in  the  world.  CusJung's  Island,  whose  rugged 
seaward  side  terminates  in  the  splendid  storm-smitten  cliffs  of 
White  Head,  but  whose  inner  side  is  peaceful  enough,  is  "one 
of  the  most  exclusive  of  Casco's  Isles,  crowned  by  its  large  hotel, 
the  Ottawa,  and  with  its  numerous  but  not  imposing  cottages. 
It  is  a  favorite  summering-place  for  artists. 

Next  inside  of  Cushing's,  toward  the  City  of  Portland,  is  the 
small  House  Island,  readily  recognized  by  the  gray  granite  walls 
and  green  ramparts  of  Fort  Scammel,  which  lies  almost  directly 
opposite  the  Cape  shore  fortifications— Fort  Preble.  These  chan- 
nel forts  were  built  in  1807-8;  both  have  been  rebuilt  since,  but 
Preble  is  now  the  only  one  garrisoned.  In  1SG4  Fort  Gorges,  cov- 
ering the  little  Hog  Island,  opposite  Fort  Preble,  was  erected, 
and  has  emplacements  for  195  guns,  but  is  not  now  armed  or 
occupied.  New  defensive  works  of  modern  design  and  great  pow- 
er had  been  arranged  for  this  important  seaport.  House  Island 
is  not  a  landing-place;  but  just  beyond  it  lies  Patlis  Island,  one 
of  the  largest,  most  populous  and  altogether  liveliest  of  the  archi- 
pelago. It  is  Peaks  that  one  naturally  associates  with  Portland, 
for  which  it  forms  an  all-the-year  amusement  place,  having  not 
only  a  great  number  of  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  cottages,  but 
all  sorts  of  amusements  by  land  and  sea.  It  is,  in  short,  the  local 
Coney  Island.  The  Diamonds,  Great  and  Little,  are  close  to  the 
Peaks,  and  are  occupied  by  private  cottages  of  m^en  of  wealth, 
who  have  an  elegant  casino  as  an  assembly  room  for  private 
entertainments.  Beyond  this  are  Long  Island,  Great  Chebeag, 
the  Cousins,  and  a  large  number  of  small  islands  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  and  along  Harpswell  Neck.  Outside  of  Harpswell  Neck 
are  Bailey's  and  Orr's  Islands  (among  many  smaller  ones),  the 
latter  recalling  one  of  Harriet  Belcher  Stowe's  most  successful 
novels.  These  islands  are  mostly  private  property,  and  occupied 
in  summer  by  cottagers  and  campers.  The  Harpswell  peninsulas, 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  VVhittier's  pcems,  are  also  frequented 
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by  summer  residents.  All  of  these  larger  islands  and  the  shores 
of  the  "Necks"  are  reached  by  regular  steamers  several  times 
daily  from  Portland,  and  small,  home-like  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  abound.  The  mainland  shores,  or  "foresides"  of  Casco 
Bay  are  also  the  resort  of  numerous  summer  visitors  and  resi- 
dents, who  find  there  especial  attractions;  and  the  various  land- 
ings are  on  the  route  of  the  Island  Steamboats. 

For  other  suburban  resorts  of  Portland,—  Scarborough,  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Old  Orchard  and  York  Beaches,  Sebago  Lake,  Poland 
Springs,  etc.,  see  elsewhere. 

Steamers    leave  Portland  as  follows: 

1.  To  Boston.     See  Route  27. 

2.  To  the  nearer  Islands  of  Casco  Bay.— Leave  Custom  House 
Wharf  about  every  hour,  in  summer.     See  above. 

3.  To  the  Lower  Harbor  and  Harpswell. — Leave  Portland  Pier 
four  times  daily.    See  above. 

4.  To  Falmouth  Foreside  and  Freeport.     Same  as  3. 

5.  To  Boothbay  Ports — Squirrel  Island.  Bath  and  Wiscasset. — 
Steamer  "Salacia,"  from  Franklin  Street  Wharf,  daily  at  7  a.  m. 
(Sunday,  sp,  ex.);  returning,  arrives  at  6  p.  m.  Also  steamer 
"Enterprise,"  4  times  a  week,  (Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday)  from  Franklin  Street  Wharf,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  for  the 
Islands  and  Beaches  of  Booth  Bay  and  Pemaquid. 

6.  To  New  York.     Route  1. 

7.  To  Rockland,  Mt.  Desert  and  Eastward,  Steamer  "Frank 
Jones."     See  page  176. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Portland  thus: 

1.  To  Boston.— Eastern  Division  B.  &  M.  Rd.     Route  28. 

2.  To  Boston.— Western  Division  B.  &  M.  Rd.     Route  29. 

3.  To  the  White  Mountains.— Route  39. 

4.  To  Rochester,  Nashua,  and  Worcester. — Route  18. 

5.  To  Gorham  and  Montreal  (Grand  Trunk  Ry.)— Route  38. 

6.  To  Rumford  Falls  and  Rangely  Lakes.— Route  37. 

7.  To  Northwestern  Maine.— Routes  36,  37,  and  38. 

8.  To  Northeastern  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.— Routes 
30  to  33. 

9.  To  the  Eastern  Coast  and  Mt.  Desert.— Route  30. 

Route  30.— Along  the  Maine  Coast,— Rail  and  Steamer. 
The  Maine  Central  Road  to  Rockland  traverses  many  interestmg 
towns  and  pleasure  resorts  along  the  Maine  coast,  where  some  of 
the  most   thrilling  and  earliest  of  New   England's  history   was 
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made,  and  whence  one  can  continue  by  steamboat  along  the  coast 
to  Mount  Desert  and  the  eastern  ports. 

Leaving  the  Union  Station  in  Portland  the  train  passes  through 
Deering,  Westbrook  Junction  (with  Portland  and  Rochester  Rd.), 
Falmouth,  Cumberland,  Yarmouth  Junction  (with  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.),  and  Freeport,  a  flourishing  shoe-making  village,  to  Bruns- 
wick. 

Brunswick  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Androscoggin  River, 
where  picturesque  waterfalls  furnish  great  water  power.  The 
Cabot  cotton  mill  (800  hands),  the  great  Bowdoin  paper  mills, 
extensive  mills  for  cutting  lumber,  making  boxes,  and  lawn- 
swings,  and  a  factory  for  making  metallic  ferrules  by  swaging,  are 
the  leading  industries.  The  operatives  (one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation) are  mainly  Canadian  French. 

This  village  hoped  to  become  a  seaport,  and  laid  out  a  street, 
12  rods  wide  and  three  miles  long,  from  the  Falls  to  Maquoit, 
at  the  head  of  Casco  Bay,  called  The  Mall:  this  is  now  shadowed 
by  ancient  trees,  and  constitutes  a  long  park  down  the  main 
street.  The  new  railway  station  and  the  City  Hall  are  on  this 
Mall  near  the  center  of  the  village.  The  City  Hall,  erected  in 
1884,  cost  $65,000,  and  contains  the  postofnce,  a  solaiers'  memo- 
rial tablet,  and  a  public  hall  seating  l,2lO  persons.  The  town 
supports  a  public  library,  and  has  several  banks  and  churches. 
Stages  run  daily  to  villages  on  Harpswell  Neck.  The  only  hotel 
is  a  relic  of  1829.  "Brunswick  was  first  settled  in  1628,  by  Thom- 
as Purchase  and  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  salmon  fishery. 
It  was  then  called  by  the  Indian  name  of  'Pejepscot.'  In  1714 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  township,  the  name  Brunswick  being 
given,  probably,  in  honor  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  as  Gearge  I., 
the  first  of  this  family,  came  to  the  throne  in  that  year."  Oppo- 
site the  postoffice  there  is  still  indicated  the  site  of  a  block- 
house, built  in  1730  to  protect  the  settlers  against  the  Indians. 
It  struggled  along  as  a  country  village  of  no  special  importance 
until  its  future  became  assured  by  the  founding  there  of  what 
is  now  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the  town, — 

Bowdoin  College. —  This  institution,  founded  in  1794,  is  nota- 
ble for  the  large  number  of  men  of  distinction  whom  it  has 
graduated,  including  President  Franklin  Pierce,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  Appleton,  Chief  Justice  Ful- 
ler, Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Senators  Wm.  Pitt 
Fessenden  and  Eugene  P.  Hale,  and  John  A.  Andrew,  war  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.     The  presidents  and  professors  have  in 
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many  instances  been  men  of  widely  known  scholarship  in  their 
specialties;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wife  of  one 
of  these  conferred  distinction  upon  the  community,  for  in  a  house 
on  Federal  Street,  still  pointed  out,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island."  It 
was  organized  as  a  public  institution,  but  took  its  name  from 
the  distinguished  Bo-wdoin  family  of  Boston,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived early  and  important  gifts.  It  occupies  an  elevated  plain 
southwest  of  the  village,  where  its  extensive  campus  has  grown 
beautiful  with  elms,  maples  and  shrubbery,  and  is  surrounded 
by  pleasant  streets  inhabited  mainly  by  college  people.  The  staff 
of  instruction,  exceeds  30,  and  the  students  now  number  about 
370,  one-third  of  whom  are  in  medicine. 

The  College  buildings  are  numerous  and  interesting.  The 
older  part  is  a  row  of  four  old-fashioned  dormatories,  and  the 
double-spired  chapel.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  the  gymnasium;  and 
behind  that,  beyond  the  "whispering  pines"  celebrated  in  the 
stories  of  Elijah  Kellogg,  another  local  author,  is  the  athletic 
field — one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Outdoor  exercise  is  in 
vogue  at  Brunswick,  especially  driving  and  cycling;  and  in 
Gould's  excellent  little  "Pocket  Guide"  full  information  is  af- 
forded as  to  the  roads,  villages  and  shore-haunts  of  the  vicinity. 
A  part  of  the  chapel  is  known  as  Bannister  Hall,  and  contains 
the  College  Library,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of  books  in 
the  state  (about  60,000  volumes),  and  includes  many  rare  and 
curious  volumes,  such  as  Eliott's  Indian  Bible.  Some  of  these 
treasures  are  exhibited  in  table  cases.  Here,  also,  may  be  seen 
several  interesting  busts  and  portraits,  and  a  large  collection 
of  trophies,  in  silver  and  otherwise,  captured  by  the  various 
athletic  teams.  A  history  of  the  College  is  for  sale  at  the  Li- 
brary. Memorkil  Hall  is  a  large  granite  building  near  the  main 
gate,  erected  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000,  to  commemorate 
the  290  Bowdoin  students  who  fought  to  maintain  the  Union.  The 
second  story  is  devoted  to  a  lofty  and  spacious  hall  for  general 
assembly  purposes,  adorned  with  tabkts  containing  the  names 
to  be  honored,  and  hung  with  busts  and  portraits  of  the  pres- 
idents, benefactors  and  distinguished  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  rear  of  this  hall  is  the  First  Congregational  or  Col- 
lege Church,  whose  beautiful  memorial  windows,  made  in  Mu- 
nich, ought  to  be  examined.  In  front  of  Memorial  Hall,  facing 
the  Chapel,  stands  the  massive  Scarles  Science  BuildhKj.  whose 
collections  and  laboratories  are  well  worth  attention.  The  spe- 
cial object  of  public  interest,  however,  is  the 

Walker  Art  Building-. — The  College  received  by  legacy  from 
James  Bowdoin,  in  1811,  his  collection  of  about  100  paintings  and 
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150  original  drawings  by  the  masters.  A  collection  by  Col.  G.  W. 
Boyd  and  other  gifts  follcwed,  which  were  scattered  through  the 
library,  chapel  and  elsewhere  for  safekeeping.  In  1892,  how- 
ever, the  Misses  Walker,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  gave  the  money  for 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  art  collections  of  the  College, 
which  was  completed  in  1894,  after  designs  by  McKim,  Mead  & 
White,  of  New  York.  It  stands  apart,  in  an  open  part  of  the 
campus,  is  of  stone  and  dark  brick,  with  an  imposing  facade 
and  portico,  guarded  by  carved  lions  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  general  effect  is  of  classic  simplicity  and  a  beauty 
far  beyond  the  ordinary.  Passing  within  the  entrance-loggia, 
the  central  part  of  the  building  is  found  to  be  a  hall  beneath 
the  dome,  the  four  tympana  under  which,  each  26  feet  in  width, 
are  to  be  filled  with  four  paintings,  symbolizing  the  artistic 
achievements  of  Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  executed 
by  Messrs.  John  LaFarge,  Elihu  Vedder,  Abbott  Thayer,  and 
Kenyon  Cox,  respectively.  This  hall  is  devoted  to  sculpture,  and 
contains  not  only  many  plaster  casts  of  classical  statuary,  but 
original  tablets  brought  from  Assyria,  some  portrait  busts,  and 
Hawthorne's  writing-desk.  Leading  from  the  Sculpture  Hall  are 
the  various  galleries.  At  the  left,  occupying  the  entire  wing 
upon  that  side,  and  containing  the  Boyd  paintings  and  others, 
the  fine  Houghton  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  works  of 
art,  and  the  Virginia  Dox  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  objects 
of  native  American  art,  is  the  Boyd  Gallery,  twenty-five  by  fifty 
feet.  At  the  right  is  the  Bowdnhi  GdUery.  which  contains  the 
James  Bowdoin  paintings  and  drawings.  These  represent  most 
of  the  European  schools,  and  include  several  examples  of  the 
work  of  well-known  painters,  as  Salvator  Rosa,  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin,  Fr.  Joullain,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Copley,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and 
many  others.  As  a  historical  collection  it  is  of  great  value.  Still 
more  interesting  and  valuable,  hDwever,  are  the  original  draw- 
ings shown  here  of  Correggio,  S.  Rosa.  Adel  Sarto,  Zuccaro, 
Tintoretto,  Titian,  Claude  Lorain,  Rembrandt,  Peter  Lely,  and 
many  others.  The  rear  room  is  devoted  to  the  Walker  Gallcnj, 
which  shows  the  work  of  prominent  modern  painters  and  other 
artists.  Here  are  some  of  the  best  examples  of  Corot,  Dau- 
bigny,  Millet,  Troyon,  and  others  of  the  French  school,  while 
American  art  is  represented  by  paintings  and  drawings  by  Wins- 
low  Homer,  Hopkinson  Smith,  J.  A.  Brown,  J.  F.  Cole,  Daniel 
C.  French  (a  bust),  and  others.  This  room  also  contains  choice 
specimens  of  ancient  glass,  Roman  sculpture,  old  Flemish  tapes- 
try, and  oriental  ivory  carvings,  and  its  treasuies  are  con- 
stantly being  augmented.  In  the  basement  are  the  lecture  hall, 
the  Assyrian  sculpture  room,  curator's  and  students'  rooms,  be- 
sides the  boiler-room,  lavatory,  and  coal  cellars.  A  descriptive 
catalogue  may  be  obtained  of  the  curator. 
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Railroads  radiate  from  Brunswick  thus: 

1.  West  to  Portland.     See  above. 

2.  Northwest  to  Lewiston.     Route  31. 

3.  North  to  Augusta,  etc.     Route  35. 

4.  East  to  Rockland.     See  below. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  train  soon  crosses  New  Meadows 
River,  an  inlet  from  Harpswell  Bay,  and  reaches  Bath,  on  the 
Kennebec.  Bath  is  a  maritime  city  stretching  along  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  river  for  four  miles,  an  electric  railway  con- 
necting the  extremes  with  the  business  center.  It  has  comforta- 
ble hotels,  is  the  county  seat  and  a  port  of  entry,  has  the  free 
Patten  Library,  the  nucleus  of  whose  books  was  the  personal 
library  of  old  Governor  King,  and  fires  salutes  from  a  cannon 
once  a  part  of  the  armament  of  the  British  man-of-war  "Somer- 
set," which  lay  in  Boston  Harbor  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Longfellow's  "Ride  of  Paul 
Revere." 

Bath  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ship-building  towns  in  the 
country, — an  industry  for  which  it  has  long  been  famous.  The 
largest  wood'^n  sailing  craft  afloat  have  been  launched  here  lately, 
and  still  bigger  ones  are  building.  The  Bath  Iron  Works  is  an 
extensive  plant,  employing  hundreds  of  men,  devoted  mainly  to 
constructing  and  fitting  ships;  and  at  these  yards  have  been 
built  the  U.  S.  ram  "Katahdin,"  the  gunboats  "Machias"  and  "Cas- 
tine,''  and  several  torpedo  boats. 

The  Kennebec,  reinforced  just  above  the  city  by  the  waters  of 
the  Androscoggin,  affords  a  deep  harbor  and  waterway  to  the  sea; 
and  this  is  a  port  of  the  Kennebec  Steamboat  Company,  with 
daily  steamers  to  and  from  Boston  and  the  gateway  to  the  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of 

Booth  Bay  and  Pemaquid. — This  coast  is  indented  by  inlets, 
leaving  between  them  long,  narrow  peninsulas  and  numerous 
rocky,  wooded  islands  and  islets.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  every  condition  present  for  a  healthful,  joy- 
ous seaside  life,  except,  perhaps,  bathing,  which  can  be  indulged 
only  by  the  strongest  and  for  brief  times,  on  account  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water.  Fishing  and  boating  are  unlimited.  The 
shore-country  is  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  the  student  of 
history  and  antiquities  can  find  material  for  study  and  fancy 
here  as  nowhere  else,  for  English  possession  began  in  1605,  and 
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struggled  for  existence  against  Indian,  French  and  rival  Amer- 
ican claimants  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  following  are  shore 
resorts  of  note: 

FoiJham  Beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  reached  by 
steamers  from  Boston,  Portland  and  Bath.  Here  rocky  bluffs, 
plentifully  wooded,  abut  upon  a  long  crescentic  ocean  beach,  and 
are  crowned  by  two  large  modern  hotels.  Pine  groves  and  a 
fresh-water  lake  are  near  by,  and  arrangements  for  surf-bathing 
are  complete,  while  the  seaward  views  are  admirable.  This  lo- 
cality is  the  site  of  the  oldest  settlement  in  New  England, — that 
of  the  Englishmen  under  George  Popham  in  1607.  Here  a  forti- 
fied trading  post  was  built — Fort  St.  George — an  Anglican  church 
set  up,  explorations  made,  and  a  ship  built  and  launched  in 
which,  the  next  year,  the  whole  colony  returned  to  England, 
excepting  their  leader,  who  had  died  and  was  buried  here.  There 
was  an  immediate  return,  however,  and  other  English  settle- 
ments were  made  at  Pemaquid  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  speedily  became  a  flourishing  commercial  colony  of 
great  value  to  the  mother  country,  and  one  jealously  courted  and 
fought  for  by  France.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  or  foreshore  or 
island  through  this  whole  irregular  and  beautiful  coast  where 
remains  of  this  early  occupation  may  not  be  found,  and  to  which 
romantic  traditions  are  not  attached.  A  critical  pamphlet-his- 
tory of  the  locality  has  been  printed  by  R.  K.  Sewall  of  Wiscas- 
set,  and  the  tale  has  been  picturesquely  written  by  Drake  in  his 
"Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England  Coast." 

The  Eastern  Steaiiihoat  Comixmifs  route  from  Bath  is  directly 
across  its  harbor,  leaving  the  Kennebec  River  at  Arrowsic  Bridge, 
and  running  easterly  across  sheltered  bays  and  through  narrow 
passages,  with  lovely  evergreen  shores,  seven  miles  easterly  to 
Westport  Junction,  where  the  route  divides  into  two  lines,  and 
transfer  boats  are  taken  at  stated  times.  Riggsville,  Mechan- 
ic's Island,  and  Fire  Islands  are  west  of  Sheepscot  Bay  and  River, 
up  which  steamboats  of  two  lines  run  to  Wiscasset.  Across  the 
bay,  near  or  on  the  Boothbay  or  eastern  shore  of  the  Sheepscot 
River,  are  the  Isle  of  Springs,  Sawyer's  Island,  Dogfish  Head  and 
Southport,  where  a  narrow  passage  leads  through  into  Boothbay 
Harbor  and  the  more  populous  resorts.  At  the  entrance  is  Mouse 
Island,  where  transfer  steamers  take  passengers  for  Capitol 
Island,  Ocean  Point,  Spruce  Point,  Murray  Hill,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Heron  Island,  Christmas  Cove  and  Pemaquid.  Mouse  Island 
is  especially  noted  for  its  fishing,  Boothbay  Harbor  having  been 
the  resort  of  fishermen  for  three  centuries;  it  has  a  locally  fa- 
mous hotel  in  the  Samoset.  The  village  of  Boothbay  is  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  on  the  mainland.  Spruce  Point  and  Capitol 
Island  are  smaller  landings,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is 
Squirrel   Island   (Squirrel  Inn) — the   foremost  resort  of  this   re- 
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gion,  which  is  owned  by  an  association  of  Massachusetts  men, 
and  managed  in  an  exclusive  way.  Several  miles  seaward  from 
Squirrel  Island,  out  in  the  open  ocean,  is  the  small,  rocky,  wooded 
island  of  Monhegan,  which  is  inhabited  by  fishermen,  for  whom  it 
has  been  a  station  ever  since  1605.  Its  bold  cliffs  and  storm- 
beaten  woodlands  have  made  it  especially  attractive  to  artists. 
It  is  reached  by  steamboat  from  Boothbay  three  times  a  week, 
and  has  a  comfortable  hotel.  East  of  Boothbay  Harbor  is  Line- 
kin  Bay,  and  Linekin  Neck,  upon  the  shore  of  which  are  Ocean 
Point,  Bayville,  Mount  Pleasant  and  other  summer  settlements. 
Passing  arouxid  into  the  mouth  of  the  Damariscotta  River,  Heron 
Island  and  Christmas  Cove  are  passed  on  the  way  to  the  most 
easterly  and  historically  interesting  point  of  this  side-trip, — 
Pcmaqukl.  The  village  is  a  small  farming  and  fishing  place  upon 
a  landlocked  harbor,  having  excellent  country  roads  and  very 
picturesque  surroundings. 

"History  records  the  first  permanent  settlement  at  Pemaquid 
in  the  year  1607.  It  was  from  here  that  Samoset,  'Lord  of  Pema- 
quid,' went  to  Plymouth  and  greeted  the  Pilgrims  M'ith  'Wel- 
come, Englishmen.'  From  this  early  date,  Pemaquid  grew  in 
Importance  until  she  became  the  metropolis  of  New  England, 
and  the  only  port  of  entry  long  before  Boston  was.  Four  forts 
have  been  erected  and  destroyed  during  the  contention  of  three 
nations  for  supremacy  here.  The  first,  a  wooden  stockade,  was 
'built  by  the  citizens  in  1630  and  in  1631,  and  destroyed  by  Dixie 
Bull  in  1632.  The  second,  a  strong  redoubt,  was  built  by  Gov- 
ernor Andros,  of  New  York,  in  1677;  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
August  2,  1689.  The  third,  Fort  William  Henry,  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  with  the  highest  wall  22  feet,  was  erected  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  in  1692,  and  destroyed 
in  1696  by  a  land  force  of  Indians,  under  Castine,  and  three 
French  men-of-war  in  command  of  De  Iberville,  who  landed 
his  forces  in  the  night  and  planted  his  artillery  on  the  site 
where  now  stands  The  Educmcrc.  The  fourth,  Fort  Frederick, 
was  erected  on  the  foundation  of  Fort  William  Henry,  by  Col. 
David  Dunbar,  by  direction  of  the  British  government,  and  was 
dismantled  by  the  citizens  of  Pemaquid  to  prevent  the  British 
from  gaining  a  stronghold  here  during  the  Revolution.  The 
ruins  of  thpse  forts,  the  paved  streets  with  cobble  sidewalks,  the 
quaint  epitaphs  on  the  old  slate  headstones  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  relics  to  be  seen 
here." 

Continuing  the  Route,— a.t  Bath  the  train  is  placed  on  the 
ferryboat  "Hercules"  and  carried  across  the  Kennebec  to  Wool- 
wich, the  birthplace  of  that  Sir  William  Phipps  who  won  Port 
Royal  from  the  French,  and  then  was  governor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  until  1694.     Nine  miles  beyond  is  Wiscasset, 
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the  county  seat  of  Lincoln,  and  once  of  great  importance  as  a 
seaport  and  in  shipbuilding,  its  fine  harbor  nearly  securing  for 
it  an  United  States  navy  yard.  It  is  a  pleasant,  wealthy  old 
town,  in  close  communication  with  the  summer  resorts  of  the 
neighboring  coast  and  islands,  and  recovering  its  prosperity 
partly  by  reason  of  becoming  a  nev/  railway  terminus. 

The  Wiscasset  &  Quebec  Railroad  or  "Sheepscot  Line,"  ex- 
tends northward  from  here  along  ihe  bank  of  Sheepscot  River 
through  the  towns  of  Alna,  Whitefield,  and  Windsor,  thence  via 
a  lake  region  to  Burnham, — 54  miles.  From  the  development  of 
the  waterpower  and  resources  of  these  towns  large  returns  are 
expected,  and  the  road  makes  accessible  many  new  lakes,  rivers 
and  woodlands  filled  with  fish  and  game  hitherto  almost  undis- 
turbed. 

The  train  passes  on  through  quaint  old  seafaring  villages,  often 
crossing  tidal  inlets,  and  giving  charming  views  of  the  sea  and 
coast.  The  principal  stations  are  New  Castle,  Damariscotta, 
Waldoboro,  at  the  head  of  Muscongus  Bay,  Warren  and  Thomas- 
ton.  From  each  of  these  stages  run  to  coast  villages  frequented 
by  summer  visitors.  Tliomaston,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  and 
narrow  fiord  called  St.  George's  Bay,  began  as  a  frontiar  post 
in  1720,  and  was  the  scene  of  repeated  strife  with  the  French 
and  Indians  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
Indians. 

This  region  formed  the  Muscongus  tract  or  patent,  and  was 
owned  previous  to  the  Revolution  by  General  Waldo,  who  peopled 
it  with  German  and  Scotch  immigrants.  His  heiress  married 
Henry  Knox,  of  Boston,  who  rose  to  be  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the 
Continental  Armies.  After  the  war  General  Knox  came  here 
and  built  what  was  for  that  time  a  palatial  mansion,  where  he 
ruled  the  district  like  a  lord  of  the  manor.  The  county  was 
named  after  him;  and  his  mansion,  "Montpelier,"  stood  close 
to  the  present  railway  station,  which  was  one  of  the  offices  of 
the  estate.  Along  the  neighboring  coast  are  some  of  the  most 
ancient  settlements,  forts  and  landmarks  in  New  England;  and 
various  villages  are  now  reached  by  stages. 

Thomaston  is  now  a  lively  little  maritime  town,  and  has  the 
State  Prison,  under  whose  walls  the  train  passes  on  its  way 
across  St.  George's  Peninsula  to  the  terminus  at  Rockland. 

Rockland  stands  upon  the  shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  is  the 
capital  of  Knox  County.    It  is  a  pretty  town,  whose  income  is 
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derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of  cement  and  lime  burned  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  the  granite  gathered  from  Dix's  and 
other  near-by  islands,  which  has  gone  to  the  construction  of 
many  famous  buildings  in  this  and  other  countries.  Stages  run 
to  St.  George,  Owl's  Head,  and  many  other  coast  and  inland 
points,  some  of  which  are  becoming  favorite  summering  places. 
Electric  cars  run  to  Thomaston,  and  up  the  coast  to  Rockport 
and  Camden, — the  latter  a  very  delightful  trip.  There  is  frequent 
steamboat  service  to  Boston  and  river  towns  (See  30a.):  to  Port- 
land and  coast  landings;  and  to  Mt.  Desert,  Blue  Hill,  and  the 
islands  and  ports  eastward  (see  below). 

Bay  Point  Hotel,  at  the  Breakwater,  30  minutes'  ride  by  car- 
riage from  the  station,  is  a  new  hotel  of  great  size  and  modern 
elegance,  which  offers  all  the  attractions  of  the  locality  to  sum- 
mer visitors,  and  invites  transient  traffic.  It  stands  directly  upon 
the  bay  shore,  and  is  open  from  June  to  October. 

By  Steamboat  to  Mt.  Desert  and  Eastward. — The  steamer 
"Frank  Jones"  makes  three  round-trips  a  week  in  summer  between 
Rockland,  Mount  Desert  and  Machiasport,  in  connection  (on  the 
wharf)  with  through  trains  to  and  from  Portland  and  Boston.  This 
is  a  large,  new  and  commodious  steamer,  and  it  follows  the  thor- 
oughfare passage  through  the  islands,  giving  a  minimum  of  out- 
side water  and  a  great  variety  of  interest.  The  start  is  made 
early  in  the  morning,  but  one  should  arise  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  coast  left  behind,  rising  northward  into  the  Camden  Mount- 
ains and  stretching  southward  toward  the  open  sea,  while  east- 
wardly  can  be  seen  the  groups  and  scattered  summits  of  the 
rocky  headlands  and  isles  that  guard  the  coast,  culminating  in 
Blue  Hill.  Near  by  on  the  right,  as  the  steamer  gets  out  into 
the  beautiful  bay,  are  the  two  large  islands  Vinal  Haven  and 
North  Haven,  surrounded  by  islets  where  the  finest  granite  is 
quarried.  These  islands  also  support  a  hardy  population  of 
farmer-fishermen,  who  are  connected  with  Rockland  by  a  steam 
ferry.  Bearing  northward,  the  first  landing  is  made  at  Islesboro, 
a  rising  summer  resort,  with  many  boarding  houses  and  the 
large  Ilesboro  Inn.  Continuing,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
is  crossed  and  Castine  appears,  scattered  upon  the  slopes  of 
green  hills  that  overlook  puzzlingly  crooked  inlets  as  well  as  the 
broad  bay.    It  is  principally  a  colony  of  the  cottages  of  summer 
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residents,  many  of  which  are  very  costly  and  handsome;    and 
there  are  only  two  hotels. 

''CcLstine  and  its  environs  are  famous  for  their  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  old  Indian  and  Colonial  Wars.  Permanently 
settled  in  1626  by  Isaac  Allerton,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  of 
Massachusetts.  Incorporated  February  10,  1796,  in  memory  of 
the  French  nobleman,  Baron  de  St.  Castin,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Madockawando,  a  Sagamore  of  the  Tarratines.  It 
has  a  magnificent  harbor,  which  is  completely  landlocked,  free 
from  squalls,  safe  for  boating  and  canoeing.  Its  clean,  wide  and 
shady  streets,  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses,  attractive  location, 
uniform  healthfulness,  with  the  great  variety  of  points  of  his- 
toric interest,  such  as  Castin's  Fort,  1626;  Fort  George,  1779; 
Fort  Madison,  1811;  numerous  batteries  and  fortifications,  Dutch 
ovens,  British  baking  place,  1779;  houses  occupied  by  the  English, 
etc.,  etc.,  make  Castine  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delight- 
ful watering  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast."  It  has  ferry  connec- 
tions with  Rockland  and  Belfast,  twice  or  more  daily  in  summer, 
stages  to  Bucksport,  and  daily  steamers  to  Bangor  and  river-ports, 
and  to  the  various  sea-islands. 

Leaving  Castine,  the  steamer  turns  southward  along  the  shore 
of  historic  Cape  Rosier,  and  enters  Eggemoggin  Reach  between 
Little  Deer  Isle  and  the  mainland.  From  this  point  until  the 
steamer  emerges  into  Blue  PJill  Bay,  the  route  is  of  varying 
beauty.  The  narrow  strait  holds  many  a  picturesque  inlet  and 
seaside  hamlet,  interspersed  with  broad  harvest  fields,  wooded 
crags  and  barren  ledges. 

The  first  landings  in  the  reach  are  made  respectively  at  Brook- 
lin  and  Sargentville,  on  the  main,  before  crossmg  to  the  northern 
point  of  Deer  Isle,  whence  the  route  lies  across  to  Sedgwick, 
where  passengers  connect  for  Bhie  Hill,  and  then  the  steamer 
enters  Blue  Hill  Bay,  with  Mt.  Desert  "dead-ahead,"  its  peaks 
plainly  visible.  No  approach  to  this  distinguished  island  can 
compare  in  beauty  and  interest  with  that  which  is  provided  by 
this  route.  As  the  steamer  draws  near,  Bass'  Harbor  Head  Light 
appears  perched  high  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  Mt.  Desert. 
Rounding  this  point,  the  first  landing  on  Mt.  Desert  is  made  at 
South  West  Harbor.  Somes'  Sound,  which  nearly  bisects  the 
island,  opens  to  the  view  as  the  steamer  is  headed  into  North 
East  Harbor;  thence  it  returns  to  round  Bear  Island  Light  and 
steams  close  in  shore  past  Seal  Harbor,  Otter  Cliffs,  Great  Head, 
Anemone  Cove  and  Schooner  Head  in  succession,  until  the  light 
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on  Egg  Rock  marks  the  approach  to  Bar  Harbor,  where  the  land- 
ing is  made  at  the  principal  wharf  at  the  foot  of  the  main  street. 

For  Bar  Harbor  see  Route  31. 

Leaving  Bar  Harbor  for  the  east,  the  steamer  courses  French- 
man's Bay,  rounds  Schoodic  Point,  and,  guided  by  Petit  Manan 
and  Pond  Island  lights,  enters  Narragaugus  Bay  to  Millbridge 
Harbor. 

This  is  the  landing  for  Millbridge,  Gouldsboro,  Cherry  Valley, 
the  Beddington  silica  mines,  and  other  villages  reached  by  stages, 
affording  an  entrance  to  many  forest  and  lake  sporting  resorts. 
The  swift  Narragaugus  River  comes  down  from  the  interior  for- 
ests; and  in  the  bay  are  many  shore-points  and  islands  where 
summer  cottages  and  boarding  houses  have  been  built.  A  ferry 
steamer  runs  to  Ripley's  Neck,  where  there  is  a  large  hotel. 
Crossing  the  bay  and  entering  the  Moose-a-bec  passage,  Jones- 
port  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  steamer  threads  a  maze  of 
islands  in  Englishman's  and  Machias  Bays  to  Machiasport,  the 
end  of  the  voyage. 

This  maritime  town  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  which  was 
fought  the  eariest  naval  battles  of  the  Revolution.  Four  miles 
inland,  by  a  short  lumber  railway  extending  eight  miles  to 
Whitneyville,  on  the  Machias  River,  is  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Machias,  the  supplying  point  for  all  this  region,  and  the 
county  seat  of  Washington,  a  county  that  includes  the  whole 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  and  is  a  rocky,  lake-dotted 
wilderness,  though  penetrated  by  roads.  Cutler  Harbor  is  a  ris- 
ing summer  resort  on  the  seashore  somewhat  east  of  the  bay, 
having  boarding  houses  and  one  hotel,  and  reached  by  the  daily 
stage.  From  Machiasport  to  Lubec,  opposite  Eastport  (Route 
32),  there  is  operated  a  line  of  daily  stages  useful  to  sportsmen. 

Route  30a. — Boston  to  the  Penobscot  River. 

The  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship  Company  sends  a  steamer 
("City  of  Bangor"  or  "Penobscot")  every  week  day  in  sum- 
mer at  5  p.  m.  from  Foster's  Wharf,  Boston,  which  arrives  in 
Bangor,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Penobscot  River,  next 
day  before  noon.  These  are  large  side-wheel  steamers  built  for 
sea  service. 

The  features  of  Boston  Harbor,  and  the  headlands  of  Marble- 
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head  and  Cape  Ann  are  passed  before  dark,  and  Penobscot  Bay 
is  entered  by  rising  time  next  morning.  The  first  halt  is  made 
at  Rockland  (see  above).  Leaving  Rockland,  Bay  Point,  Glen 
Cove  and  Rockport,  a  busy  lime  end  ice  port,  are  passed,  and  the 
second  stop  is  made  at  Camden,  where  is  growing  up  an  elegant 
settlement  of  summer  cottages  on  the  hillsides  that  slope  up 
from  one  of  the  loveliest  harbors  of  this  region  to  the  heights  of 
the  Camden  Mountains. 

These  shapely  and  wooded  summits  culminate  in  Mt.  Megunti- 
cook,  nearly  1,500  feet  high,  at  the  base  of  which,  two  miles  in- 
land, is  the  large,  winding  Lake  Megunticook,  which  is  reached 
by  a  turnpike  road,  and  where  there  is  a  summer  hotel,  a  steamer, 
etc.  From  another  lake  (Lake  Mirror)  Camden,  Rockport  and 
Rockland  derive  their  water  supply.  Camden  is  surrounded  with 
fine  drives  and  cycle  routes,  and  is  connected  with  Rockland  by 
an  electric  line,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  Belfast. 

Still  skirting  the  populous  western  shore,  the  steamer  soon 
passes  Northport,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Percival,  where  Chau- 
tauqua summer  schools,  Methodist  camp-meetings,  etc.,  assemble, 
and  then  lands  at  Belfast,  once  important  as  a  shipbuilding  and 
seafaring  town,  and  still  a  flourishing  place.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Maine  Central  Road  (Route  31),  and  of  a  ferry, 
twice  daily  in  summer,  to  Castine  and  other  near  landings.  After 
touching  at  Searsport,  and  then  rounding  Sear's  Island,  the 
steamer  next  stops  at  Fort  Point,  where,  in  1759,  the  British  gov- 
ernment erected  the  strongest  Colonial  fortification  of  this  re- 
gion (Fort  Pownal)  to  govern  this  river,  which  was  then  the 
great  highway  by  which  the  Indians,  under  guidance  of  the  Cana- 
dian French,  descended  to  their  periodical  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  The  headland  is  now  the  property  of  a  hotel  com- 
pany which  has  a  high  reputation,  and  has  the  benefit  of  the 
medicinal  mineral  springs  of  Stockton,  a  village  visible  three 
miles  away.  Above  Fort  Point  the  bay  rapidly  narrows  to 
the  proper  river-mouth  at  Bucksport  Narrows,  -where  a  modern, 
granite  fort  (Fort  Knox),  not  now  garrisoned,  commands  all  ap- 
proaches from  the  sea.  The  shores  here  are  populous  with  sum- 
mer cottages  scattered  among  the  farms  and  villages  of  former 
days;  and  just  above  the  Narrows  is  the  populous  market  and 
fishing  town  of  Bucksport,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounds  in  at- 
tractions for  summer  visitors.    This  is  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
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road  along  the  eastern  shore  to  Brewer,  opposite  Bangor  (Route 
31);  and  here  passengers  for  Mount  Desert  by  the  steamers  of 
this  company  may  change  boats.  There  is  also  a  steam  ferry 
to  Fort  Knox  and  Frankfort.  The  large  buildings  conspicuous 
on  high  ground  here  are  those  of  a  Methodist  seminary. 

Above  Bucksport  the  Penobscot  is  narrow,  winding,  and  to  a 
high  degree  picturesque,  making  this  one  of  the  most  interesting 
river  trips  in  the  country.  High,  rocky  hills,  from  which  gran- 
ite is  quarried  for  export  in  large  quantities,  form  the  back- 
ground of  a  shore  studded  with  fishing  stations,  ice-houses,  old 
farms  and  lively  villages — all  connected  with  Bangor  by  stages 
as  well  as  boats — while  its  margin  is  pleasingly  diversified  with 
green  meadows,  little  harbors,  where  small  vessels  are  lying,  and 
bold,  rocky,  spruce-covered  headlands.  A  great  variety  of  craft 
is  seen,  and  the  interest  of  the  passenger  is  excited  throughout. 
Winterport  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town,  growing  into  favor 
as  a  summer  resort,  on  the  western  bank,  five  miles  above  Bucks- 
port;  seven  miles  farther  is  Hampden,  with  its  great  ice-houses 
and  lumber-mills;  and  five  miles  north  of  that  the  terminal 
port,  Bangor  (see  Route  31),  where  the  steamer  lands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Union  Railway 
Station  and  the  Main  Street  Electric  Cars. 

Between  Bangor  and  Mt.  Desert  a  daily  line  of  boats  is  main- 
tained in  summer,  leaving  Bangor  and  Bar  Harbor  about  7:30 
a.  m.  and  reaching  their  terminus  before  dark.  They  make  all 
the  customary  landings  in  the  river,  run  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay,  connecting  at  Castine  with  the  steamers  to  Rockland 
and  Belfast,  and  pass  through  the  islands  by  much  the  same 
course  as  above  noted.  The  largest  of  these  steamers,  the  "Mount 
Desert,"  does  not  go  to  Bangor,  however,  but  plies  only  between 
Bar  Harbor,  Rockland  and  intermediate  points. 

Route  31. — Portland  to  Bar  Harbor. 
TJie  Maine  Central  Road's  main  line  route  is  from  Portland 
via  Lewiston  to  Bangor,  Northeastern  Maine,  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  Mount  Desert.  Leaving  the  Union  Station  in  Portland, 
it  passes  through  the  adjoining  town  of  Deerlng,  crosses  the 
Portland  &  Rochester  Road  (Route  18)  at  Westbrook  Junction, 
near  which  are  Evergreen  Cemetery  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Westbrook  Female  Seminary  and  Female  College.  It  then 
crosses  Falmouth,  spans  the  Presumscot  River,  the  outlet  of 
Sebago  Lake,  just  before  reaching  West  Falmouth,  a  station  for 
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the  villa-lined  foreshore  near  by:  and  at  Cumberland  Junction 
diverges  to  the  left  (northward)  from  the  line  to  Brunswick  and 
Rockland  (Route  30).  The  route  now  lies  across  a  level,  and 
very  pretty  and  prosperous  region,  through  Walnut  Hill  (station 
for  Westcustigo  Mineral  Springs),  Gray  and  New  Gloucester,  to 
Danville  Junction. 

Raymond  Spring  is  the  name  of  a  quiet  rural  resort  six  miles 
west  of  New  Gloucester,  by  stage,  and  four  miles  from  Poland 
Spring,  where  there  is  a  magnesian  salt  spring  and  a  comfortable 
hotel.  Sabbath  Day  Pond,  near  by,  is  the  seat  of  a  colony  of 
Shakers. 

Danville  Junction,  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  is  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  (Route  38),  and  the  station  for  Poland 
and  Wilson  Springs,  five  miles  west  by  stage  or  carriage.  The 
station  has  a  luxurious  waiting  room  and  a  restaurant. 

Poland  Spring  is  a  prominent  inland  health  and  pleasure  resort 
of  Maine.  It  is  five  miles  distant  from  Danville  Junction,  and 
Concord  coaches  meet  all  trains,  conveying  passengers  to  the 
vast  and  fashionable  hotel  which  will  accommodate  500  guests; 
while  the  extensive  hotel  park  and  the  rural  neighborhood  afford 
area  for  delightful  driving,  cycling  and  rambling  on  foot.  The 
elevation  is  800  feet  above  the  sea,  lakes  are  numerous,  and  the 
higher  points  give  charming  views  of  the  White  Mountains.  A 
lesser  hotel,  the  Mansion  House,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Another  medicinal  spring,  the  Wilson,  near  North  Raymond,  is 
attracting  attention  in  this  locality. 

Six  miles  beyond  Danville  Junction  the  train  arrives  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  where  are  the  twin  cities 
Auburn  and  Lewiston.  These  owe  their  rise  here  to  the  cata- 
racts and  dams  (50  feet  fall)  in  the  Androscoggin  River,  which 
furnish  waterpower  to  a  great  number  of  factories,  and  form  a 
fine  spectacle. 

The  Androscoggin  River,  one  of  the  three  principal  rivers  of 
Maine,  is  the  outlet  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  emerging  from  Lake 
Umbagog,  the  lowest  of  the  chain.  It  pursues  a  tortuous  course 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  has  everywhere 
a  very  rapid  current,  furnishes  an  enormous  waterpower,  utilized 
at  many  points,  and  joins  the  Kennebec  near  Bath. 

Auburn,  the  county  seat  of  Androscoggin,  is  a  closely  built 
manufacturing  town,  devoted  mainly  to  shoe-making,  this  in- 
dustry employing  more  than  2,000  men  and  women  there  and 
producing   5,000,000   pairs   annually.     There   are  other   factories. 
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however,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Barker  Cotton  Mills. 
Just  before  entering  the  pretty  station  grounds  the  buildings 
of  the  Edward  Little  Institute  are  seen  northward.  Lake  Auburn, 
5  miles  distant,  and  reached  by  electric  cars,  is  a  pleasure  resort, 
with   mineral   springs,   steamboats,   a   modern   hotel,   etc. 

Lewiston,  the  second  city  in  the  State,  occupies  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  Auburn  by  four  bridges, 
and  lines  of  electric  street  cars.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  shirt- 
ings, sheetings,  cassimeves,  beavers,  tweeds,  cloakings,  boots  and 
shoes,  lumber,  ma'^hinery,  etc.,  are  produced  to  the  annual  valu- 
ation of  fifty  million  dollars.  The  great  cotton  mills,  the  Con- 
tinental, Bates,  Hill,  Androscoggin,  Lewiston  and  others,  run 
400,000  spindles,  and  use  every  year  13,000  tons  of  cotton,  wWle 
the  roll  of  operatives  comprises  8,000  men  and  women,  largely 
Canadian  French. 

A  park  in  the  center  of  the  city  contains  a  bronze  soldiers' 
monument  and  has  facing  it  several  churches  and  the  City  Hall, 
with  a  lofty  gothic  spire.  The  city  rejoices  in  a  wide-awake 
class  of  business  men,  always  alert  for  municipal  interests. 
Public  schools  are  well  provided  for;  and  a  higher  institu- 
tion exists  in  the  long  established  Bates  College,  whose  build- 
ings, and  those  of  its  adjunct,  the  Cobb  Theological  Seminary, 
are  surrounded  by  ample  grounds.  It  has  a  Library  of  13,000 
volumes.  The  f£ir  grounds  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  are 
located  here,  and  large  annual  fairs  are  held. 

Other  railroads  reaching  Auburn-Lewiston  are  the  Grand 
Trunk  Ry.  (Route  38)  by  a  branch;  a  branch  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral from  Brunswick  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Androscoggin; 
and  the  Portland  &  Rumford  Falls  Ry.  The  last  named  uses 
the  Maine  Central  (Bates  Street)  station;  the  others  have  sep- 
arate stations. 

Leavuuj  Lewiston  the  train  passes  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  and 
soon  enters  a  more  hiJly  region,  with  numerous  ponds.  At 
Leeds  Junction,  the  line  crosses  from  Brunswick  to  Farmington 
and  the  Rangely  Lakes  region  (Route  33).  Beyond  this  Junction 
comes  Cochnewagan  Pond,  then  Monmouth,  named  in  honor  of 
its  founder,  Gov.  Henry  Dearborn,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  then  Winthrop,  lying  between  Anna- 
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besscook  and  Maranacook  ponds,  Readfield,  Belgrade  and  Oakland, 
rapidly  follow. 

These  towns  are  all  pleasant  villages  adjacent  to  large  ponds, 
and  all  are  more  and  more  resorted  to  by  summer  sojourners, 
who  enjoy  the  rural  surroundings  and  the  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  steamboat  excursions,  rowing,  fishing,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  Maranacook,  where  there  are  a  hotel  and  extensive 
grounds  prepared  for  excursions  and  picnics.  Boarding  houses 
are  numerous. 

Oakland  is  a  manufacturing  town  due  to  its  waterpower;  and 
makes  more  scythes,  in  particular,  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world.  It  is  wide  awake.  Here  branches  off  to  the  north  the 
Somerset  Ry.  (Route  35),  whose  headquarters  are  here.  Six  miles 
east  is  Waterville. 

Waterville  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  noteworthy  of 
the  interior  cities  of  Maine,  industrially  and  socially.  Situated 
on  the  Kennebec  at  Ticonic  Falls,  whose  waterpower  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  the  origin  of  the  town  goes  back  to  Colonial 
times,  and  upon  the  hills  of  Winslow,  across  the  river,  still 
stands  a  log  blockhouse.  Fort  Halifax  (well  cared  for,  and  worth 
a  visit),  erected  as  a  defense  against  the  Indian  and  Canadian 
raids.  This  age  has  caused  the  streets  of  the  town  to  be  shad- 
owed with  long  lines  of  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  and  even  the 
country  roads  of  the  region  are  thus  beautified.  In  the  center 
of  the  town  is  a  large  park,  having  a  handsome  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, the  City  Hall,  the  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  the  Public 
Library,  and  several  prominent  churches,  while  the  residences  of 
some  of  the  most  important  families  in  the  State  are  near  by, 
among  them  the  Hamlin's,  one  of  whom  was  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  during  Lincoln's  first  term. 
Waterville  has  good  business  houses  and  banks  and  takes  a  lead- 
ing place  in  manufactures,  having  besides  several  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops and  small  industries,  the  great  Lockwood  Cotton 
Mills,  employing  1,000  or  more  hands,  and  the  Hollingsworth  & 
Whitney  paper  and  pulp  mills.  A  line  of  electric  cars  runs 
upon  the  main  street  and  north,  3  miles,  to  Fairfield. 

Colby  Unlversltu  is  an  educational  institution  of  high  col- 
legiate rank,  whose  beautifully  shaded  grounds  adjoin  the  park 
about  the  railway  station  and  overlook  the  Kennebec  River. 
This  institution  was  chartered  in  1814;    in  1864  and  subsequently 
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it  received  an  endowment  of  $320,000  from  Gardner  Colby  of 
Boston  and  took  Iiis  name.  It  has  from  the  start  been  under 
the  care  of  the  Baptist  people  and  of  great  service  in  that  denom- 
ination. Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted,  and  share  the  instruc- 
tion; but  the  young  ladies  are  domiciled  outside  of  the  campus. 
Colby  has  always  taken  a  leading  position  in  the  matter  of  co- 
education, and  this  side  of  the  institution  is  developing  strongly. 
In  close  affiliation,  as  pieparatory  schools,  are  Coburn  Classical 
Institute,  in  Waterville,  Hebron  Academy  at  Hebron,  Ricker 
Classical  Institute  at  Houlton,  and  Higgins  Classical  Institute  at 
Charleston.  Many  University  Extension  lectures  are  also  given 
here  and  in  other  towns  of  the  State  by  the  College  staff.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  210,  of  w^hora  one-third  are  girls. 
The  buildings  are  worth  a  visit.  Beginning  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  line,  the  first  is  Memorial  Hall,  a  stone  building  with  a 
tower,  erected  in  1869  as  a  memorial  to  the  many  students  who 
served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  western 
wing  contains  the  Chapel,  and  the  eastern  wing  an  exceedingly 
cozy  Library,  numbering  over  40,000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Above  this  is  the  Hall  of  the  Alumni,  where  is  placed  the  Art 
Collection,  which  consists  of  portraits  of  distinguished  benefac- 
tors and  friends  of  the  college,  casts  of  noted  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  sets  of  photographs  and  representations,  for  the  illustration 
of  the  lectures  on  the  History  of  Art.  This  is  well  worth  seeing, 
especially  the  recessed  memorial  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  copy, 
in  marble,  of  Thorwaldsen's  Lion  of  Lucerne.  The  next  three 
buildings  are  dormitories  and  recitation  halls;  and  the  last  Co- 
burn  Hall,  containing  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  in  the  de- 
partments of  chemistry  and  geology,  the  latter  of  which  exhibits 
an  interesting  museum  of  local  rocks  and  minerals.  East  of  this 
hall  is  the  new  Gymnasium,  and  north  of  that  the  Shannon 
Observatory,  where  the  physical  laboratory  is  also  housed.  Be- 
yond that  lie  the  athletic  grounds,  provided  with  an  excellent 
cinder  track. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Waterville  thus: 

1.  West  to  Portland  and  Boston.     See  above. 

2.  North  to  Skowhegan,  Bingham,  etc.     Route  35. 

3.  South  to  Augusta,  Brunswick  and  Portland.     Route  35. 

4.  East  to  Belfast,  Bangor,  etc.     See  below. 

All  the  roads  meet  in  a  commodious  union  station,  having  a 
restaurant  and  near  the  electric  cars. 

"Waterville  to  Bangor.— Leaving  Waterville  the  train  passes 
the  pretty  park  surrounding  the  railroad  shops  and  then  crosses 
the  Kennebec  to  Benton,  opposite  which  is  seen  the  town  of 
Fairfield.     Ten   miles   beyond   is   Burnham   Junction,   where  the 
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branch  to  Belfast  leads  off  to  the  right,  across  an  interesting 
region  to  that  old  ship-building  town  on  the  Penobscot,  where 
steamers  connect  for  Boston,  Castine  and  the  Coast  (Routes  23 
and  24).  The  next  station  is  Pittsfield,  availing  itself  of  the 
waterpower  of  the  Sebasticook  River,  which  empties  into  the 
Kennebec  near  Waterville.  The  buildings  of  the  Maine  Central 
Institute  on  the  right  and  of  large  woolen  mills  on  the  left  will 
be  noticed. 

Sebasticook  and  Moosehead  Rd.  is  the  name  of  a  railroad  head- 
ing northward  from  Pittsfield,  It  now  proceeds  to  Hartland 
(8  miles)  on  Moose  Pond,  and  may  soon  be  extended  through  to 
Moosehead  Lake. 

Newport  soon  follows,  and  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  line 
extending  to  the  north  through  Dexter  to  Foxcroft  and  Dover 
(Route  31).  East  Newport,  Etna  and  other  small  stations  in  a 
well-watered  farming  region,  along  the  southern  border  of  which 
rise  the  Dixmont  Mountains,  follow  in  close  succession,  and 
bring  the  traveler  to  the  Penobscot  River  at  Bangor. 

Bangor  is  a  handsome,  prosperous  town,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Penobscot,  and  at  the  convergence  of  all  lines  of 
communication  with  the  northern  and  eastern  half  of  the  State. 
It  is  one  of  the  foremost  lumber  marts  of  the  world,  and  the 
vast  collection  of  logs  in  its  booms  and  of  lumber  sawed  at  its 
mills  is  one  of  the  sights  of  America.  Ships  from  many  foreign 
ports  come  to  these  wharves.  The  gathering  and  shipping  of 
ice  on  the  Penobscot,  the  capital  and  management  of  which 
business  are  nearly  all  here,  is  also  a  vast  industry.  The  pro- 
duction of  wood-pulp  for  paper  making  is  another.  Brick  making 
(and  exportation  by  water);  the  manufacture  of  heavy  boots 
and  shoes,  and  of  the  moccasins  worn  by  lumbermen  and  woods- 
men; factories  of  axes,  lumbermen's  tools,  cant-dogs,  etc.;  han- 
dles for  tools,  agricultural  implements,  brushes,  etc.;  carriages 
and  sleighs;  and  a  great  variety  of  products  of  wood,  such  as 
shooks,  spools,  ship-knees  and  special  timbers,  house-building 
stuff,  lasts,  etc.,  are  in  operation  in  the  city  or  by  Bangor  men; 
while  considerable  ship-building  is  constantly  carried  on. 

Bangor  is  a  handsome  city,  well  worth  a  day's  sight-seeing. 
Here  neat,  well-shaded  streets  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Ken- 
duskeag,  which  comes  down  to  the  Penobscot  through  her  central 
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square,  over  hills  that  present  varied  and  pleasing  prospects; 
while  the  churches,  residences  and  public  buildings  show  the 
qualities  of  age,  wealth  and  good  taste.  The  City  Hall  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  are  especially  new  and  notable  structures. 
Schools  are  carefully  attended  to;  a  large  public  library  (41,000 
volumes)  is  open,  and  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  is  a 
widely  known  institution.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  city 
is  the  northern  quarter,  penetrated  by  State  Street,  which  leads 
out  to  the  beautiful  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery.  One  of  the  residents 
of  this  part  of  town  is  the  venerable  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  with  Lincoln  during  his  first  term. 
Thomas  Hill  gives  a  line  view  of  the  whole  town.  The  city  is 
well  supplied  with  good  restaurants  and  hotels,  one  of  which — 
the  old  Bangor  House — is  widely  famous. 

Electric  C<(rs  run  to  all  quarters  of  town  and  extend  north- 
ward to  Oldtown. 

Steamhodts  run  (during  the  season  of  navigation)  every  even- 
ing to  Boston  (Route  30a) ;  and  every  morning  to  the  ports  down 
the  river,  connecting  at  Castine  for  Belfast,  Rockland,  Blue  Hill, 
Mt.  Desert  and  the  island  landings.  Local  boats  run  to  Brewer 
and  suburban  landings  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Union  railway  station  is  a  large  covered  building,  with 
an  excellent  restaurant;  it  is  one  block  from  electric  cars,  and 
a  short  distance  from  the  steamboat  wharf. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Bangor  thus: 

1.  West  to  Portland,  Augusta,  etc.     See  above. 

2.  North  to  Moosehead  Lake,  Aroostook  County,  etc.  Routes 
33  and  34. 

3.  Northeast  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  etc.     Route  32. 

4.  South  to  Bucksport  and  Bar  Harbor.     See  below. 

Bangor  to  Bu.cksport  and  Bar  Harbor.— From  the  Union  Sta- 
tion the  train  crosses  the  Kenduskeag  to  the  Exchange  Street 
station,  and  a  moment  later  turns  to  the  right  on  the  bridge 
across  the  Penobscot,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  its 
great  booms,  rafts  and  shipping-wharves.  Brewer  (see  above)  is 
the  first  station,  just  beyond  which,  at  Penobscot  Junction,  a 
branch  leads  down  the  river. 

This,   the    BucTispoH  Branch,    serves   a  number   of   prosperous 
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villages,  and  a  region  rich  in  farm  products,  lumber  and  stone, 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  ending  (19  miles)  at  Bucksport 
(Route  30a)  whence  stages  and  steamboats  run  to  Castine,  Blue 
Hill  and  Ellsworth. 

The  train  now  enters  a  forested  region  showing  little  civiliza- 
tion or  chance  for  any  among  the  granite  ledges,  bowlders  and 
gravel  heaps.  Ponds  are  frequent,  and  two,  Phillip's  and  Reed's, 
are  noted  fishing  places  for  land-locked  salmon,  etc.,  with  cot- 
tages and  small  hotels.  Bald  Mountain  is  seen  in  the  far  south- 
west, and  a  remarkable  moraine  of  heavy  granite  bowlders  is 
crossed,  before  this  rough  region  is  escaped  and  the  valley  of 
Union  River  reached  at  Ellsworth  Falls,  two  miles  from  which  is 
the  city  of  Ellsworth,  the  county-seat  of  Hancock,  and  a  fine 
town,  offering  many  advantages  and  attractions  to  summer  resi- 
dents, especially  those  fond  of  angling,  while  the  fall  shooting 
is  excellent  throughout  all  this  region.  This  is  the  home  of 
Senator  Eugene  Hale,  whose  house  is  prominent  upon  the  left 
near  the  station.  Half  a  dozen  miles  farther  sea-inlets  begin  to 
appear,  and  glimpses  are  caught  at  the  right  of  the  peaks  on 
Mt.  Desert.  Then  the  waters  of  Frenchman's  Bay  come  into 
view,  and  a  run  out  the  long  peninsula  of  Hancock  Point  ends 
the  rail-trip  (43  miles)  at  ]\[ount  Desot  Ferry,  where  the  only 
civilization  visible  is  the  great  summer  structure  of  TJie  Bluffs 
hotel. 

The  train  stops  upon  the  covered  wharf  where  the  ferryboats 
lie  ready  to  cross  the  bay.  The  "Sappho"  goes  directly  to  Bar 
Harbor  (6  miles,  30  minutes) ;  the  "Sabenoa"  to  Sullivan,  Sorrento, 
and  other  required  landings  on  the  bay  shore  (see  below). 

Mount  Desert  Island. — The  metropolis  and  principal  landing- 
place  for  this  far-famed  summer-ground  is  at 

Bar  Harbor, —  a  town  lying  upon  a  plateau  between  Green 
Mountain  and  the  inner,  or  northeastern,  shore  of  the  island. 
It  has  sidewalks,  sewers,  pure  water,  electric  lights  and  gas, 
fine  churches,  schools,  etc.,  and  shapes  all  its  policy  to  fostering 
its  one  industry, — that  of  entertaining  summer  visitors.  Even  its 
stores,  to  a  large  extent,  are  open  only  half  the  year,  the  mer- 
chants and  their  stocks  coming  and  going  with  the  advent  and 
departure  of  summer  guests.  Few  hotels  are  open  in  v/inter, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  boarding-house  keepers  and  citizens  take 
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their  vacations.  It  is  only  in  the  summer,  therefore,  that  anyone 
would  find  either  good  public  accommodation  or  social  enjoy- 
ment at  Bar  Harbor;  and  the  "season"  does  not  ordinarily  begin 
before  July  nor  last  beyond  the  second  week  in  September,  though 
many  visitors  as  well  as  cottagers  go  earlier  and  stay  later  than 
this;  indeed,  September  and  October  give  much  of  the  most  at- 
tractive weather  of  the  whole  year  here,  for  vigorous  outdoor 
enjoyment.  During  the  season,  however,  Mount  Desert  undoubt- 
edly presents  a  more  attractive  combination  of  social  pleasures 
and  outdoor  amusements,  amid  surroundings  stimulating  to  both 
body  and  mind,  than  any  other  summer  resort  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  There  is  here  a  union  of  mountains  and  seashore, 
of  fresh  water  and  ocean,  of  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  and  of 
hotel  and  home  life,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  locality  and  extremely 
enjoj'^able. 

Mount  Desert  has  among  its  summer  citizens,  and  calls  to  its 
hotels  and  cottages  as  visitors,  many  families  of  distinction  and 
wealth,  whose  costly  and  often  extremely  handsome  houses  adorn 
all  the  heights  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bar  Harbor  and  dot  the 
shores  and  hillsides  elsewhere,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
enlightenment  and  liberality  of  these  rich  citizens  that  the  town 
and  island  owes  its  many  recent  improvements,  and  the  system 
of  fine  roads  that  now  make  driving  and  cycling  a  pleasure  from 
end  to  end  of  the  island;  but  Mount  Desert  is  not,  therefore,  an 
exclusive  nor  over-expensive  place.  Excellent  hotels  open  their 
doors  to  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  only  moderate  rates,  and 
boarding  houses  and  private  entertainment  may  be  obtained  in 
Bar  Harbor  and  in  other  villages,  as  cheaply  as  on  the  mainland. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  general  tone  of  Mount  Desert,  and 
especially  of  Bar  Harbor,  is  regulated  by  the  fashionable  and 
expensive  style  of  living  and  pleasure-taking  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  its  summer  residents  are  able  to  indulge,  centering 
always  at  the  superb  Kebo  Club;  and  such  amusements  as 
engage  the  interest  of  the  crowds  at  Old  Orchard  or  Martha's 
Vineyard  must  not  be  expected  here.  Like  Newport,  Bar  Harbor 
is  mainly  a  collection  of  the  houses  of  summer  residents,  and 
these  are  constantly  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  yet 
the  town  has  numerous  large  and  well-patronized  hotels,  in  re- 
spect to  which  some  particulars  will  be  proper. 

Grouping  them  according  to  price,  the  first  to  be  mentioned 
is  the  Hotel  Malvern,  a  new  and  quaintly  elegant  inn  on  Kebo 
Street,  in  the  edge  of  the  most  fashionable  district,  which  can 
accommodate  125  guests  and  charges  $5  a  day  and  upwards.  The 
Louisburg,    Atlantic    Avenue    near    Main    Street,   and    overlook- 
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ing  the  harbor,  is  certainly  next  in  rank,  charging  $4  to  $5;  it  has 
cottages  attached  to  it,  and  succeeds  in  many  ways  in  making 
itself  homelike  to  a  degree  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  large  and 
luxurious  hotel.  In  the  next  group  would  fall  the  spacious 
West  End,  which  has  a  northern  outlook  over  the  water;  the 
St.  Sauveur  and  its  annex,  occupying  an  elevated  site  in  pleasant 
grounds  on  Mount  Desert  Street;  and  Rodick's  (closed  '97),  the 
oldest,  and  formerly  the  most  noted  house  on  the  whole  island, 
which  stands  on  Main  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  \*illage.  At 
these  hotels  the  transient  rate  is  $3  to  $4  a  day.  The  next  group 
takes  in  several  houses  charging  $2.50  a  day,  all  of  which  are 
well  situated,  are  of  large  size  and  similar  characteristics,  being 
about  the  average  of  summer-resort  hotels;  these  are:  Belmont, 
in  shady  grounds  on  Mount  Desert  Street;  Lyman's  near  by; 
Everard,  Cottage  Street;  MttrJborough,  on  Main  Street;  NewpoH 
House,  shore  near  the  landing.  In  addition  to  these  are  T/je 
Porcupine,  —a  large  house  on  Main  Street  where  rooms  are  rented 
without  board;  the  Rockaway  Hotel,  near  the  steamboat  wharf. 
Hotel  Sherman,  on  Main  Street,  the  Birch  Tree  Inn,  Cottage 
Street,  and  Brewer  Hotel, — a  transient  house  ($2)  for  commercial 
travelers. 

Outdoor  amusements  are  most  in  vogue  at  Mount  Desert,  where 
driving,  sailing,  fishing,  touring  on  'cycles,  canoeing  and  walking 
are  the  accepted  means  of  enjoyment.  To  these  the  extent,  vari- 
ety, accessibility  and  historic  and  picturesque  interest  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  island  offer  inducements  that  only  grow 
more  attractive  with  familiarity.  In  addition  to  this  the  neigh- 
boring shores  of  the  mainland  are  year  by  year  becoming  more 
accessible  and  interesting,  so  that  many  seasons  would  be  re- 
quired to  exhaust  the  enjoyment  found  in  a  careful  exploration, 
merely,  of  this  charming  locality.  Public  conveyances  assist 
in  this  to  a  large  extent.  Small  steamboats  make  trips,  usually 
twice  a  day,  to  all  the  landings  on  the  shore  of  Frenchman's  Bay, 
and  to  the  smaller  ports  on  Mount  Desert  Harbor,  the  excursion 
to  the  head  of  Somes  Sound  being  a  particularly  attractive  one; 
while  the  Portland,  Bangor  and  Machias  steamers  enable  one  to 
reach  shore  and  island  resorts,  hunting,  fishing  and  camping 
places,  anywhere  along  the  coast.  Certain  small  steamers  and 
many  sailboats  are  on  hand  for  charter,  and  yachting  parties 
are  frequently  made  up  for  a  week's  cruise  or  longer;  while  sea- 
fishing,  rowing,  canoeing  and  picnic  parties  to  shore-points  or 
harbor  Islands  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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Mount  DeseH  LsUoid  contains  about  ICO  square  miles  of  territo- 
ry; and  has  "fifteen  mountain  peaks,  varying  in  height  from  700  to 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  fifteen  ponds  and  lakes,  from  a  few 
acres  to  several  square  miles  in  area,  deep  gorges  and  picturesque 
glens,  bold  promontories  and  broad  stretches  of  forest,  sparkling 
streams,  bays,  harbors,  coves,  and  indentations  of  every  variety 
and  form."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  driving,  'cycling 
and  pedestrianism,  combined  with  picnics  are  the  chief  means 
of  summer  pleasure  there.  The  authorities  have  made  a  network 
of  admirable  roads  covering  the  whole  island,  and  have  lately 
constructed  a  large  number  of  bridle-paths  penetrating  recesses 
where  wagons  cannot  yet  go.  A  map  of  these  can  be  obtained, 
and  carriages,  buckboards  and  saddle  horses  can  be  hired  of  any 
sort  and  at  almost  any  price  you  choose.  The  Shore  Poth,  near 
town,  is  a  shady  footpath  southward  from  the  steamboat  wharf 
to  Cromwell's  harbor,  which  forms  a  sort  of  public  park.  It 
passes  near  some  of  the  finest  private  properties,  overlooks  the 
sea,  has  benches  in  pleasant  nooks  and  is  lighted  at  night.  Green 
Mountohi  (1,527  feet)  is  the  rugged  height,  visible  60  miles  at  sea, 
which  rises  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Bar  Harbor.  A  railway 
was  built  to  its  summit  and  a  hotel  opened  there,  but  both 
these  have  now  been  destroyed.  An  excellent  road  is  maintained, 
however,  over  which  one  may  drive  to  the  summit  and  return 
in  three  hours  if  one  wishes.  This  is  a  toll-road  and  even  foot- 
passengers  must  pay;  free  foot  paths  lead  to  the  summit,  how- 
ever, and  these  offer  peculiar  attractions  to  hardy  walkers.  The 
view  from  the  summit,  stretching  out  over  the  ocean  on  one 
side  and  across  the  archipelagoes  east  and  west  to  the  moun- 
tainous forest-covered  mainland,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
United  States.  Nowhere  else  on  the  Atlantic  coast  can  such  a 
breadth  and  majesty  of  sea-view  be  obtained;  and  the  visitor 
to  Bar  Harbor  should  by  no  means  miss  this  excursion. 

The  AtUnUlo  Drive  leads  southward  along  the  bold  cliffs,  spurs 
from  the  mountains,  against  which  the  Atlantic  beats,  and  where 
the  fury  of  storm-waves  is  magnificently  seen.  This  drive  passes 
Schooner  Head,  with  its  "spouting  horn,"  Anemone  Cove,  Thun- 
der Cave,  Great  Head,  and  the  Otter  Cliffs,  with  the  opsn  sea 
always  in  view  to  the  left,  and  the  great  gray  crags  of  Newport 
Mountain  and  Otter  Peak  on  the  right.  An  inland  route  through 
rocky  ravines  and  forests  may  be  taken  homeward,  making  a 
round  trip  of  15  miles.  The  Bay  Drive  is  a  similar  excursion 
along  the  quieter  inside  shore  of  the  islands,  which  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  its  bay-ward  view  the  sight  of  many  beautiful 
estates  and  some  quaint  old  farms  and  villages  descended  from 
a  more  primitive  time.  The  homeward  route  may  be  by  inland 
roads  that  will  include  Eagle  Lake,  the  great  fishing-place  and 
the  beautiful  Norwood  Drive.  The  Tirenty-Two  Mile  Drive  is 
a  longer  excursion,  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  others  to  the 
eastern    parts  of    the  Island,  where    the    ancient  villages    and 
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fishing-ports  along  Some's  Sound  and  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  shore,  are  becoming  more  and  more  modernized  by  the 
intrusion  of  summer  cottages  and  hotels.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished residents  and  finest  houses  and  grounds  on  Mount 
Desert  are  now  found  in  this  more  distant  part  of  the  island. 

Northeast  Harbor  is  the  principal  center  here,  and  has  the 
Rock  End  and  other  hotels,  which  offer  special  facilities  for  enjoy- 
ment, including  bathing,  which  is  rarely  enjoyed  at  Bar 
Harbor. 

Sorrento,  Petit  Manan,  etc. — The  appreciation  of  Mount  Des- 
ert has  been  reflected  in  the  recent  establishment  of  several  hotel 
and  cottage  colonies  upon  the  neighboring  mainland,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  pleasures  and  advantages,  and  all  of  which 
have  or  promise  great  success.  Mount  Desert,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, blocks  the  mouth  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  whose  waters  are 
almost  completely  land-locked:  while  its  shores  are  penetrated 
by  long  deep  inlets,  dividing  from  each  other  a  series  of  slender 
peninsulas.  The  westernmost  is  Lamoinc,  where  there  is  a  fine 
beach,  a  good  hotel  and  a  cottage  colony  connected  with  Ells- 
worth by  a  fine  drive.  On  Hancock  Point,  next  east,  are  the  land- 
ings of  ML  Desert  Ferry  and  "The  B'luffs"  hotel  and  cottages. 
The  deep  indentation  east  of  Hancock  Point  is  Winter,  or  Sulli- 
van Harbor,  at  whose  head  is  the  old  native  settlement  of  Sul- 
livan, where  there  are  famous  quarries,  at  the  base  of  the  Tunk 
and  Schoodic  mountains;  these  attract  climbers  and  gunners, 
and  several  ponds  and  streams  invite  anglers.  The  "Manor  Inn" 
and  many  summer  residents  are  bringing  old  Sullivan  into  prom- 
inence. A  long  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  Sullivan  shore 
has  lately  been  highly  improved,  and  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  fashionable  cottage  resorts  on  the  Bay.  This 
is  Sorrento,  where,  it  is  said,  a  city  of  20,000  people  may  find 
room  on  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites  of  the  Bay  shore.  A 
company  of  capitalists  has  been  exploiting  the  locality  with  intel- 
ligence and  liberality,  providing  good  roads,  transportation  facil- 
ities, water,  electric  lights,  churches,  a  free  library,  and  a  showy 
hotel. 

Among  prominent  people  having  fine  houses  here  are  Chief 
Justice  Fuller.  ex-Secretary  of  War  Daniel  Lamont,  Frank  Jones 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  others  of  wealth  and  social  renown. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Long  Lake  yield  a  medicinal  water  which 
is  widely  exported. 

16 
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Farther  east,  along  the  shore,  is  West  Gouldsboro,  wh3re  many 
cottages  and  boarding  houses  dot  the  hilly  shores;  and  a  point 
of  land  projecting  from  this  shore,  known  as  Orindstone  Neck, 
has  begun  to  develop  into  a  fashionable  rival  of  Sorrento.  Its 
quaintly  architectural  hotel  "Grindstone  Inn"  stands  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
costly  cottar:es.  Blplcy's  Neck  and  Petit  ^Ltnan,  farther  east, 
belong  really  to  the  Mount  Desert  group,  although  somewhat 
eastward  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  on  the  rocky  ocean  coast.  Blue 
Hill,  at  the  head  of  Blue  Hill  Bay,  a  few  miles  westward  by  daily 
steamboat,  ought  also  to  be  included  in  this  group,  as  an  elegant 
and  advantageous  pleasure-place  in  summer.  It  is  also  reached 
by  roads  from  Ellsworth  and  Castine. 

Route  32. — Bangor  to  St.  John  and  Eastport. 
The  main  line  of  the  Maine  Central  Rd.  eastward  from  Ban- 
gor, ascends  the  Penobscot  River,  closely  adhering  to  the  course 
of  that  stream.  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  and  the  waterworks  are 
seen  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  then  the  "Salmon  Pool"  and  the 
Basin  lumber  mills.  Orono  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Military  School,  and  has  paper  mills.  Oldtown  is  a 
lumber-making  point  of  importance,  with  an  electric  road  to 
Bangor. 

Oldtown  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  a  mistranslation  of  the 
aboriginal  name  of  the  Island  just  above  it,  where  upon  a  gov- 
ernment reservation  dwell  the  remnant  of  the  Penobscot  Indians 
— an  Abnaki  tribe  known  in  early  history  as  the  Tarratines. 
These  now  number  about  350,  have  few  of  pure  blood  left,  and 
are  as  civilized  as  the  working  population  about  them.  The  men 
work  in  the  lumber  camps  and  mills,  and  in  various  other  indus- 
tries, and  in  summer  many  of  them  go  to  the  North  Woods  as 
guides  to  hunting  parties.  The  women  are  excellent  basket- 
makers,  but  there  is  little  in  their  village  to  repay  curiosity. 
Oldtown  is  now  a  busy  and  prosperous  community.  As  early 
as  1833  it  was  connected  with  Bangor  by  a  steam  railroad  whose 
locomotives  were  brought  from  England,  and  continued  to  run 
until  replaced  by  the  existing  line  in  1869. 

Here  branches  off  to  the  north  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rd. 
to  Moosehead  Lake  and  the  Aroostook  valley  (Routes  33  and  34). 

Crossing  the  Penobscot,  the  train  continues  up  the  eastern 
bank  through  a  series  of  villages  devoted  to  lumbering — Milford, 
Costigan,  Greenbush,  Passadumkeag,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
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Enfield,  Lincoln,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Katahdin  is  obtained 
and  Winn.  The  last  is  a  leather-tanning  village,  ten  miles  from 
which,  by  stage,  is  Lee,  the  seat  of  a  Normal  School,  and  near 
by  are  several  lake  resorts  with  accommodations  for  sportsmen. 

All  these  stations  are  in  a  thinly  settled  country,  abounding 
in  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  abundantly  peopled  with  game  and 
fish;  and  facilities  for  camping  and  sport,  with  practiced  guides, 
can  be  had  at  almost  any  one  of  them.  Stages  reach  various 
well-known  camps. 

Mdttmmmlxeag,  the  next  station,  is  an  important  railroad 
point.  Here  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  (see  below)  joins  the  Maine 
Central  Rd.,  and  here  are  extensive  railway  repair  shops.  The 
old  bridge  over  the  Penobscot,  visible  while  crossing  the  Matta- 
wamkeag  River,  is  the  one  built  by  the  State  many  years  ago 
for  military  purposes  when  a  frontier  war  was  threatened.  Turn- 
ing away  from  the  Penobscot  at  this  point  the  valley  of  the 
Mattawamkeag  is  followed  northeastward  through  a  region  of 
rocky  forests  broken  by  sparkling  ponds  and  dashing  streams. 
Game  and  fish  are  numerous  in  all  directions.  The  stations 
Kingman,  Wytopitlock  and  Bancroft,  whence  stages  run  to  set- 
tlements, sporting  lodges  and  lumber  camps  northward,  are  de- 
voted mainly  to  tanning  leather,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
hemlock  tan-bark  can  be  supplied  from  the  surrounding  forests; 
at  Kingman  are  said  to  be  the  largest  tanneries  in  the  world, 
capable  of  producing  150  tons  monthly.  At  Bancroft  the  road 
crosses  the  river,  and  turns  east  and  then  south  along  the  high- 
lands south  of  the  Schoodic  Lakes,  famous  for  their  land-locked 
salmon  and  other  fishing.  The  four  small  towns  Danforth,  Eaton, 
Forest  and  Lambert  Lake  border  the  Schoodic  chain;  and  Grand 
Lake,  the  principal  one,  is  reached  by  stages  from  Forest.  From 
these  towns  go  a  great  part  of  the  shooks  (prepared  material) 
for  making  the  orange  and  lemon  boxes  used  by  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  Florida  and  southern  Italy.  They  are  busy  places. 
Vanceboro  (station  hotel-restaurant)  is  the  terminus  of  the  Maine 
Central  Rd.  It  stands  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  St.  Croix 
River,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  New  Brunswick  (Canada)  and  has  a  busy  custom  house,  and 
extensive  tanneries  and  lumber  factories.  The  St.  Croix  is  then 
crossed  upon  a  steel  bridge  into  St.  Croix,  N.  B.,  where  baggage 
13 
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is  examined  by  Lhe  Canadian  customs  ofRcers.  Here  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Ry.  lines  begin;  but  continuous  trains  are  run 
between  Bangor  and  St.  John.  At  McAdam  Junction,  a  few 
miles  beyond,  a  Canadian  Pacific  line  north  and  south  crosses; 
and  here  passengers  change  cars  southward  for  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  and  for  Calais  and  Eastport,  Me.,  and  north- 
ward for  Houlton,  Me.,  and  northern  Now  Brunswick.  A  monot- 
onous ride  through  forests  and  level  farm  lands  follows  to  Fred- 
erickton  Junction,  where  one  changes  for  Frederickton  and  the 
Miramichi  region.  Here  the  line  turns  down  the  Douglas  valley 
and  reaches  the  vicinity  of  St.  John  Bay,  where  it  turns  through 
Fairfield  (Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum)  to  the  St.  John  River,  and 
crosses  it  near  the  famous  falls  upon  the  lofty  cantilever  bridge 
into  the  city  of  St.  John. 

Eastport,  Me.,  reached  by  this  route  via  McAdam  Junction, 
is  a  flourishing  little  city  devoted  to  the  catching  and  packing 
of  fish  and  lobsters,  and  to  dealings  in  lumber;  many  persons  go 
thither  in  summer  for  a  seashore  residence,  and  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  this  exceedingly  attractive  baj^-region,  with  stages  to 
Perry,  Pembroke  and  Calais.  It  is  situated  on  Moore  Island 
(bridge,  1.200  feet  long,  to  the  mainland),  sheltered  from  the 
Atlantic  by  two  other  islands,  Deer  Island  (a  fishing  station  about 
the  village  of  Fairhaven),  and  Campobello  Island,  both  reached  by 
ferries. 

Campobello  is  a  Canadian  island,  next  the  open  sea,  10  miles 
long  by  about  3  miles  wide,  elevated,  irregular  in  outline  and 
surface,  wooded  with  pine  and  larch,  and  bounded  by  cliffs  of 
rocks,  seamed  with  chasms  and  equaled  in  magnificence  only  by 
those  of  Grand  Manan.  It  is  now  the  property  of  an  association, 
which  has  devoted  it  to  summer  uses,  having  built  the  large  and 
luxurious  Tyn-y-Coad  hotel,  and  provided  lesser  hotels  and  cot- 
tages, boats,  carriages,  saddle  horses  and  all  means  of  outdoor 
as  well  as  indoor  amusement.  All  the  steamers  that  come  into 
the  bay  touch  at  the  Island  or  at  Eastport,  to  which  there  is  a 
steam  ferry  (2  miles). 

Grand  Manan  is  a  pile  of  rock,  facing  the  sea  on  all  sides  with 
almost  unbroken  cliffs,  10  miles  from  Eastport  by  daily  steam- 
boat to  North  Head.  The  island  has  about  2,700  permanent  in- 
habitants, two  good  hotels  and  many  summer  lodgings,  a  tele- 
graph cable  to  Eastport,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  and  is  growing 
in  favor  as  a  summer  resort. 

Luhcc  is  a  quaint  little  fishing  and  milling  town,  3  miles 
from  Eastport  by  steam  ferry,  and  the  easternmost  town  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  connected  by  a  daily  stage  line  with  Cut- 
ler, Whitney  and  Machias  (Route  30),  and  has  facilities  for  reach- 
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ing  fishing  rivers   and   lakes   and    forest-camps   where   game   is 
abundant  in  the  fall. 

River  steamers  rim  from  Eastport  up  the  Tassamaquoddy  Bay 
and  River  through  fine  scenery  to  the  Canadian  ports  St.  George, 
St.  Andrews  and  St.  Stephen,  N,  B.,  and  to  Robinston  and  Calais, 
Me.  St.  Andrews,  beautifully  situated  upon  a  rocky  peninsu- 
la between  the  bay  and  St.  Croix  River,  is  the  foremost  summer 
resort  of  New  Brunswick,  where  many  wealthy  Canadians  have 
costly  cottages,  among  others  Sir  William  Van  Home,  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Here  is  the  great  Algonquin 
Hotel,  and  many  lesser  places  of  public  entertainment,  and  re- 
markable opportunities  for  seashore  enjoyment.  It  is  the  termi- 
nus of  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  St.  Stephen  and 
Calais  are  busy  towns,  connected  by  bridges,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  St.  Croix.  From  Calais  a  lumbering  railroad  and 
stages  run  inland  to  villages  upon  the  lakes  (with  steamboats  to 
hotel-camps)  and  rivers  noted  for  game  and  fish 

Route  33. — Bangor  to  the  Aroostook  Valley. 

Although  this,  the  route  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Road,  prop- 
erly begins  at  Oldtov/n,  Me.,  trains  run  into  and  out  of  Bangor, 
and  through  sleeping  cars  are  run,  in  summer  at  least,  between 
Boston  and  Portland  and  Caribou. 

From  Bangor  (Route  32)  this  road  uses  the  tracks  of  the  Maine 
Central  Road  as  far  as  Oldtown,  where  it  swerves  to  the  left, 
following  the  line  of  the  former  Bangor  &  Piscataquis  Road.  The 
scenery  at  once  becomes  interesting,  as  the  train  winds  its  way 
along  the  bank  of  Sebec  River,  through  Sebec  (stage  to  Argyle,  5 
miles),  Lagrange  (stage  from  South  Lagrange  to  Milford  Center, 
12  miles,  Maxfield,  6  miles,  and  Radford,  7  miles),  and  Boyd 
Lake  (birch  mills)  to  Milo  Junction,  where  the  line  to  Moosehead 
Lake  (Route  34)  branches  off.  From  Milo,  just  beyond,  a  stage 
runs  8  m.iles  northeast  to  Lake  View,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  at  the  foot  of  Schoodic  Lake,  where  there  are  sports- 
men's hotels  and  facilities.  Brownville  is  5  miles  from  the  foot 
of  Sebec  Lake,  where  a  steamer  runs  to  a  hotel  and  guides' 
cabins  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  Ebeme  Ponds  are  8  miles 
north. 

The  Iron    Works    Branch    leads  north  from  here,   13  miles  up 
the   west    branch    of    the    Penobscot,   to   Katahdin  Iron  Works, 
crossing  at  Brownville   Junction   the   Canadian   Pacific   Railway. 
This  junction  is  also  a  point  of  departure  for  Sebec  Lake  and 
Ebeme  Pond  and  Onawa.     The  Iron  Works  (active  mines  and  fur- 
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naces)  have  lately  become  a  considerable  summer  resort,  having 
a  large  hotel  and  sportsmen's  facilities.  Curative  mineral  springs 
flow  in  the  neighborhood;  and  Silver  Lake  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
for  camping,  giving  vievrs  of  White  Cap  and  other  large  mount- 
ains, and  there  are  wagon  roads  and  canoe  routes  to  B  Pond, 
(12  miles).  Big  Huston  (4  miles),  and  other  sportsmen's  camps. 

From  Broivnville  the  main  line  strikes  north  to  the  borders  of 
Schoodic  Lake.  Schoodic  Station  (camp  hotel)  is  at  the  northern 
end  of  this  large  lake;  and  beyond  follow  a  series  of  trifling 
settlements,  each  of  which  is  a  gateway  to  the  wilderness  of 
lakes  south  and  west  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  forming  the  sources  of 
the  Penobscot,  and  having  hotel-camps,  especially  suited  to  sports- 
men, but  in  most  cases  comfortable  enough  for  anybody.  West 
Seebois  is  the  station  for  Seebois  Lake  (2  miles)  and  Trout  Pond 
(6  miles),  both  of  which  have  camps:  Norcross  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  North  Twin  Lake,  which  is  connected  with  Pemadumcook, 
Ambejejus,  and  South  Twin  Lakes,  steamers  running  to  all  points 
as  well  as  to  a  landing  within  fifty  rods  of  Millinockett  Lake, 
which  lies  on  the  east.  Nahmakanta  Lake,  lying  on  the  west, 
can  be  reached  by  steamer  to  the  head  of  Pemadumcook,  thence 
by  buckboard  to  the  lake.  Hotel-camps  exist  at  all  these  points. 
North  Twin  Dam,  one  mile  farther,  is  a  lumbering  station  with 
a  hotel-camp  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  giving  a  fine  view 
of  Katahdin. 

Millinockett  is  the  station  for  Millinockett  Lake  (6  miles  north 
by  team),  where  are  two  hotel-camps;  and  for  Debsconeague,  20 
miles  north,  with  a  camp  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Katahdin;  Togue 
Pond  is  near  there.  Grindstone  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Penobscot,  the  great  highway  for  canoe  travel  to 
the  eastern  foot  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  to  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook 
and  to  one  of  the  canoe-roads  to  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  .John. 
Thoreau's  "Maine  Woods"  is  largely  devoted  to  the  author's  de- 
scent of  this  river;  the  remainder  of  the  book  deals  with  Moose- 
head  Lake,  the  West  Branch  lakes  and  Katahdin,  and  all  of  it 
should  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  this  watery  wilderness. 
From  Sherman,  a  busy  village,  with  waterpower,  stages  run 
southward  to  Sherman  Corners  (2  miles).  Silver  Ridge  (6  miles), 
and  north  to  Patten  (7  miles).  Patten  is  an  old  lumbering  cen- 
ter, now  becoming  a  woodland  resort,  having  an  excellent  cli- 
mate and  good  facilities  for  driving  and  canoeing,  with  unlim- 
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ited  fishing.  It  offers  the  best  route  to  Mt.  Kalahdin,  a  wagon 
road  reaching  Katahdin  Lake,  22  miles,  where  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  is  begun  over  a  plain  path.  The  Shin  Ponds  (10  miles 
from  Patten),  Seboois  House  (20  miles),  Grand  Lake  (26  miles) 
and  Trout  Brook  Farm  (30  miles)  are  hotel-camps  reached  by 
driving,  and  surrounded  by  lakes,  mountains,  fishing-streams  and 
hunting-grounds.  From  Crystal  stages  run  to  Golden  Ridge  (2i^ 
miles).  Island  Falls  (sawmills  and  great  tanneries)  is  near  Mat- 
tawamkeag  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Mattawamkeag  River  (see 
Route  26)  in  the  midst  of  fishing  waters.  At  Oakfield  the  farm- 
ing region  is  entered,  and  wagon-roads  go  north  32  miles  to 
Oxbow;  and  a  railroad  is  projected  to  Ashland,  on  the  Upper 
Aroostook  River,  at  the  western  base  of  Haystack  Mountain. 
But  this  district  is  best  reached  from  Presque  Isle  (see  below). 

This  extension  will  open  to  sportsmen  and  tourists  the  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Croix,  and  the  lakes  and  streams  at  the  sources 
of  the  Aroostook.  If  carried  on,  as  intended,  from  Ashland  to 
Fort  Kent,  on  the  Temiscouata  Railway  and  St.  John  River, 
25  miles  above  Madawaska,  it  will  make  easily  accessible  Portage 
and  Eagle  Lakes  and  the  whole  Fish  River  region,  which  even 
now  attracts  sportsmen  over  the  roughest  roads,  and  offers  them 
rude  camp-hotels. 

This  brings  us  to 

Houlton,  a  town  on  the  Uppar  St.  Croix  River,  founded  nearly 
a  century  ago  by  a  band  of  intrepid  settlers,  who  were  utterly 
isolated  until  the  building  of  the  Military  Road,  in  1832,  when 
Houlton  became  the  headquarters  of  the  threatened  war  over 
the  boundary  dispute.  Houlton  is  now  a  wealthy  and  beautiful 
place,  having  fine  educational  institutions,  handsome  churches, 
gas  and  electric  lights,  public  water,  etc.  It  is  the  county  seat 
of  Aroostook,  a  county  which  embraces  all  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state;  and  is  the  market  town  for  a  wide  and  fertile  re- 
gion. Nickerson  Lake  is  a  pleasure-resort  near  by.  Houlton  is 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  branch  from 
Debec  Junction,  N.  B.,  connecting  it  with  Route  27, 

North  from  Houlton  the  railway  passes  through  Littleton, 
Monticello,  Bridgewater  and  other  farming  and  factory  villages, 
to  Fort  Fairfield  Junction,  near  Mars  Hill,  whence  a  branch  goes 
to  Fort  Fairfield,  on  the  boundary  (stage  to  Limestone,  10  miles). 
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The  Aroostook  River  is  reached  at  Presque  Isle,  a  large  and  active 
town,  with  banks,  electric  lights,  etc.;  and  much  business  with 
the  upper  valley,  whose  sporting  fields  near  Oxbow  are  easily 
reached.  Stages  run  daily  to  Ashland  (24  miles),  and  Washburn 
(12  miles). 

Caribou,  the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  is  10  miles  fur- 
ther down,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  waterpower,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  branch  from  Aroostook 
June,  New  Brunswick.  There  are  hotels  at  these  towns  and  fine 
fishing  in  the  neighborhood,  the  salmon-pool  of  the  Aroostook, 
near  Caribou,  being  widely  celebrated.  Stages  run  daily  to  Per- 
ham,  10  miles  west,  and  to  Van  Buren,  on  the  St.  John  River, 
via  New  Sweden;  but  an  extension  of  the  railroad  will  soon  be 
made  to  Van  Buren. 

Route  34. — Portland  to  Moosehead  Lake  and  Headwaters  of 
the  St.  John  and  the  Allegash. 

Several  all-rail  routes  may  be  taken  from  Portland  lo  Moose- 
head  Lake. 

1.  By  way  Lewiston,  Waterville,  Newport  and  Dover.  See 
Route  31. 

2.  By  way  of  Augusta  (Route  35),  Waterville,  Newport  and  Do- 
ver. 

3.  By  way  of  Route  31  to  Bangor,  and  Route  33  to  Milo  Junc- 
tion.    This  is  the  nearest  route  from  Mt.  Desert. 

From  Milo  Junction  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Road  follows 
the  Piscataquis  River  nearly  to  its  sources.  South  Sebec  is  the 
station  for  Sebec  Village,  on  Sebec  Lake,  5  miles  by  stage  north. 
Dover  and  Foxcroft  are  lively  towns,  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  and  practically  united.  Into  the  former  comes  the  Dover 
Branch  of  the  Maine  Central  (Route  31), — the  direct  route  to 
Moosehead  Lake  from  the  south,  with  through  cars  on  certain 
trains;  and  the  latter  town  is  the  seat  of  Foxcroft  Academy. 
Stage  to  South  Dover,  6  miles.  Guilford  has  waterpower  mills 
(woolen  cloth,  excelsior,  etc.)  and  a  stage  line  to  Parkman,  5  miles 
south;  and  from  Abbott  Village  daily  stages  run  south  to  Kings- 
bury, Mayfield;  to  Bingham,  24  miles,  the  terminus  of  the  Somer- 
set Rd.  (Route  35) ;  and  northward,  through  N.  Guilford,  Howard, 
Wiinmantic  (head  of  Sebec  Lake)  and  Norton  to  Onawa,  on  the 
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Canadkin  Pacific  Railway  line.  From  Monson  Junction,  a  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  runs  north  to  Monson,  surrounded  by  small 
lakes,  which  is  a  place  of  increasing  importance  and  preparedness 
as  a  summer  resort,  especially  at  Lake  Hebron.  Extensive  slate 
quarries  are  operated  there,  and  every  sort  of  fine  slate  goods 
are  made,  as  well  as  roofing  slates.  Turning  more  toward  the 
north  the  railroad  passes  through  wild  hills  to  Greeneville,  the 
village  and  steamboat  landing  at  the  southern  end  of  Moosehead 
Lake,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  crosses  the  terminus  of  this 
line.  This  is  a  large  village,  with  stores  capable  of  supplying 
everything  needed  for  a  trip  to  the  woods,  and  with  good  hotels 
and  boarding  houses. 

Moosehead  Lake,  the  headwaters  of  the  Kennebec  River  (alt. 
1,023  ft.),  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  New  England,  38 
miles  long,  and  with  an  indented  shore  line  measuring  nearly  400 
miles.  It  lies  north  and  south  in  the  central  trough  of  the  State, 
is  broken  by  several  large  islands,  and  deeply  indented  by  Mt. 
Kineo  and  other  headlands.  Lofty  mountains  bound  it  upon  the 
east,  while  to  the  west  a  great  swampy  plain  opens  to  the  upper 
Kennebec  and  Moose  River  valley. 

This  laKe  has  been  a  pleasure  and  woodland  resort  for  fifty 
years,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  go  thither  annually  in- 
creases, while  the  facilities  for  transportation  and  comfortable 
residence  about  the  lake  and  in  the  forests  north  and  east  are 
steadily  enlarged  in  proportion  to  this  growing  demand.  The 
hard  "roughing  it"  required  of  travelers  in  the  days  when  Win- 
throp,  Lowell  and  Thoreau  were  there  and  wrote  their  books 
are  past,  and  sportsmen-travelers  may  now  penetrate  the  Maine 
Woods  with  comparative  ease,  while  losing  none  of  the  wildness 
and  remoteness  that  are  their  foremost  charm.  The  wise  laws 
of  the  State  as  to  the  protection  of  game  have  been  vigorously 
enforced,  and  bears,  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  lesser  quadrupeds 
and  birds  reward  the  sportsman  in  season,  as  of  yore;  while  the 
fishing  in  all  the  larger  and  less  accessible  waters  is  unimpaired 
and  is  likely  to  remain  good  for  many  years  to  come. 

Steamboats  meet  all  express  trains,  and  convey  passengers 
promptly  to  the  Mt.  Kineo  House  and  other  landings  on  islands, 
shores  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  following  memoranda, 
from  H.  B.  Coe's  recent  pamphlet  "Paddle  Drippings"  will  be 
useful : 

To  the  westward  of  Deer  Island  is  the  East  Outlet  and  dam. 
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which,  take  again  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec,  previously  inter- 
rupted by  the  lake  at  Moose  River,  which  flows  in  from  its  head 
in  Lake  Megantic  (on  C.  P.  Ry.),  and  may  be  considered  the  true 
source  of  the  Kennebec.  From  Indian  Pond.  5  miles  below  the 
dam  by  road,  it  is  feasible  to  descend  the  Kennebec  (see  Route  35) 
in  canoes  to  the  borders  of  civilization.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  is  Spencer  Bay,  into  which  come  Spencer  Brook  from  the 
small  marshy  Spencer  and  Lucky  ponds  (caribou  ground),  and 
Roach  River,  the  outlet  for  Roach  Pond.  This  latter  is  best 
reached  by  landing  at  Lily  Bay  (hotel)  and  driving  7  miles  (cor- 
duroy road)  to  the  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  pond;  by  a  canoe 
voyage  across  the  pond  (7  miles)  and  a  drive  (4  miles)  over  a 
tote  road,  Randall's  Camp  on  West  Branch  Pond  is  reached. 
These  ponds,  beneath  White  Cap  and  the  Spencer  Mts.,  are  filled 
with  trout.  Rude  roads  penetrate  to  other  ponds  and  mountain 
streams  in  this  region. 

Mount  Klneo,  half  way  up  the  lake,  is  a  mass  of  hornstone, 
1,000  feet  in  altitude,  forming  a  peninsula  from  the  eastern  shore. 
It  slopes  up  somewhat  gradually  from  the  lake-shore,  but  is 
very  steep  on  the  south  side,  and  toward  the  east  drops  in  a 
sheer  cliff  having  700  feet  of  vertical  height, — one  of  the  most 
magnificent  precipices  in  New  England.  Indeed,  in  certain  char- 
acteristics there  is  nothing  in  the  East  to  equal  Mt.  Kineo;  and 
the  view  from  its  summit,  covering  nearly  the  whole  lake,  a 
great  number  of  high  snd  shapely  mountains  and  overlooking 
a  vast  area  of  unbroken  forest  eastward  to  the  wedge-shaped  blue 
mass  of  Mt.  Katahdin,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  longest  but  easiest  ascent  is  by  a  boat  voyage  of  a 
mile  from  the  hotel  and  an  easy  path  up  the  west  slope;  a  shorter 
and  steeper  ascent  may  be  made  by  the  stairs  and  rocky  pathway 
at  the  western  base.  The  Mount  Kineo  House  is  a  large  and 
modern  hotel,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  etc.,  which  is 
thronged  by  fashionable  guests  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
It  has  steam  launches  and  innumerable  boats,  canoes  and  water- 
men, by  aid  of  which  the  guests  fish  as  a  duty  and  pleasure  from 
morning  until  night.  The  hotel  stands  upon  a  low  plateau  under 
the  western  cliffs  of  the  mountain  and  has  large  and  handsome 
grounds.  Excursions  are  made  to  various  landings  all  about  the 
lake,  up  the  Moose  River  into  Brassua  Pond;  and  longer  expedi- 
tions penetrate  into  the  wilderness  northward  by  well  established 
routes,  thus: 

From  the  head  of  Moosehatd  Lake  (hotel)  a  "carry"  (li^  miles  by 
good  road)  leads  over  to  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot.  Here 
a  canoe  may  be  embarked  and  descend  to  Lake  Chesuncook  (20 
miles;  hotel),  which  is  18  miles  long,  and  fiows  out  southward 
through  rapids  into  Ripogenus  Lake,  giving  the  finest  known  view 
of  Katahdin.  Passing  on  through  narrow  gorges,  rapids  and  falls, 
necessitating  an  occasional  "carry,"  the  base  of  Mt.  Katahdin  is 
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reached  at  Sandy  Stream  camp-ground.  The  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain "from  this  point  is  by  a  well  known,  but  rough  trail.  Camp 
is  made  on  the  base  for  the  first  night  out,  and  the  upper  ascent 
begun  at  daylight  next  morning,  when  three  hours  of  hard  climb- 
ing takes  you  to  the  bare  and  crater-like  summit.  Katalidln  is 
an  isolated  summit,  5,20u  feet  in  height,  of  remarkable  form,  and 
apparently  an  outpost  of  the  Appalachian  uplift,  connecting  the 
White  Mountains  with  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula; 
the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  range  alone  exceed  it  in  height.  The 
view  is  one  of  lovely  breadth  and  grandeur — an  empire  of  green 
woods,  here  flattened  into  a  lake-dotted  plain,  there  rolling  in 
forested  waves,  and  unbroken  by  any  sign  of  civilization  save 
southv/ard,  where  the  eye  detects  a  few  farms  and  the  village  of 
Patten,  whence  another  means  of  ascent  is  mentioned  under 
Route  30.  Two  or  three  hours  may  be  spent  on  the  summit  and 
a  descent  made  to  the  canoes  before  nightfall.  The  voyage  down 
the  West  Branch  continues  for  55  miles  through  a  perfect  net- 
work of  rapids,  falls  and  carries,  with  the  clear  sounding  Indian 
names  of  Pockwockamos,  Debsconeak  Falls,  Passamogamock 
Falls,  Ambejejus  Falls,  and  the  North  Twin  Lakes.  Reaching 
Millinockett  Stream,  a  mile  of  easy  canoeing  takes  one  to  Shad 
Pond,  and  12  miles  more  of  rapid  water  takes  one  to  the  East 
Branch,  and  12  miles  more  to  Mattawamkeag  (Route  32). 

Nonh  from  CheHuncooU  Lake  wood-roads  and  canoe-routes  are 
well-known  to  Indians,  guides  and  lumbermen,  by  which  one  may 
reach  AUegash,  Chamberlain,  Heron,  Churchill,  Pleasant,  Umsas- 
kis  and  other  northern  lakes,  whose  waters  drain  out  to  the 
St.  John,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  through  the 
powerful  AUegash  River;  or  one  can  make  their  way  'by  canoe 
runs  and  carries  over  to  the  headwaters  of  Fish  River;  or  the 
great  St.  John  itself  may  be  descended  from  near  its  headwaters 
to  Connors,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  terminus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Francis.  These  latter  trips  are  highly  adventurous  and  pass 
through  an  almost  utter  wilderness. 

For  access  to  the  waters  west  of  Moosehead  Lake  see  Route  35; 
or  consult  time-tables  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  which  extends 
from  Montreal  across  Northern  Maine  to  Mattawamkeag. 

Route  35. — Portland  to  Augusta,  Skowhegan  and  the  Upper 
Kennebec. 

The  Maine  Central's  Kennebec  River  Line  follows  Route  30  to 
Brunswick,  and  there  turns  north,  crossing  the  Androscoggin  to 
Topsham,  whose  great  paper  mills  have  been  mentioned  else- 
where. Bowdoinham,  near  Merrymeeting  Bay,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  rivers,  is  passed,  and  the 
Kennebec  is  reached  at  Richmond,— a  lumber  making  and  ship- 
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ping  town  near  the  site  of  the  frontier  Fort  Richmond,  built  in 
1719.  Swan  Island,  seen  in  the  river  here,  was  a  favorite  assembly- 
place  for  the  Indians. 

A  short  mile  farther  up  the  river  on  the  opposite  bank,  partly 
hidden  by  a  curtain  of  pines,  a  large  square  house  may  be  seen 
with  an  old  fashioned  hip  roof  and  four  stories  high.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  river.  It  was  erected  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  in  17G0,  as  a  court  house  for  the  new  County 
of  Lincoln  and  also  as  a  tavern;  its  exterior  remains  uncjhanged, 
and  the  upper  rooms  with  their  high  fireplaces  are  the  same  as 
when  juries  met  here  to  deliberate  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
Fort  Shirley,  first  called  Frankfort,  erected  in  1751-2,  stood  upon 
the  point  of  land  now  occupied  by  this  old  court  house.  That 
bank  of  the  river  is  thickly  peopled,  Dresden,  Pittston,  Randolph 
and  Chelsea  being  the  village  centers,  reached  by  ferries  or 
bridges. 

Elsewhere  to  some  extent,  but  especially  for  a  few  miles  above 
Richmond,  will  be  noticed  scores  of  huge  ice-houses,  the  property 
not  only  of  local  dealers,  but  of  companies  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  and  elsewhere,  who  gather  and 
store  the  ice  here  that  during  the  warm  v/eather  they  ship  to 
their  customers.  Iceboro  is  a  large  community  supported  by  this 
industry,  which  furnishes  over  1,700,000  tons  of  ice  a  year  from 
this  river.  At  South  Gardiner  are  some  of  the  largest  steam 
saw-mills  in  the  State,  and  a  vast  collection  of  logs. 

Oardiner  is  a  very  compact  and  busy  city  at  the  real  head  of 
navigation,  though  vessels  can  ascend  to  Augusta  at  favorable 
times.  It  is  principally  engaged  in  shipping,  importing  nearly 
all  the  coal  used  in  the  upper  valley  towns,  and  sending  out  lum- 
ber, mill  products  and  ice.  The  Cobossee-Contee  stream  furnishes 
water  power  for  several  lumber,  wood-working  and  paper-pulp 
mills,  paper-mills,  machine-shops,  etc. 

To  Togus,  Cobossee  Stream,  etc. — A  covered  bridge  crosses  to 
Randolph,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  whence  a  railway  runs 
six  miles  to  Togus,  the  seat  of  the  Maine  Soldiers'  Home,  which 
has  about  1,500  inmates,  and  forms  a  popular  object  for  driving 
and  picnicking  excursions.  The  Cobcssee  affords  a  delightful 
ground  for  canoeing  and  fishing.  A  chain  of  ponds,  of  which  the 
most  frequented  is  Pleasant  Pond,  in  Litchfield,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Gardiner,  extends  up  to  the  large  and  remote  Cobossee- 
Contee  Lake,  20  miles  distant. 

An  electric  road  runs  fram  Gardiner  through  Farmingdale  and 
Hallowell  to  Augusta,  along  a  delightful  old  highway  overlooking 
the  river  and  bordered  by  fine  old  mansions. 
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Halloivell  is  a  quaint  old  place  that  flourished  exceedingly  until 
overshadowed  by  Augusta  and  Gardiner.  Its  old  houses  are  relics 
of  the  comfort  of  50  years  ago.  Here  the  principal  industry  is 
quarrying  and  cutting  the  fine,  light-colored  granite  of  the  local- 
ity, and  a  great  many  men  are  employed  in  shaping  and  carving 
architectural  and  monumental  blocks.  Some  of  the  most  noted 
buildings  in  eastern  cities  have  been  made  of  or  trimmed  with 
this  granite,  and  many  conspicuous  monuments,  such  as  the 
Sphinx  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  Pilgrim's  Monument  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  the  Yorktown  (Va.)  Memorial.  Less  con- 
spicuous are  the  lumber  niills,  cotton  mills  and  oil-cloth  fac- 
tories. 

Three  public  institutions  of  note  are  seen  as  the  train  proceeds 
(2  miles)  to  the  Augusta  station.  Crossing  a  high  hill  back  of 
Hallowell  is  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  reformatory 
institution;  and  on  another  eminence  across  the  river  stands  the 
vast  and  noble  pile  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum.  The  central  part, 
of  granite,  dates  from  1850,  and  cost  $300,000,  but  brick  wings 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time  since;  the  asylum  farm  is 
cultivated  to  a  large  extent  by  half-witted  inmates.  Above  the 
Asylum  are  the  park-like  grounds  and  small  but  stately  buildings 
of  Kennebec  Arsenal, — an  United  States  military  post,  now  in 
charge  only  of  an  ordnance  sergeant. 

Augusta  is  the  capital  of  Maine,  and  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  attractive  towns  in  the  State.  It  occupies  both  banks  of 
the  Kennebec,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  has  flourishing  man- 
ufactures as  well  as  a  large  trade. 

An  Indian  trading-post  was  set  up  at  this  place,  which  the 
Indians  called  Cushnoc,  as  early  as  1640,  and  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  pretty  continuously,  but  it  was  not  until  1754  that  a 
settlement  began  under  the  protection  of  a  four-gun  palisade. 
Fort  Western,  which  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  Company  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  and  the  main  interior  house  of  which 
is  still  in  good  condition.  Grants  of  land  along  the  river  were 
made  to  settlers,  among  them  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  and  Ben- 
jamin Hallowell,  and  the  peace  established  with  Canada  in  1763 
brought  about  a  settled  and  populous  condition  of  life  in  this 
valley  as  in  many  others  along  the  northern  frontier.  Fort  West- 
ern became  the  rendezvous  in  1775  of  the  disastrous  Arnold  Expe- 
dition against  Quebec,  and  the  settlement  sent  many  men  into 
the  Continental  Army,  in  spite  of  the  tory  proclivities  of  all  the 
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principal  land-owners.  After  the  war  the  population  increased 
and  a  larger  settlement  grew  up  below,  at  what  is  now  Hallowell, 
but  was  then  ealled  the  "Hook"  than  this  at  the  "Fort,"  and  the 
rivalry  was  fierce  until  the  "Fort"  got  the  advantage  of  the  first 
bridge  (179G),  of  which  the  present  steel  bridge  is  the  fourth 
successor.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  town,  and  in  1797 
the  "Fort"  cut  loose  from  Hallowell  under  the  new  name  >Augusta. 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  fixing  here  of  the  capital 
of  the  State,  after  years  of  discussion,  speedily  followed  by  the 
building  o'f  the  State  House.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  erection  and  opening,  amid  great  popular  interest,  of  the 
great  Kennebec  Dam,  above  the  city,  which  was  to  supply  water- 
power  to  unnumbered  mills.  Large  investments  had  been  made 
preparatory  to  using  this  water-power,  when  the  extraordinary 
freshets  of  1839  washed  away  the  western  end  of  the  dam,  its 
race  and  all  the  new  sawmills,  nearly  ruining  the  town.  The 
people  rallied,  however,  rebuilt  and  strengthened  the  dam  and 
raceway,  and  the  lumber,  grist  and  cotton  mills  quickly  followed. 
Steamboats  began  running  between  here  and  Boston  before  1840, 
and  in  1851  the  railway  was  completed  to  this  point,  and  shortly 
after  was  extended  to  Skowhegan  and  Bangor.  The  Civil  War 
found  her  ready  to  give  more  than  her  proper  share  of  men  and 
money  toward  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  and  at  its  close, 
1865,  she  was  stricken  by  a  conflagration  that  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence the  business  center  of  the  town. 

Augusta  lies  upon  the  steep  slope  of  hills  rising  from  the  river. 
The  railway  runs  along  the  middle  of  this  slope,  and  its  station 
(restaurant)  is  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  principal  street 
(Water  Street)  lies  parallel  and  just  below  the  rear  of  its  buildings 
on  one  side  overhanging  the  river.  All  these  buildings  have  been 
constructed  since  the  fire  of  1865,  and  present  the  most  business- 
like array  to  be  seen  outside  of  Portland.  The  North  and  Cony 
hotels,  patronized  by  the  commercial  trade,  are  on  this  street  near 
the  station,  and  at  its  lower  end  near  the  steamboat  wharf  and 
Market  Square,  are  the  fine  new  opera  house,  the  still  more  mod- 
ern and  handsome  Masonic  Hall,  whose  upper  part  is  occupied  by 
the  leading  social  club  of  this  region,  The  Abnaki,  and  the  stately 
granite  Federal  Building,  devoted  to  the  Post  Office,  U.  S.  Rev- 
enue service,  and  a  district  Pension  Office  disbursing  $3,000,000 
annually. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  only  six  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  Union  exceed  Augusta  in  the  amount  of  mail  matter 
despatched  annually,  it  being  necessary  to  attach  here,  daily,  an 
extra  mail-car  to  accommodate  it.    This  is  due  to  the  publication 
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here,  by  two  large  and  several  smaller  firms,  of  "family  news- 
papers," the  making  of  which  gives  employment  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  especially  young  women. 

The  mills  are  clustered  in  the  upper  part  of  town,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  "Frenchtown,"  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  operatives, 
who  are  chiefly  Canadians.  A  good  view  of  them  is  obtained  from 
the  new  steel  bridge.  Beyond  the  graceful  railroad  bridge  the 
huge  Edwards  cotton  mill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is  seen  on 
the  left;  still  farther  up  is  the  dam,  at  the  end  of  which,  beside 
the  filled-up  lock,  is  the  Cushnoc  Fibre  Company's  wood-pulp 
mill.  Out  of  sight  in  the  ravine  at  the  left  of  the  cotton  mill  are 
various  smaller  factories  of  wood-pulp,  woolen  yarn,  hardware, 
flour,  etc.  Below  the  bridge,  on  the  eastern  bank  the  saw-mills 
of  the  Augusta  Lumber  Company,  the  lowest  saw-mill  on  the  river 
except  the  Milliken's  mill  at  Hallowell.  Vast  numbers  of  logs 
fill  the  stream  in  the  spring  and  most  of  the  vessels  seen  are 
loading  lumber  or  stone  or  discharging  coal. 

The  principal  residence  street  is  State,  next  above  the  railroad, 
above  which  the  hill-top  is  covered  with  residences  that  have  a 
Charming  outlook.  At  the  corners  of  State  and  Winthrop  streets 
(the  latter  leading  up  the  hill  from  the  bridge)  are  the  old-fash- 
ioned granite  Court  House  and  county  buildings,  several  fine 
churches,  and  the  Lithgow  Library,  a  gem  of  architecture  in 
granite  with  a  red-tiled  roof  and  carven  ornaments  of  appropriate 
design.  It  is  the  gift  of  public-spirited  citizens,  cost  $40,000,  and 
contains  over  7,000  volumes  which  are  free  to  citizens  on  pay- 
ment of  ?1  a  year.  The  interior  is  beautifully  finished,  the  read- 
ing and  art  room  being  an  exquisite  example  of  decoration,  and 
the  windows  containing  scenes  in  stained  glass  illustrating  inci- 
dents in  the  early  history  of  the  locality.  A  short  walk  down  the 
street  brings  one  to  the  junction  of  State  and  Water,  where,  in 
a  small  park,  stands  a  very  striking  Soldiers'  Monument, — a  shaft, 
bearing  a  bronze  statue  of  Fame  and  having  excellent  bas  reliefs 
about  the  plinth  of  the  base.  The  designer  was  Theodore  Bauer. 
Here  the  street-car  lines  on  State  and  Water  streets  unite  into  the 
extension  southward  to  Gardiner.  Here  stands  a  famous  old  hotel 
— the  Augusta  House;  and  just  beyond  is  the  modest  residence  of 
the  late  James  G.  Blaine— a  comfortable  house  in  large  grounds, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  It  is  the  last  house 
upon  the  street  next  to  the  State  House,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  New  England  state  capitols.  The  building  is 
of  white  granite,  has  a  portico  of  ten  Doric  columns,  and  is  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  graceful  dome.  Its  architect  was  Bulfinch,  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  who  has  made 
here  one  of  the  most  dignified  edifices  devoted  to  public  uses  in 
the  whole  country. 

The  original  structure,  erected  in  1828-31,  has  more  recently 
been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  marble  wing. 
The  entrance  admits  one  to  the  Rotunda,  which  is  hung  with  por- 
traits and  busts  of  early  Governors  and  other  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, and  where  there  are  preserved,  in  glass  wall-cases,  eighty 
tattered  battle  flags  carried  by  Maine  troops  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  cavalry  pennants, 
and  a  score  of  rebel  flags.  It  is  proudly  claimed  that  not  even  one 
stand  of  colors  was  lost  by  the  Maine  troops.  A  collection  of 
historical  relics  and  curiosities  occupies  an  adjacent  room,  among 
which  is  a  fife  labeled  as  the  one  upon  which  the  Dead  March 
was  played  at  Andre's  execution.  Upstairs  are  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives— a  large,  modernly  decorated  and  furnished  apart- 
ment in  the  new  part  of  the  building;  and  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  latter  retains  the  old  style  of  furniture  and  appointments, 
and  is  a  singularly  beautiful  room.  Both  these  rooms  should  be 
seen.  They  are  connected  by  a  marble  lobby,  one  door  of  which 
opens  into  the  State  Library  where  a  valuable  collection  of  ovei 
42,000  volumes  is  carefully  preserved  and  constantly  used;  it  is 
especially  rich  in  local  history  and  biography  and  in  law  books. 
An  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  Dome  may  be  made,  and  a  view  gained 
of  the  surrounding  country  which  is  worth  the  exertion. 

A  steamer  leaves  Augusta  (or  Gardiner)  every  evening  for  Bos- 
ton and  the  lower  river  and  bay  ports  (see  Route  30). 

Stages  run  daily  from  Augusta  to  Belgrade,  Belgrade  Mills, 
Rome  Corner,  New   S^haron  and  Liberty. 

Leaving  Augusta,  the  train  crosses  the  Kennebec  and  follows  up 
the  eastern  bank  through  Riverside,  Vassalboro,  an  ancient  settle- 
ment now  become  a  brisk  manufacturing  town,  and  Winslow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sebasticook,  where  one  of  the  blockhouses  of 
Fort  Halifax  still  remains  and  is  passed  by  the  train  just  after 
crossing  the  Sebasticook  river.  Waterville  is  now  seen  across  the 
Kennebec,  and  the  train  turns  into  its  union  station. 

For  Waterville  see  Route  31. 

To  Skowhegan. — The  railroad  continues  up  the  Kennebec,  18 
miles,  to  Skowhegan,  passing  Fairfield,  Pishon's  Ferry  and  other 
river  villages  engaged  largely  in  lumbering.    This  upper  river  in 
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spring  is  often  completely  choked  with  logs  held  in  booms  for 
sawing  in  the  mills  during  the  summer. 

The  Kennebec  is  165  miles  long  from.  Moosehead  Lake  to  the 
sea.  The  average  annual  cut  of  lumber  upon  it  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  about  175  millions  of  feet,  the  market  value  of  which  is 
about  $10,500,000.  The  value  of  the  lumber  mills  on  the  Kenne- 
bec exceeds  $1,500,000.  In  addition  to  this  $500,000  worth  (in 
cords)  of  paper-pulp  wood  is  annually  cut  along  the  river. 

Skowhegan  is  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  manufacturing  and 
market  town  upon  bolh  sides  of  the  very  picturesque  Falls  of 
the  Kennebec,  which  furnish  an  enormous  water-power.  Here  are 
large  wood-pulp  and  woolen  cloth  mills,  an  oil-cloth  factory,  saw 
mills  and  various  other  productive  enterprises.  Hotels,  stores, 
churches  and  residences  exhibit  prosperity  and  culture,  and  the 
town  boasts  a  public  library  of  7,000  books,  housed  in  a  beautiful 
new  Soldiers'  Memorial  Building,  costing  $30,000,  and  a  gift  from 
the  late  Governor  Coburn.  Electric  cars  extend  along  the  main 
street,  and  reach  to  Norridgewock  by  one  line  and  Madison  by 
another;  both  lines  offer  very  enjoyable  routes  for  an  excursion, 
passing  over  high  ground,  giving  wide  views  of  the  mountains 
about  the  Rangeley  Lakes  and  elsewhere,  and  both  reach  the 
Somerset  Ry.  by  which  the  Valley  of  the  Kennebec  is  made  access- 
ible. 

The  Somerset  Railway  extends  from  Oakland,  on  the  Maine 
Central  Rd.,  six  miles  west  of  Waterville  (Route  32)  to  Bingham, 
41  miles  north,  on  the  Kennebec  River.  Thirteen  miles  brings 
one  to  the  Kennebec  at  Norridgewock,  an  exceedingly  quaint  and 
charming  village  (especially  on  the  further  side  of  the  covered 
bridge),  which  is  the  terminus  of  an  electric  railroad  to  Skow- 
hegan, and  of  a  stage  line  to  Mercer  (7  miles).  The  train  thea 
follows  the  beautiful  river.  Five  miles  above,  having  passed 
Bomazeen  Rips,  where  Arnold's  expedition  crossed  the  river,  a 
glimpse  is  caught  of  Indian  Point,  on  the  east  bank,  and  of  the 
granite  monument  erected  there  on  the  site  of  Father  Rasles's 
Jesuit  Indian  mission,  destroyed,  together  with  the  priest  and 
a  large  company  of  his  converts,  by  English  colonists  and  Indians, 
who  surprised  the  place  in  August,  1724. 

This  part  of  the  valley  was  thickly  settled  by  Indians,  and  the 
Kennebec  formed  a  principal  highway  between  the  interior,  as  far 
17 
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as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  coast.  Canadian  missionaries  came 
here  as  early  as  1629,  and  in  1646  Drouillette  was  settled  here. 
The  missions  were  intermittently  sustained  until  1695,  when  a 
church  and  school  were  built,  and  Sebastian  Rasles  undertook, 
by  a  permanent  residence  among  them,  to  civilize  and  Christianize 
the  Abnakis,  of  whom  these  inhabitants  of  Naurantsuack  (Nor- 
ridgewock)  were  a  tribal  division.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
as  well  as  a  very  learned  man,  and  became  so  influential  as  to 
arouse  the  enmity  of  the  French-hating,  Papist-burning  zealots 
of  Massachusetts,  who  needed  no  better  excuse  than  rumor  and 
their  prejudices  to  put  a  bloody  end  to  his  work.  This  massacre 
is  the  powerful  theme  of  Whittier's  poem,  "Mogg  Megone." 

Madison  is  a  busy  little  place  having  the  largest  wood-pulp  mill 
in  the  country, — a  New  York  enterprise.  Electric  cars  to  Skow- 
hegan.  From  Anson,  a  daily  stage  to  Stark's  (6  miles).  From 
North  Anson,  stages  up  the  Carrabassett  Valley  to  the  New  Port- 
land villages  (9  miles),  connecting  at  North  New  Portland,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  with  stage  for  Dead  River  (28 
miles).  Flagstaff  (40  miles),  and  Eustis  (55  miles).  Bingham,  the 
terminus,  is  a  pretty  little  town,  forming  one  gateway  to  the 
Dead  River  and  Moosehead  regions.  The  Carry  and  Rowe  ponds 
(hotel-camps)  are  near  by  and  popular.  Stages  run  daily,  via 
Kingsbury  and  Mayfield,  to  Abbott,  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Rd.;  and  up  the  Kennebec  valley  to  Carratunk  (15  miles),  The 
Forks  (mouth  of  Dead  River),  23  miles.  West  Forks  (28  miles), 
Parlin  Pond  (38  miles)  and  Long  Pond  (41  miles) — the  last  a 
sportsman's  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  These  are  frontier 
villages  along  the  line  of  the  old  Canada  Road,  followed  by  Arnold 
in  1775  as  far  as  the  Dead  River,  which  he  ascended  to  its  source 
and  then  passed  over  to  the  Canadian  Chaudiere  and  down  that 
stream;  much  of  the  local  nomenclature  is  derived  from  that 
disastrous  episode  in  New  England's  history.  Each  has  a  country 
hotel,  and  is  near  some  pond,  river  or  mountain  where  facilities 
for  sport  are  provided.  A  buckboard  road  up  Dead  River  leads  to 
Eustis. 

Route  36. — Portland  to  the  Rang-eley  Lakes  and  Dead  River, 
via  Farmington. 

The  Maine  Central  Rd,  route  to  the  Rangeley  Lake  region  is  via 
Brunswick  (Route  30)  and  up  the  Androscoggin  valley.  From 
Brunswick  the  train  crosses  the  river  just  above  the  falls  and 
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ascends  the  left  bank  of  that  stream —here  a  broad  and  powerful 
torrent.  At  Lisbon  Falls  are  woolen  and  paper  mills,  etc.  From 
Crowley's  Junction  the  branch  into  Lewiston  strikes  off  to  the 
left,  while  the  main  line  keeps  north  through  the  milling  town 
of  Sabattus  (on  Sabattus  Pond),  Leed's  Junction  (Route  32)  and 
the  fine  farming  districts  of  Leeds  and  Livermore.  The  water- 
power  of  Livermore  Falls  runs  some  of  the  biggest  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  New  England,  several  concerns  here  turning  out 
an  enormous  daily  product.  At  Jay,  next  above,  a  single  paper 
mill  can  put  out  60,000  pounds  of  newspaper  a  day.  At  North 
Jay  the  Androscoggin  valley  is  left  behind  and  a  northward  course 
taken  through  a  more  wooded  and  hilly  region,  giving  many  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the  waterpow^r  that 
every  stream  affords  is  taken  advantage  of  for  many  small  fac- 
tories, especially  for  grinding  wood  pulp  and  weaving  woolen 
yarn  and  cloth.  Granite  quarries  are  also  sources  of  profit  here. 
At  Wilton  was  built  in  1810  the  first  cotton  factory  in  the  State. 
The  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central's  tracks  is  at  Farmington, 
63  miles  from  Brunswick,  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Sandy 
River,  within  sight  of  a  group  of  noble  mountains.  It  has  a  long 
established  school  for  boys  in  the  Abbott  Seminary,  one  of  the 
state  normal  schools,  and  is  the  shiretown  of  Franklin  County. 

TJw  Sandy  River  RcL,  a  narrow-gauge  line,  runs  from  Farming- 
ton  up  the  valley  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes.  At  Strong  the  Fr(i}iklin 
&  M€(i<nitw  Rd.  strikes  northward  to  Kingfield,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  Mt.  Abram,  and  Carrabasset,  on  Carrabasset  River,  whence 
a  daily  stage  runs  to  Eustis  (see  below).  Continuing  northward 
from  Strong  on  the  Sandy  River  Rd.,  the  first  station  is  Phillips, 
beyond  which  the  road  (now  Phillips  &  Rangeley  Lakes  Rd.)  turns 
gradually  north  and  west  through  fine  hills  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Rangeley  Lake  at  Rangeley. 

The  Dead  River,20  miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Rangeley 
Lakes,  is  a  stream  that  has  always  been  attractive  to  sportsmen, 
for  its  easy  navigation,  game,  and  plentiful  fishing  waters.  It 
has  of  late  become  easily  accessible  by  stages  from  Dead  River 
station,  5  miles  east  of  Rangeley,  whence  daily  stages  run  to 
Eustis  (18  miles),  the  central  point  of  that  very  wild  and  lonely 
country.  At  certain  points  beyond  Eustis  sportsmen's  "camps" 
are  maintained,  especially  on  Tim  Pond,  Deer  Pond,  Round  Moun- 
tain Lake,  and  in  Kibby  Valley.  The  "Chain  of  Ponds"  along  the 
14 
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Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  and  Lalve  Megantic,  are  all  reachable  from 
Eustis,  by  canoe  or  stage;  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  mattar  to  get 
to  Bingham  or  across  to  Moosehead  Lake.  Another  district  of 
picturesque  and  sporting  interest  is  that  of  the  Seven  Ponds  and 
Kennebago  Lake. 

The  Rangeley  or  Androscoggin  Lakes,  reservoirs  of  the  An- 
droscoggin River,  form  a  chain  extending  westward  to  the  bound- 
ary of  the  State.  They  are  kept  at  a  certain  level  by  dams,  for 
the  sake  of  evenly  supplying  the  mills  below  during  dry  weather, 
and  are  traversed  by  regular  lines  of  small  steamboats,  which 
touch  at  the  various  landings.  Many  mills,  sportsmen's  camps, 
hotels  and  private  cottages  have  been  built  along  their  shores  and 
on  numerous  Islands;  and  the  lakes  are  annually  visited  and 
revisited  by  an  increasing  number  of  persons,  attracted  by  the 
climate  and  scenery  as  well  as  by  the  superb  fishing.  A  new 
railway  has  been  opened  to  their  shores  at  Bemis  (Route  37); 
and  as  stages  connect  the  lower  lakes,  at  South  Arm,  Upton  and 
Errol  Dam  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  (Route  38),  these  lakes 
can  easily  be  made  an  incident  in  a  tour.  Lake  Parmachenee 
(Route  39)  may  be  reached  from  here  by  a  canoe  voyage,  with  two 
hard  carries  up  the  Cupsuptic;  or  by  taking  the  steamer  which 
ascends  the  strange  Magalloway  River  from  Errol  Dam,  on  Lake 
Umbagog,  to  Durfee's  Landing,  12  miles,  whence  there  is  a  wagon 
road.    This  is  a  very  interesting  trip. 

Route  37,— Portland  to  Rumford  Falls  and  Bemis. 
The  Portland  &  Rumford  Falls  Ry.,  opened  in  1896,  is  a  new 
line  of  railway  from  Portland  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes  region.  Its 
trains  leave  from  the  Union  Station  in  Portland  and  follow  the 
line  of  the  Maine  Central  to  Poland  Junction  (whence  there  is  a 
branch  into  Lewiston).  From  Poland  Junction  they  turn  north 
to  Poland  Springs  station,  one  mile  from  the  springs  (hacks). 
Poland  (stage  to  West  Poland,  4  miles,  and  Webb's  Mills,  7  miles); 
Mechanics'  Falls  (Grand  Trunk  Ry.);  West  Minot  (stage  for  He- 
bron Academy,  21/2  miles);  Buckfield  (stage  for  Turner  and  West 
Sumner,  7  miles);  Gilbertville,  on  the  Androscoggin;  Peru  (stage 
to  Dixfield  Center,  3  miles);  Dixfield  (stage  to  Dickvale,  4  miles, 
Carthage  and  Lake  W^ebb  in  Weld,  12  miles),  form  the  list  of  sta- 
tions throug-h  a  lumbering  region,  having  many  opportunities  for 
shooting  and  fishing.    Rumford  Falls  is  a  new  town  beside  some 
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falls  in  the  Androscoggin  said  to  furnish  42,000  horsepower  of 
energj^  which  has  been  developed  to  a  wide-awake,  modern,  well- 
furnished  city  of  4,000  inhabitants  since  1890.  Pulp,  woolen,  paper, 
and  other  factories  are  in  operation,  and  the  amenities  of  life  are 
growing.  Stages  run  to  Andover  and  Bryant's  Pond.  The  Rum- 
ford  &  Rangeley  Lakes  Rd.  carries  the  train  onward  to  Bemis, 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Mooselucmaguntic, — the  largest  of  the  Range- 
ley  chain,  where  steamers  land,  and  where  there  are  hotels  and  a 
growing  village.    For  the  Lakes,  see  Route  36. 

Boute    38.~By    the    Grand    Trunk    Railway    to    the    White 
Mountains  and  Canada. 

The  station  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  in  Portland  is  on  Com- 
mercial Street,  near  the  steamer  wharves.  Electric  cars  and  the 
steam  "cab-trains"  connect  it  with  the  Union  and  the  Portland  & 
Rochester  stations.  Outward  trains  pass  around  the  waterfront, 
and  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  city,  then  along  the  shore  of 
Casco  Bay,  permitting  its  islands  to  be  well  seen.  The  line  then 
crosses  Presumpscot  River  and  turns  inland  past  Yarmouth  Junc- 
tion (Route  30)  to  Danville  Junction  and  Poland  Springs  (see 
Route  31).  Two  miles  beyond  is  Lewiston  Junction,  and  a  branch 
to  Lewiston  (5  miles).  The  next  is  South  Paris,  the  station  for 
Paris,  the  hill-set  capital  of  Oxford  County,  and  for  the  branch 
to  Norway,  a  flourishing  village  1^/^  miles  west,  near  which  is 
Mt.  Mica,  where  mica  is  mined  in  large  plates,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fine  minerals  and  semi-precious  stones  is  obtained.  The  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  and  western  Maine  now  begin  to  come 
into  view,  and  the  next  important  station,  Bryant's  Pond,  is 
among  their  foothills.  Here  stages  depart  every  afternoon  for 
North  Woodstock,  Rumford  Falls  and  Andover.  The  line  then 
bends  west  toward  BctheJ,  a  beautiful  old  village  on  the  Andro- 
scoggin River,  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  charming  sur- 
roundings; it  has  been  a  summer  resort  for  half  a  century,  and 
has  several  inns,  and  innumerable  private  houses  of  entertain- 
ment in  its  vicinity.  Stages  run  daily  to  and  from  the  Rangeiey 
Lakes  at  South  Arm  and  Lake  Umbagog  at  Upton,  via  Andover, 
the  Screw  Auger  Falls  and  other  pleasant  places. 

From  here  for  many  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin, 
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which  is  closely  followed  to  Gorham,  the  scenery  has  the  pastoral 
loveliness  of  the  best  New  Hampshire  intervales,  while  in  the 
distance,  but  especially  on  the  left,  hills  arise,  ever  growing 
taller,  nearer  and  more  mountainous.  Mounts  Moriah,  Madison 
and  Adams,  of  the  central  group  of  the  White  Mountains,  are 
near  at  hand;  and  at  Shelbourne  "what  splendid  symmetry  bursts 
upon  the  view  when  the  whole  mass  of  Madison  is  seen  throned 
over  the  valley,  itself  overtopped  by  the  ragged  pinnacle  of 
Adams!" 

Gilead,  the  next  station,  is  in  the  midst  of  rugged  hills  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorges  of  Wild  River;  and  a  lumber-railroad  now 
runs  up  the  canyon  to  the  rear  of  Mts.  Winthrop  and  Moriah,  open- 
ing some  very  wild  ravines  to  access.  Just  beyond  here  New 
Hampshire  is  entered  at  Shelbourne,  in  a  country  neighborhood 
held  in  great  affection  by  its  habitues.  Gorham  is  a  neat  village, 
having  large  railway  repairing  shops,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Israel's  River  branch  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd.,  leading  west 
to  Randolph,  Jefferson  and  connections  north  and  south  (see 
Routes  39  and  41). 

Gorham  is  nearest  to  the  Presidential  Range,  and  is  the  best 
place  for  the  ascent  of  ML  WdsJiuuiton  hy  the  ivagon-road.  Large 
strong  wagons,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  managed  by  experienced 
drivers,  await  trains.  The  town  stands  at  the  northern  en- 
trance to  "The  (Peabody)  Glen,"  through  which  an  excellent  road 
extends  down  this  most  interesting  (for  its  views  and  waterfalls) 
of  all  White  Mountain  valleys,  past  the  site  of  the  burned  Glen 
House  to  Jackson  (Route  39).  This  Glen  Road  is  the  approach  to 
all  the  great  ravines  and  gulfs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Presiden- 
tial range,  and  to  the  ascent  of  the  Moriah-Carter  range,  if  any- 
one cares  to  brave  those  rugged  and  brushy  steeps.  It  still  re- 
mains a  fruitful  field  for  original  mountaineering.  The  distance 
to  the  Glen  House  is  8  miles,  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  16i^, 
and  to  Jackson  20  miles.  Few  villages  in  the  White  Mountains 
can  offer  so  many  remarkable  view-points  within  easy  access, 
and  none  from  which  the  mountains  can  be  seen  towering  to  such 
an  actual  height  above  the  observer.  Soldier  Hill,  in  the  edge  of 
the  village,  is  a  favorite  point  for  an  evening  stroll.  Objects  of 
more  distant  excursions  are  Randolph  Hill  (5  miles);  Mt.  Hayes 
(2  miles),  whence  an  especially  impressive  view  of  Washington 
and  his  nearer  compeers  is  to  be  had;  and  Mt.  Surprise  (21/^ 
miles).  The  rewards  of  an  ascent  of  Mt.  Moriah  are  very  great, 
hut  it  is  a  long  climb,  although  the  path  is  fairly  good. 

Six  miles  beyond  Gorham  is  Berlin,  a  manufacturing  village 
(lumber,   wood-pulp,   and   news-paper   to  the   extent    of    200,000 
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pounds  a  day)  on  Berlin  Falls, — cataracts  as  picturesque  as  they 
are  useful.  The  drive  from  here  to  Milan  Corner,  8  miles,  is  one 
of  the  great  things  of  New  Hampshire;  and  the  Alpine  Cascades 
are  worth  seeing.  Stages  run  daily  in  summer  up  the  valley  to 
Errol  Dam,  on  Lake  Umbagog,  where  steamers  are  reached  for 
Rangeley  Lakes  and  the  Magalloway  River,  and  further  stages  to 
Dixville  Notch  and  several  sporting  resorts  in  Coos  County  (see 
Route  39).  The  railway  now  leaves  the  Androscoggin  and  strikes 
northwest  to  and  down  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc 
through  lovely  hills  and  meadows  to  Groveton  (junction  with 
Route  39)  and  thence  goes  north  along  the  Connecticut  to  North 
Stratford,  where  it  crosses  into  Vermont.  The  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  Vermont  is  crossed  through  a  beautiful  region  to  the  border 
line  at  Norton's  Mills  (stage  to  Canaan,  Vt.,  14  miles  west),  where 
the  road  passes  into  Canada  and  proceeds  to  Richmond,  P.  Q., 
whence  one  line  goes  west  to  Montreal  and  the  other  north  to 
Quebec.  Through  trains  are  run  between  Portland  and  Montreal; 
and  through  sleeping-cars  between  Boston  and  Chicago  over  this 
route.  Distance,  Portland  to  Montreal,  297  miles;  Portland  to 
Quebec,  317  miles. 

Boute  39. — Portland  to  Lake  Champlain  and  Canada. 

T7ic  Mdine  Central  Bd.  has  one  of  the  oldest  railroad  routes 
through  the  White  Mountains,  having  taken  possession  long  ago, 
as  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Rd.,  of  the  most  practicable  pass — 
the  Crawford  Notch  and  the  Saco  and  Ammonoosuc  valleys. 
Leaving  the  Union  Depot  in  Portland  its  trains  swing  sharply  to 
the  right  along  the  edge  of  Fore  River  and  past  the  railroad 
repair  shops  to  Cumberland  Mills,  a  station  in  the  suburban  city 
of  Westbrook,  where  the  Portland  &  Rochester  Rd.  is  crossed. 

The  name  is  that  of  the  great  paper  mills  here,  where  the  fine 
paper  used  by  illustrated  magazines  is  manufactured.  While  rags 
are  mostly  used,  wood  pulp  is  also  employed  for  certain  grades, 
and  a  large  fiber  mill  is  also  operated,  the  whole  establishment 
having  a  capacity  of  100,000  pounds  a  day,  and  employing  about 
1,000  hands,  who  live  in  a  well-regulated  village  near  by,  one  of 
several  manufacturing  communities  united  into  W^estbrook. 

The  Presumpscot  River,  which  furnishes  water  power  for  these 
and  many  other  works,  is  a  powerful  rapid  stream,  the  outlet  of 
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Sebago  Lake,  and  about  20  miles  in  length.    It  has  pleasure  steam- 
boats, and  is  followed  by  the  railroad  to  Newhall. 

South  Windham,  the  next  station,  is  an  old  town,  where  exten- 
sive powder  mills,  still  in  operation,  made  most  of  the  powder 
used  in  the  Civil  War;  wood-pulp  and  paper  are  also  made  here. 
Crossing  and  leaving  tho  Presumpscot  at  Newhall,  the  train 
emerges  suddenly  from  the  woods  at  the  shore  of  Sebago  Lake, 
16  miles  from  Portland. 

Sebago  Lake  covers  nearly  100  square  miles,  with  a  depth  in 
places  exceeding  400  feet.  It  forms  a  broad  unbroken  expanse, 
of  fine  proportions,  and  gives  grand  views  of  the  White  Mountains. 
The  steamboat  leaves  the  Sebago-Lake  railway  station  daily,  run- 
ning northward  through  a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  for  over  thirty 
miles  to  Bridgton.  the  terminus  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  run- 
ning to  the  Maine  Central  route,  and  to  Harrison,  at  the  outlet 
of  Anonymous  Pond.  This  lake  is  most  resorted  to  for  fishing 
purposes,  black  bass,  land-locked  salmon,  pickerel,  White  perch 
and  trout  being  caught.  Ingall's  Grove,  on  Long  Pond,  is  a  favor- 
ite resort.  A  large  hotel  and  picnic  grounds  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  steamboat  landing  are  lively  with  visitors  in  summer. 

Continuing  westward,  the  Saco  River  is  reached  at  Steep  Falls, 
and  Cornish  and  West  Baldwin  are  passed  along  its  course. 
From  Bridgton  Junction  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  runs  16  miles 
north  to  Bridgton;  and  this  forms  part  of  a  pleasant  round-trip 
excursion  route  in  connection  with  Sebago  Lake  steamboats.  Hi- 
ram is  a  growing  town  at  Hiram  Falls  in  the  Saco,  where  the  river 
is  crossed;  Mt.  Cutler,  near  by,  is  easily  ascended  and  gives  fine 
views.  Fnjehurg,  noted  for  its  Academy,  is  an  ancient,  elm- 
embowered  village,  measuring  two  centuries  of  peaceful  life  since 
there  was  enacted  near  it,  at  Lovewell's  Pond,  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  in  the  history  of  pioneering  New  England.  The  village 
and  its  neighborhood  is  thronged  with  summer  residents.  Stages 
run  from  here  to  Lovell  and  other  farming  centers  up  the  Saco 
valley.  Thus  far  the  grades  have  been  easy  and  will  continue 
so  as  far  as  North  Conway;  but  the  mountains  are  rising  more 
and  more  into  view  as  New  Hampshire  is  entered,  and  now  Kiar- 
sarge  is  close  at  hand  ahead,  and  the  Ossipee  and  other  ranges 
between  this  point  and  Lake  Winnipesaukee— Chocorna,  Moot 
Mountain  and  the  rest — are  becoming  more  distinguishable  in 
the  west.  A  few  moments  later  the  train  swings  around  a  bend 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  mountains,  and  halts  at  North 
Conway. 
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North.  Conwa.y  is  the  southern  gateway  to  the  Crawford  Notch 
and  the  Presidential  Range.  It  occupies  a  level  bench  overlooking 
the  beautiful  meadows  of  the  Saco  River,  and  has  one  of  the 
choicest  situations  in  the  State.  The  town  is  mainly  one  long 
street,  not  very  attractive  and  inclined  to  be  hot  and  dull,  upon 
which  are  the  Kearsarge  House  and  several  lesser  hotels  and 
many  boarding  houses.  The  drives  and  walks  about  it  are  the 
attraction  at  North  Conway  rather  than  residence  here  for 
its  own  sake.  Mt.  Kinrsaruc,  the  conspicuous  pyramid  northeast 
of  the  village,  is  reached  by  a  drive  of  lYo  miles  to  pretty  Kiar- 
sarge  village,  whence  an  easy  foot  or  bridle  path  ascends  I14 
miles  to  the  summit  (2,726  ft.),  where  a  shelter-house  and  res- 
taurant are  open  in  summer;  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  ascents  in  the  State,  and  the  view  is  exceedingly  wide 
and  refined.  Moat  Mountain,  the  great  bare  wall  of  rock  west  of 
the  Saco,  can  also  be  ascended  by  a  footpath  (summit,  3,217  ft.); 
and  the  Cathedral  and  White  Horse  clilfs  along  its  base,  with 
curious  ledges,  caves  and  thickets,  are  within  pleasant  walking 
distance.  From  the  meadows,  and  especially  from  the  bridgo 
crossing  the  Saco,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  views  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington is  obtained.  The  drives  over  excellent  roads  to  the  old 
Artists'  Falls  House  and  the  climb  to  Middle  Mount  (1%  miles), 
to  Fryeburg  and  its  historic  ponds,  to  old  Conway,  to  Thorn  Hill, 
and  up  Swift  River  (by  which  one  can  reach  the  Asquam  Lakes 
and  Winnepesaukee)  are  other  famous  excursions,  among  a  great 
many  more. 

North  Conway  is  also  a  station  (west  side  of  town)  on  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Rd.  (Route  40)  which  joins  the  Maine  Central  just 
beyond  and  uses  its  tracks  through  the  Notch. 

The  next  station  beyond  North  Conway  is  Intervale  (two  sum- 
mer hotels)  near  the  famous  Cathedral  Woods.  Three  miles  far- 
ther is  Glen  Station,  where  stages  and  hotel  carriages  await  pas- 
sengers bound  for  Jackson,  and  the  many  summer  settlements  in 
its  neighborhood. 

Jackson  is  three  miles  north  of  Glen  Station,  in  a  lovely  bowl- 
like valley,  where  the  Ellis  and  many  other  streams  come  down 
to  the  Saco.  A  good  road  ascends  Ellis  River  to  and  through 
Pinkham  Notch,  12  miles,  to  the  site  of  the  Glen  House,  Gorham 
and  the  Mt.  Washington  Wagon  Road  (Route  35);  but  regular 
stages  have  not  run  thither  since  the  destruction  of  the  Glen 
House.  Jackson,  which  consists  mainly  of  hotels, — some  of  which 
are  the  most  elegant  and  fashionable  in  the  White  Mountains, — 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  of  which  it  has  admirable 
views;    and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  beautifully  cultivated.     As 
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a  pleasing  admixture  of  the  gentle  and  wild,  and  especially  by 
reason  of  its  brawling  streams  and  cascades,  this  locality  is 
among  the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  region.  The  roads  are 
admirable  and  paths  exist  to  many  of  the  surrounding  summits, 
including  the  rugged  Carter  Dome,  and  the  wilder  and  more  pic- 
turesque southeastern  side  of  Mt.  Washington,  where  Tuckerman's 
and  other  great  ravines  invite  exploration.  The  Dundee  Road, 
Thorn  Hill  Road,  Glen  Road  to  Ellis  Falls,  Carter  Notch  Road  up 
the  Wildcat  River,  the  ascent  of  Iron  Mt.  and  Thorn  Mt.,  and 
various  other  routes  and  places  invite  excursionists. 

Bartlett  (9  miles)  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  it  is  a  neat 
little  place,  close  under  high  mountains,  and  attracts  many  sum- 
mer boarders,  despite  its  great  lumber  mills.  Here  begins  the 
ascent  of  the  far-praised  Crawford  Notch — a  pass  discovered 
in  1742,  through  which  a  wagon-road  was  laid  in  1790  and  a  rail- 
road in  1875-6,  by  which  the  White  Mountains  are  crossed,  at 
their  very  center,  by  a  depression  along  the  southwestern  base 
of  the  Presidential  Range.  Out  of  this  depression,  from  springs 
on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Washington,  the  Saco  flows  south  and  east 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ammonoosuc  north  and  west  to  the  Con- 
necticut. The  length  of  the  pass  is  about  20  miles.  Passengers 
should  take  seats  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  car.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  condensed  from  a  recent  description  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Waldron: 

Through  the  Crawford  Notch. —  The  train  is  fairly  within  the 
Notch  when,  three  miles  beyond  Bartlett,  the  Sawyer's  River  Sta- 
tion is  reached.  This  is  the  junction  of  a  lumber  road  into  the 
Pemigewasset  wilderness  toward  Mt.  Carrigain.  Thence  the  rail- 
road sweeps  around  a  grand  bend  of  the  valley,  and  begins  a 
steeper  ascent,  soon  crossing  Nancy's  Brook,  recalling  a  pathetic 
legend,  and  just  beyond  is  Bemis,  occupying  a  small  plateau, 
whence  carriages  reach  the  reconstructed  Willey  Hotel. 

Bemis  lies  in  Glen  Crawford,  all  whose  miles  of  rugged  domain 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bemis,  a  wealthy  and 
eccentric  Boston  dentist,  who  built  the  stone  mansion  on  the 
left,  near  the  station,  and  lived  here  until  he  died  in  1881.  Near 
by,  to  the  right,  still  stand  the  ruins  of  the  original  Crawford 
House,  erected  and  conducted  for  many  years  by  Abel  Crawford, 
*'the  patriarch  of  the  mountains." 
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Beyond  Bemis  the  train  encounters  a  grade  of  116  feet  to  the 
mile.  It  labors  along  the  slopes  of  tremendous  cliffs,  with  Hart's 
Mountain,  Mt.  Hope,  Mt.  Resolution,  and  Giant's  Stairs  opposite, 
leading  in  procession  to  the  towering  ridge  of  Mt.  Webster.  N'o 
less  imposing  is  the  great  range  upon  the  western  side,  which 
extends  for  eight  miles  from  the  plateau  of  Bemis  to  the  lowlands 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  at  Crawford's,  and  is  crowned  by  the  peaks 
of  Mt.  Willey,  Mt.  Avalon,  and  Mt.  Willard.  As  the  train  makes 
a  momentary  pause  at  Oarrigain  Station  one  sees  below  the  track 
the  winding  rails  of  the  lumber  road  into  the  Mount  Washington 
River  Valley;  and  as  the  eye  follows  its  course,  which  shows  as 
a  long  cut  throug'h  the  treetops,  it  catches  the  first  view  of  Mount 
Washington,  lying  at  the  head  of  a  succession  of  peaks  called  the 
Presidential  Range;  and  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  it  stands  out  in 
all  its  majesty.  Supporting  their  chief  are  Mt.  Webster  in  the 
foreground,  followed  in  order  by  Mt.  Jackson,  Mt.  Clinton,  Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mt.  Franklin,  and  Mt.  Monroe.  Mounts  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Madison  are  hidden  by  the  bulk  of  Mount  Washington.  Only 
for  a  short  time  this  display  continues,  and  the  train  crosses 
Brook  Kedron,  to  enter  the  upper  basin  of  the  Notch.  So  closely 
does  the  railway  hug  these  rocky  heights  that  their  frowning, 
overhanging  bulwarks  are  unheeded  by  the  tourist,  until  sud- 
denly the  train  appears  to  rest  on  air  alone,  as  upon  a  web-like 
trestle  of  steel  a  profound  ravine  is  crossed,  and  the  vast  walls 
of  Frankenstein  Cliffs  tower  upon  the  left  above  the  chasm. 
From  this  point  the  WlUey  House  appears  far  below  in  the  valley, 
occupying  a  bit  of  meadow  oasis  amid  the  rugged  waste  of  forest 
and  bald  rock. 

The  sad  incident  which  distinguishes  this  house  seems  never 
to  lose  its  interest  for  the  tourist.  This  house,  most  of  which 
remains,  next  the  new  hotel,  was  built  as  a  road  house  for  trav- 
elers as  early  as  1791.  In  1826  it  was  occupied  by  the  Willey 
family,  and  in  August  a  prolonged  rain  loosened  an  avalanche — 
over  the  track  of  which  the  railroad  is  built — which  crashed 
down  the  side  of  this  mountain  (ever  since  called  Mt.  Willey),  di- 
vided just  behind  the  house  around  a  projecting  rock,  and  swept 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Warned,  doubtless,  by  the  noise 
of  the  sliding,  the  family  of  nine  persons  sought  to  escape,  but 
were  overtaken  by  the  avalanche,  and  all  perished,  the  bodies 
of  three  children  never  being  found.  Had  they  remained  in  the 
house,  so  curiously  saved,  none  would  have  been  injured. 
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Crossing,  by  the  bridge  over  Willey  Brook,  from  the  flanks  of 
Mt.  Willey  to  the  purple  precipices  of  Mt.  Willard,  the  train 
finds  itself  closely  fronted  by  the  steep  and  bare  face  of  Mt,  Web- 
ster, adorned  with  the  cascades.  Curving  around  a  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  the  train  steams  on  through  a  narrow  gateway, 
where  the  Saco  runs  into  an  artificial  deep  flume,  and  emerges  into 
the  little  Summit-plateau  which  holds  the 

Crawford  House. —  Since  the  earliest  summer  history  of  the 
White  Mountains  there  has  been  a  "Crawford  House,"  which  has 
formed  one  of  the  central  shrines  for  the  mountain-worshiping 
tourist-throng.  The  situation  of  the  present  hotel  is  amid  the 
most  varied  surroundings,  at  an  altitude  of  1,900  feet,  and  directly 
in  the  upper  gateway  to  the  Notch. 

Excursions,  near  by,  are  through  Idlewild  to  Beecher's  Cas- 
cades; down  through  the  Notch  to  the  top  of  Mt,  Willard  (2 
miles)  by  wagon  or  on  foot;  or  to  the  top  of  Mt,  Washing- 
ton, by  a  long  day's  climb  over  the  first  footpath,  marked  out  by 
Crawford  in  1840.  This  hotel,  like  most  of  the  others,  has  its 
own  station,  post,  express  and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  few  cot- 
tages are  attached. 

For  four  miles  after  leaving  Crawford's  Station  the  train  rolls 
over  a  down  grade,  through  a  comparative  plain,  with  distant 
mountain  views.  Now  one  sees  the  west  side  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  and  the  track  of  the  railway  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington is  discernible.  Only  once  before  reaching  Fabyan's  does 
the  train  stop,— at  Mount  Pleasant  House.  The  Maine  Central 
rails  pass  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  while  in  front 
extend  the  tracks  of  the  Mountain  Road  to  the  Base  Station, 
five  miles  away.  The  view  includes  the  entire  mass  of  Mt,  Wash- 
ington, seen  across  the  Ammonoosuc  plain.  Beside  Washington 
stand  Mounts  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  Clinton, 
Jackson,  and  Webster,  with  minor  peaks  to  the  left  and  rear, 

Fabyan's  (hotel-station)  is  a  central  point  in  the  White  Mount- 
ain regions.  From  it  excursions  may  be  made  with  great  ease 
to  the  many  points  of  interest  which  lie  upon  either  hand.  At 
certain  hours  the  locality  affords  a  scene  of  most  lively  interest, 
as  train  after  train  over  various  roads  arrives  from  many  dis- 
tant points,  filled  with  tourists  and  their  belongings.  Here  pass, 
or  end,  the  trains  and  through  cars  of  the  Maine  Central,  Boston 
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&  Maine,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  Mt.  Washington  Railways.  The  Fabyan  House,  facing  this 
theater  of  lively  events,  is  the  cosmopolitan  hotel  of  the  White 
Mountain  region,  can  shelter  500  guests,  and  is  always  filled  by 
a  jolly  throng,  who  seek  not  retirement  but  excitement. 

Many  trains  halt  here  for  dinner  at  the  hotel, — price  $1. 

To  the  Summit  of  Mt.  Washington. — The  railway,  built  in 
1866-9,  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  starts  from  this  station 
and  runs  6  miles  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  passengers 
change  to  the  small  cars  of  the  cog-railway,  which  climbs  a 
ridge  of  the  mountain  in  3  miles  to  its  peak.  The  fare  is  $3  one 
way,  or  $4  for  the  round  trip.  Two  trips  a  day  are  made,  and 
the  interval  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  trains  is  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  most  persons,  though  many  choose  to  spend 
the  night  on  the  Peak,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  glorious  sunrise. 
The  most  favorable  time  of  the  year  is  the  early  autumn,  but 
then  the  weather  on  the  summit  is  cold,  and  warm  wraps  should 
be  taken.  A  large  steam-heated  hotel  is  maintained  on  the 
summit  during  the  operation  of  the  road  (about  four  months),  a 
small  newspaper  is  published,  and  there  are  dealers  in  souvenirs, 
etc.  The  U.  S.  Weather  Service  maintains  a  station  throughout 
the  year;  and  expeditions  are  made  almost  daily  by  driving  and 
walking  parties  from  Gorham,  Jackson  and  other  centers  on  the 
eastern  side.  Paths  extend  from  the  Summit  House  to  various 
interesting  places,  such  as  Nelson's  Crag  (5,615  feet),  the  south 
wall  of  Huntington  Ravine  (5,432  feet).  Lion's  Head  (5,016  feet), 
and  to  the  summits  of  Adams,  etc.,  northward.  The  highest  point 
of  all  is  the  signal  station,  6,286  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,000  feet 
above  timber  line. 

Proceeding  from  Fabyan's  down  the  Ammonoosuc,  which 
turns  sharply  west,  the  old  White  Mountain  House  (built  in 
1845)  is  passed,  and  Zealand  is  reached.  This  is  a  junction  where 
the  trains  of  the  Maine  Central  Road  for  Lancaster  and  the  North 
(see  below)  turn  to  the  right,  while  those  for  the  Profile  House, 
Bethlehem,  Well's  River  and  Lake  Champlain  turn  to  the  left. 
At  Zealand  also  are  large  lumber  mills,  near  the  falls  of  the  Am- 
monoosuc, supplied  by  a  forest  railway  extending  southward  to 
Thoreau  Falls,  on  the  sources  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset.    Just  below  Zealand  is  one  of  the  older  and  larger  hotels 
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of  the  region,  the  Twhi  Mmnitdin  House,  facing  the  North  Twin 
and  Mt.  Hale, — two  lofty  summits  at  the  northern  end  of  north- 
and-south  range,  dividing  the  Ammonoosuc  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  east  branch  of  the  Pemigewasset.  The  Cherry  Mountain 
carriage-road,  a  popular  drive,  noted  for  its  views,  leads  straight 
north  to  Whitefield  and  Jefferson.  About  5  miles  west  is  Beth- 
lehem Junction,  where  branch  railways  diverge  west  to  Bethle- 
hem and  south  to  the  Profile  House. 

To  Profile  House  and  Franconia  Notch  is  a  ride  through 
dense  woods  (10  miles)  along  the  sides  of  Mt.  Garfield  and  La- 
fayette, ending  on  the  shore  of  Echo  Lake.  The  Profile  House, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  White  Mountain  summer 
hotels,  is  a  vast  structure,  capable  of  housing  500  guests,  built  and 
arranged  according  to  old-fashioned  models,  but  managed  with 
an  eye  to  modern  requirements,  and  is  the  center  of  a  group 
of  annexes,  cottages,  stables  and  summer-houses,  which  forms  a 
neat  village,  surrounded  by  cultivated  lawns,  and  shadowed  by 
lofty,  cliff-fronted  mountains.  It  stands  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Fmnconia  Notch,— the  deep  gorge  by  which  the  Pemige- 
wasset River  flows  southward  to  empty  into  the  Merrimac  (see 
Route  38),  Excellent  roads  converge  at  the  Profile  House  from 
Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill,  Littleton  and  Bethlehem,  northward,  and 
extend  down  through  the  Notch  to  Woodstock  and  Plymouth. 
Concord  coaches,  such  as  used  to  be  pleasantly  common  all  over 
the  White  Mountains,  still  run  as  public  conveyances  between 
the  hotel  and  North  Woodstock  (10  miles;  fare,  $  ),  in  connec- 
tion with  trains  (Route  41).  These  coaches  pass  the  Flume  House, 
a  lesser  hotel  5  miles  below  the  Profile  House,  near  "The  Flume," 
a  narrow  and  formerly  much  lauded  ravine;  and  they  show  all 
the  noble  scenery  of  Franconia  Notch,  and  give  a  good  view  of 
rocky  profile,  or  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  from  which  the  lo- 
cality derives  its  popular  name. 

This  gigantic  stone  face  is  formed  by  an  arrangement  of  ledges 
protruding  from  the  southern  headland  of  Cannon  (or  Profile) 
Mountain,  and  which,  seen  from  the  proper  point  of  view  in  the 
valley, — preferably  near  the  lake,  half  a  mile  below  the  hotel, 
portrays  a  most  vivid  human  face  in  profile:  the  front  view  sug- 
gests nothing  like  a  human  visage.  There  is  perhaps  nowhere  in 
the    world    a    more    impressive   natural    "monument"    than    this, 
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and  the  literature  relating  to  it  would  fill  a  volume  having  many 
powerful  minds  among  its  admiring  contributors.  Echo  and  Pro- 
file Lakes  (launches  and  row  boats)  are  pretty  places  for  boating 
and  fishing;  the  ramble  up  The  Flume  is  very  charming;  and 
there  are  paths  to  the  summits  of  the  nearer  mountains  and 
cliffs,  while  a  longer  and  really  r.dventurous  tramp  may  be  taken 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Lafayette  (alt.  5,269  feet),  the  highest  summit 
outside  the  Presidential  Range. 

Bethlehem  and  Maplewood  stations  are  reached  by  a  railroad 
from  Bethlehem  Junction,  connecting  with  all  trains.  Fine  views, 
north  and  south,  increase  as  the  train  rises  to  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  village  is  built.  TJie  Maplewood  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  exclusive  of  the  summer  hotels,  and  among  the 
newest  and  most  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  It  stands  upon 
high,  open  ground,  surveys  a  far  wider  landscape  than  most 
others,  and  is  surrounded  by  cottages  and  annexes,  and  a  casino 
for  amusements.  Its  station  is  IV2  miles  from  the  Junction,  and 
an  equal  distance  further  brings  the  train  to  its  terminus. 

Bethlehem  is  a  village,  having  2,000  population  in  summer, 
and  consisting  mainly  of  one  broad  street,  extending  for  a  mile 
or  more  east  and  west  on  the  high  open  view  of  the  Ammonoosuc 
Valley.  The  views  are  very  wide  and  beautiful,  the  whole  north- 
ern array  of  the  Presidential  and  Franconia  Ranges  being  in  view, 
and  many  lofty  heights  east  and  north,  while  Mt.  Agassiz  (an  easy 
walk)  and  lesser  hills  shut  in  the  western  side.  The  altitude, 
clear  sweep  of  sunshine  and  wind  (for  there  is  late  shade)  make 
the  climate  dry,  and  asthmatic  diseases  and  hay  fever  are  re- 
lieved or  avoided  here.  Beautiful  drives  extend  in  all  directions, 
and  the  town  contains  an  immense  assortment  of  vehicles  at  rates 
within  the  reach  of  all.  All  Bethlehem  is  devoted  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  summer  visitors,  and  the  range  of  open  houses  de- 
scends in  quality  and  price  from  the  most  luxurious  and  costly 
hotel  to  the  humblest  spare  room  in  a  cottage.  This  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  coaching  and  cycling  interests. 

Returning  to  the  main  line  the  next  stop,  west  of  Bethlehem 
Junction,  is  at  Wing  Road,   a  junction. 

Here  the  Concord  &  Montreal  line  divides  from  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Road,  and  keeps  on  down  the  Ammonoosuc  River  to  its 
mouth,  at  Wells  River,  Vt.,  where  it  connects  with  Routes  9  and 
38.  This  is  the  route  of  the  special  through  summer  trains  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rd.  from  New  York, 
via  Springfield.  Littleton  is  the  first  station  west  of  Wing  Road, 
and  the  largest  and  most  settled  village  in  the  valley.  It  is 
closely  surrounded  by  rugged  hills,  upon  whose  sides,  above  the 
18 
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village,  and  commanding  far  views,  are  placed  many  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  some  of  which  have  been  patronized  for  half 
a  century.  A  large  scythe  factory  and  some  other  manufactures 
are  due  to  the  waterpower.  Stages  run  to  Sugar  Hill,  Franconia 
Village,  2  miles  north  of  the  Profile  House;  to  North  Littleton, 
and  to  Bethlehem.  Lisbon,  6  miles  below,  is  another  hill-girt 
village  by  the  rushing  river,  where  gold  mining  has  yielded  good 
results  in  the  past.  It  has  summer  boarding  houses,  and  is  the 
station  by  stage  for  Sugar  Hill,  a  newer  and  very  popular  resort, 
2  miles  southeast.  At  Bath  the  river  is  crossed,  and  at  Woods- 
ville,  just  below,  the  mouth  is  reached,  and  the  train  passes  by  a 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut  to  Wells  River  Junction. 

From  Winri  Bond  the  main  line  turns  north  past  Kimball  Hill 
(with  its  observatory)  on  the  right  and  Long  Pond  on  the  left 
to  Whitefield  (saw  mills),  where  it  swings  around  to  the  left, 
passes  Scott's  Junction  (whence  a  line  diverges  northward  to  Dal- 
ton,  Lancaster  and  Groveton),  and  then  crosses  the  Connecticut 
into  Vermont  at  Lunenburg,  whence  it  is  a  s'hort  run  through  the 
woods  to  St.  Johnsbury. 

For  St.  Johnshury  see  Route  9. 

From  St.  Johnsbury,  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  Road 
crosses  Vermont  northwestward  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Danville,  the  first  station  west  (12  miles)  after  passing  the  great 
Scale  Works  and  Pumpkin  Hill,  is  an  old-fashioned  summer- 
resort,  long  in  local  favor;  settled  in  1774,  it  became  the  first 
county  seat,  and  here  were  born  Thad.  Stevens  and  Senator  Wm. 
A.  Palmer.  Stages  run  to  South  Danville  (4  miles)  and  Harvey's 
Hollow  (9  miles).  The  Green  Mountain  Watershed  is  then  crossed 
by  a  wide  detour  between  Walden  (stage  south  to  Cabot  and 
Marshfield)  and  Hardwick  (stage  to  Plainfield  and  East  Mont- 
pelier;  (see  Route  42),  and  thenceforth  to  Lamoille  Valley  is 
followed  for  a  long  distance.  From  Wolcott  a  stage  runs  to  South 
Elmore  (6  miles).  From  Morrisville  stages  run  to  Morristown, 
Stowe  and  Waterbury  (18  miles),  on  Route  42;  and  to  Elmore  (4 
miles).  Hyde  Park  is  the  shiretown  of  Lamoille  County,  and  has 
stages  northward  to  Eden,  Lowell  and  beyond  (see  Route  9);  it  is 
one  point  of  departure  for  Mt.  Mansfield  (see  Route  42),  which  is 
splendidly  conspicuous  southwest.  Passing  on  around  Sterling 
Mountain,  a  northern  outlier  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  Cambridge  Junc- 
tion is  reached, — the  terminus  of  a  Central  Vermont  branch-road 
(Route  42)  southwest  to  Burlington.    Turning  north  here,  the  line 
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passes  through  Fletcher  and  Fairfield  to  Sheldon.  From  Fletcher 
go  stages  to  East  Fletcher,  Binghamville  and  Cambridge.  From 
East  Fairfield  and  Fairfield  go  stages  to  St.  Albans  (13  miles) 
and  to  Bakersfield  (3  miles).  At  Sheldon  Junction  the  Central 
Vermont's  line  to  Richford  (Route  9)  is  crossed,  and  then  the  road 
turns  west  down  the  Missiquoi  River  to  Swanton  (Route  42),  and 
reaches  the  shore  of  Lalxc  Champlaui  at  Maquam  Bay,  which  is 
not  only  an  important  landing  commercially,  but  has  the  hotels 
and  appurtenances  of  a  lake-side  resort  growing  in  favor. 

Steamboats  from  Maquam  Bay  go  to  Burlington  and  all  land- 
ings on  Lake  Champlain.  By  changing  cars  at  Swanton  to 
the  Central  Vermont,  Rouse's  Point  and  the  Northern  Adiron- 
dacks  are  accessible;    or  Montreal,  100  miles  north. 

The  Quebec  Line  of  the  Maine  Central  Road  ibranches  off  from 
Zealand,  N.  H.,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  passes  in  the  rear 
of  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  along  the  side  of  Cherry  Mountain, 
and  then  northward  along  the  highway  to  Quebec  Junction. 

Here  one  line  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  diverges  westward 
to  Whitefield,  Scott's  Junction,  Dalton  and  Lancaster,  along  the 
Connecticut  River  (see  above);  and  another  line  leads  east,  up 
the  Israel's  River  valley  to  Jefferson  (station  at  Meadows,  2 
miles  south  of  the  hotels),  Boy  Mountain  (Mt.  Adams  House)  and 
on  over  to  the  Moose  River,  down  whose  valley,  along  the  base 
of  Randolph  Hill,  this  line  proceeds  to  Gorham  and  Berlin  (Route 
38).  This  is  the  course  of  the  greatly  praised  driving-route  from 
Jefferson  to  Gorham  and  the  Glen. 

Jefferson,  the  next  station,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  place 
north  of  the  mountains;  and  is  a  village  of  fine  hotels— of  which 
the  great  Waumbek  is  most  prominent— and  boarding  houses  that 
entertain  a  host  of  people.  It  stands  upon  the  slope  of  Mt.  Starr 
King,  overlooking  a  wide  valley  area  and  the  whole  northern 
front  of  the  Presidential  and  Franconia  Mountain  groups,  and  is 
thus  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  large  centers  for  its  views.  It  is 
unusually  advantageously  placed  for  driving,  since  excellent  roads 
radiate  in  all  directions. 

Especially  charming,  for  long  drives,  are  those  to  the  Craw- 
ford House,  16  miles,  and  to  Bethlehem,  18  miles.  The  shorter 
drives  include  those  to  Lancaster,  going  by  the  North  Road  and 
returning  by  Jefferson  Mills,  the  Stag  Hollow  and  Valley  drive, 
that  run  through  the  Gore  Road  to  the  little  settlement  known 
as  the  "Lost  Nation";    those  leading  to  the  abandoned  hotel  on 
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the  top  of  Prospect  Mountain,  and  to  the  base  of  Cherry  Mount- 
ain, the  scene  of  the  famous  landslide  of  1886.  Up  the  furrowed 
sides  of  this  latter  mountain  a  pathway  leads  to  the  top,  where 
a  portion  of  the  huge  boulder  which  wrought  such  ruin  in  its 
downward  plunge  still  remains.  This  is  known  as  the  Owl's 
Head  climb,  and  is  a  very  popular  one  with  summer  tourists. 
The  finest  view  obtainable  from  Jefferson  is  that  which  rewards 
the  ascent  of  Starr  King  Mountain  (3,943  ft.),  which  that  good 
and  enthusiastic  judge  of  White  Mountain  scenery,  the  Rev.  Starr 
King,  considered  the  best  in  the  whole  region. 

Hacks  and  hotel  stages  meet  all  trains  at  both  stations. 

L<uwa>itcr,  6  miles  beyond  (station  restaurant),  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  town,  socially  and  commercially,  in  Northern 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  the  home  of  wealthy,  influential  and  cul- 
tivated people,  and  is  largely  resorted  to  in  summer  by  boarders 
in  private  families,  for  hotel  accommodations  are  poor.  It  is 
a  lovely  place,  overlooking  the  broad  and  fertile  Connecticut 
meadows,  and  an  active  one,  for  it  has  a  remarkable  amount  of 
country  trade,  and  considerable  manufactures.  The  Kilkenny 
Lumber  Company  operates  a  short  railroad  extending  into  the 
hills,  northeastward. 

Lancaster  is  also  a  station  on  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd. 
branch  from  Whitefield  and  Scott's  Junction  (see  above)  to  Grove- 
ton, — junction  with  Route  38. 

North  of  Lancaster  the  Maine  line  crosses  the  river  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Guildhall,  Vt.,  shiretown  of  Essex  County;  then  passes 
on  to  Masons,  where  it  returns  to  New  Hampshire,  and  at  North 
Stratford  crosses  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  (Route  38).  Stages  run 
from  here  to  Brunswick  Springs  (l^A  miles);  and  "within  easy 
driving  distance,  over  at  the  foot  of  Percy  Peaks,  lies  Christine 
Lake,  a  Scotch-like  tarn,  where  cottages  have  been  built.  Above 
North  Stratford  is  Colebrook,  the  thriving  shiretown  of  Coos 
County  (all  Northern  New  Hampshire),  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is   excellent   fishing. 

From,  CoJcJrrook  to  Errol  Dam,  at  the  foot  of  Umbagog  Lake, 
is  a  stage-ride  of  20  miles.  At  Errol  Dam  steamers  may  be  taken 
to  Middle  Dam,  connecting  there  with  the  Rangeley  Lake  steam- 
boats; or  to  Upton,  for  stages  to  Bryant's  Pond,  etc.;  or  to  the 
Magalloway  River  and  the  trail  to  Parmachanee  Lake.  This 
stage  road  passes  through  the  remarkable  DixvlUc  Notch  (hotels 
and  boarding  houses),  a  narrow  pass  between  steep  dark  walls  of 
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slate  rock,  set  on  edge  and  decayed  into  fantastic  shapes;  the 
place  is  curious,  and  well  worth  a  visit.  Leaving  Colebrook  in 
the  morning,  any  point  on  the  Rangeley  Lakes  may  be  reached  be- 
fore dark. 

Above  Colebrook  are  West  Stewartson,  Canaan,  Vt.,  and  Beech- 
er  Falls,  the  seat  of  the  great  operations  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Lumber  Company. 

The  Connecticut  LaTics  are  a  chain  of  four  lakes  forming  the 
reservoirs  of  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  They  lie  in 
the  interior  of  the  northern  extremity  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
are  much  resorted  to  by  sportsmen  and  ramblers.  They  are 
reached  by  daily  stages  (17  miles)  from  West  Stewartson,  and 
afford  a  fine  chance  for  canoeing.  A  good  driving  and  bicycle 
road  extends  all  the  way  from  Lancaster  to  these  lakes;  and  a 
rough  road  leads  over  to  Lake  Parmachenee,  the  property  of  a 
sportsmen's  club,  which  lies  a  dozen  miles  west,  within  the  edge 
of  Maine,  and  is  properly  reached  by  way  of  the  Magalloway 
River  (see  above  and  Route  36). 

At  Beecher's  Falls  the  Maine  Central  Rd.  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut, enters  Canada,  passes  north,  to  Coolcshire  Junction,  the 
crossing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific-  Railway  (route  for  Lake  Megan- 
tic,  Dead  River,  and  Moosehead  Lake),  then  joins  the  Quebec  Cen- 
tral Ry.  at  Dudswell  Junction,  and  descends  to  Quebec,  325  miles 
from  Portland,  by  this  route. 

Route   40. — Boston     to   North     Conway,    Fabyan's   and   Lake 
Winnepesaukee. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Rd.  Co.  sends  trains  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains (Fabyan's)  by  Routes  28  or  29,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
converging  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  thence  moving  northward  to 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  where  route  18  also  comes  in.  This  is  at  the 
threshold  of  the  mountain  and  lake  district,  and  here  the  line 
north  to  Fabyan's  separates  from  the  line  to  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
and  the  western  valleys. 

Rochester  to  Fabyan's. — This  line  goes  straight  north  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Saco  River,  through  Milton  and  Union  to  Wolfe- 
boro  Junction,  where  a  short  branch  leads  west  to  Wolfeboro — ■ 
a  pleasant  old  village  and  steamboat  landing  on  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee, forming  one  popular  route  of  access  to  that  lake.  The  town 
of  Wakefield,  strewn  with  ponds,  succeeds,  as  we  follow  the  main 
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line  north,  and  beyond  it  the  Ossipee  Mountains  are  skirted,  with 
fine  glimpses  of  tall  peaks  from  about  West  Ossipee,  whose  vi- 
cinity has  many  historical  and  scenic  attractions.  Stages  run 
twice  a  day  to  Centre  Harbor  (18  miles).  Silver  Lake  appears,  and 
a  grand  view  of  Chocorua,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, which  can  be  ascended  by  a  good  path  from  Hammond's 
Farm,  on  Chocorua  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  7  miles  from 
West  Ossipee.  A  spur  of  this  peak  is  then  skirted,  beyond  Mad- 
ison Station,  and  the  train  reaches  the  beautiful  Saco  Meadows 
at  Conway,  an  interesting  old  village.  At  North  Conway,  3 
miles  farther,  the  road  joins  the  Maine  Central  Rd.  and  follows 
it  through  Crawford  Notch  to  Fabyan's,  as  described  under  Route 
39.  Certain  through  trains  aie  run  this  way  between  Boston,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Groveton  and  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Rochester  to  Lake  Winnepesaukee. —  The  direct  route  to  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  leads  northwest  from  Rochester,  N.  H.,  through 
the  pleasant  farming  villages  of  Farmington  and  Durham,  to  the 
head  of  Alton  Bay,  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  lake  to  the 
base  of  Pine  Mountain,  in  a  region  full  of  memories  and  relics 
of  the  exciting  pioneer  struggles  with  Indians,  wild  beasts  and 
the  rigorous  winters.  The  town  of  Alton  Bay  is  a  vigorous  sum- 
mer settlement,  near  which  have  long  been  held  religious  camp- 
meeting  assemblies,  while  the  neighborhood  rewards  exploration, 
and  abounds  in  rural  beauty  and  rich  historical  material,  with 
many  far-viewing  hilltops. 

Lake  WinneiJesau'kee  is  an  exceedingly  irregular  body  of  water, 
indented  by  peninsulas  and  studded  by  islands  (267).  Its  shores, 
especially  to  the  south  and  east,  are  picturesquely  mountainous, 
and  the  landscape,  whether  the  whole  lake  is  surveyed  from  some 
high  point,  or  whether  it  is  taken  in  small  pictures,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  beautiful.  No  lake  scenery  in  the  United  States  ex- 
cels it, — perhaps  none  equals  it  in  a  pleasing  combination  of 
the  savage  and  gentle,  grand  and  exquisite.  The  lake  is  now 
nearly  20  miles  in  length,  the  building  of  the  dams  at  the  out- 
let (Weirs)  into  the  Merrimac,  forming  of  the  lake  a  huge  mill- 
pond  to  help  turn  mill-wheels  below  when  the  river  ran  low, 
having  raised  the  surface  7  feet  above  its  normal  level  and 
correspondingly  enlarged  its  area:  the  width  is  about  8  miles; 
it  is  very  deep  in  some  parts,  and  abounds  in  fish,  while  excel- 
lent wild-fowl  shooting  can  be  had  along  its  shores  in  cold  weath- 
er. Several  towns  abut  upon  its  shores,  and  numerous  villages 
border   them.    Alton   Bay   and   Wolfeboro   are   at   the   southern 
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CENTRE   HARBOR,  N.  H. 
Under  New  Management. 
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This  house  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  has  all 
modern  improvements. 

POPULAR    PRICES. 

33.00  per  day  and 

310.00  to  317.50  per  week. 

Reached  by  train  from  Union  Station  to  Weirs 
thence  steamer  to  Centre  Harbor. 

C.  B.  TURNER,  Proprietor, 

Formerly  at  the  Manhansett  House,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Mj'les  Standish  House,  South  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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end,  are  ports  for  all  steamers  and  railroad  stations,  and  nuclei 
of  summer  colonies,  especially  the  latter.  Centre  Harbor  is  at 
the  northern  extremity,  on  the  middle  one  of  the  three  arms  of 
the  lake,  Moultonboro  being  east  of  it,  and  Meredith  west.  The 
outlet  of  the  lake  is  near  the  middle,  on  the  west  side,  where  the 
village  of  Weirs  has  grown  up  at  the  landing  and  railroad  sta- 
tion. 

Steamboats  have  been  used  on  the  lake  ever  since  1835.  At 
present  the  principal  boat  is  the  "M't.  Washington,"  which  can 
carry  1,000  passengers,  and  meets  trains  at  Alton  Bay  and  Wiers, 
and  runs  to  Centre  Harbor,  stopping  at  Long  Island  (hotel 
wharf),  where  it  connects  with  small  steamers  to  Wiers,  Lake 
Village  and  other  landings.  The  "Lady"  is  smaller,  and  can 
enter  all  regular  ports.  Excursion  steamers,  sail-boats  (which 
should  be  used  with  caution)  and  row-boats  are  numerous. 

Centre  Harbor  is  the  place  of  most  attractiveness  on  the  lake. 
Here  the  large  Senter  House,  several  lesser  hotels  and  many 
boarding  houses,  are  filled  all  summer  with  visitors.  The  vil- 
lage stands  some  distance  above  the  lake-level,  giving  wide  views 
over  the  water,  and  Red  Hill,  of  comfortable  height,  near  by, 
forms  the  point  of  view  for  one  of  the  most  highly  praised  land- 
scapes in  America.  The  Ossipee  Mountains  and  Ossipee  Park, 
and  Chocorua  lake  and  mountain,  are  readily  accessible,  and  very 
fine  roads  lead  to  various  other  interesting  localities  and  admira- 
ble points  of  view.  The  special  attraction  of  the  neighborhood, 
however,  is  Asquam  LaTic, — a  large,  sprawling,  island-broken  body 
of  water  among  the  hills  2  miles  north  of  Centre  Harbor, 
where  the  pictures  presented  by  a  combination  of  water,  pastoral  • 
scenes  and  rugged  mountains,  perhaps  surpass  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  W^innipesaukee  district,  various  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  are  near  this  and  the  lesser  Asquam  Lakes.  This  shore 
communicates  with  the  lake  landings  several  times  daily,  by 
steamboat,  and  has  stages  to  West  Ossipee,  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  and  to  Ashland,  on  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd. 
(Route  41). 

Tlie  railroad  continues  from  Alton  Bay  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  past  wooded  hills  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Belknap,  which 
may  be  ascended  by  a  foot-path  (V/z  miles)  from  the  main  inland 
road.     The  summit  is  bare,  2,394  feet  above  the  sea,  and  gives 
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the  widest  obtainable  view  of  the  lake  and  far  beyond  it  into 
the  northern  mountains;  this  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  finest  landscapes  in  New  Hampshire.  Curving  around  the 
mountain,  the  railway  turns  west  to  Lake  VlUagc,  where  it  unites 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd.  (Route  41),  and 
passengers  change  for  the  north. 

Route   41. — Boston   to   Montreal   and   the   White    Mountains, 
via  Concord,  N.  H. 

This  is  the  old  through  line  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Con- 
cord &  Montreal  Rys.,  now  operated  by  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Company.  Its  trains  leave  from  the  Union  Station  in  Boston, 
and  pass  out  through  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  Somerville,  Med- 
ford  (see  Handy  Guide  to  Boston)  and  Winchester  to  Woburn, 
an  important  manufacturing  city  (shoes,  leather,  etc.)  and  a  sub- 
urban-residence town. 

A  branch  road  from  Winchester,  via  Montvale  to  North  Woburn 
Junction,  serves  a  suburban  district  east  of  this  line. 

WilminQton  Junction,  just  beyond  North  Woburn,  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  branch  to  Lawrence,  an  alternative  route 
(No.  28)  from  Boston  or  Salem  as  far  as  Manchester,  N.  H.  Silver 
Lake  and  East  Billerica  are  villages  on  the  Shawshine  River, 
which  enters  the  Concord  River  at  North  Billerica,  5  miles  above 
Lowell.  All  these  suburbs  are  connected  with  Lowell,  Boston 
and  the  coast  cities  by  electric  railways;  and  are  in  an  admirable 
region  for  driving  or  bicycling. 

Another  pleasant  route  to  Lowell  is  by  the  Arlington  Branch, 
which  passes  over  the  historic  ground  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 
This  leaves  from  the  Union  Station,  Boston,  and  passes  out 
through  Somerville,  around  Spy  Pond  into  Arlington,  Arlington 
Heights,  and  on  through  East  Lexington  to  Lexington,  following 
the  ancient  highway. 

Lexington  is  a  quiet  and  very  beautiful  village  surrounding  a 
shady  Green,  where  the  first  battle  for  American  independence 
took  place.  On  one  side  is  a  simple  monument  to  that  incident 
erected  by  the  State,  long  ago;  and  on  the  other  a  fine  Memorial 
Hall  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  men  of  the  town  who  lost  their 
lives  in   the  Civil  War;     it  contains  statues  of  John   Hancock, 
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Samuel  Adams,  a  Revolutionary  Minute  Man,  and  a  v  oiunteer  of 
'61,  and  the  Gary  Free  Library.  The  vicinity  of  the  village  is 
interesting  and  beautiful,  with  fine  views  from  several  hilltops; 
and  good  roads  for  driving  or  wheeling.  Concord  (Route  19)  is  6 
miles  west  by  the  highway,  or  10  miles  by  rail,  via  Bedford. 

The  Battles  of  LexlmiUm  and  Concord.— Various  insurgent  acts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colonists  in  the  spring  of  1775,  had  taught 
General  Gage,  the  British  commander  at  Boston,  that  it  was  time 
he  took  measures  to  suppress  them.  On  April  18th,  near  mid- 
night, he  sent  a  body  of  800  troops,  under  Major  Pitcairn,  to 
seize  a  quantity  of  munitions  of  war  stored  at  Concord.  They 
marched  as  secretly  as  possible,  by  this  old  road  through  Arling- 
ton and  Lexington,  but  Paul  Revere  and  others,  by  signals  and 
mounted  messengers,  hurried  in  advance  and  aroused  the  coun- 
try; bells  were  rung,  cannons  fired,  and  from  every  hamlet  and 
farm  house  the  "Minute-Men"  (militia)  gathered  to  resist  this 
foray;  and  when  at  dawn  (April  19,  1775,)  Pitcairn,  with  the  ad- 
vance guard,  reached  Lexington,  he  found  70  men  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  Green.  He  commanded  them  to  disperse,  but  they 
refused,  whereupon  his  men  were  ordered  to  fire.  Eight  minute- 
men  were  killed,  several  others  wounded,  and  the  rest  fled.  The 
British  then  pressed  forward  toward  Concord,  where  the  old  men, 
women  and  Children  were  hastily  carrying  away  and  hiding  the 
military  stores,  while  the  minute-men  gathered  in  haste  and 
formed  under  Major  Buttrick.  These  were  not  ready  to  march 
until  the  British  had  reached  the  North  Bridge,  (see  Concord) 
and  were  beginning  to  destroy  it.  The  approaching  minute-men 
were  received  with  a  volley,  but  returned  and  pressed  forward 
with  such  spirit  that  the  British  retreated,  leaving  two  dead  men. 
"The  invaders,"  says  Lossing,  "were  terribly  smitten  by  the 
gathering  minute-men  on  their  return  toward  Lexington.  Shots 
came,  with  deadly  aim,  from  behind  fences,  stone  walls  and  trees. 
The  gathering  yeomanry  swarmed  from  the  woods  and  fields, 
from  farm-houses  and  hamlets.  They  attacked  from  ambush  and 
in  the  open  highway.  It  was  evident  to  the  BritislT  that  the 
whole  country  was  aroused.  The  heat  was  intense;  the  dust 
intolerable.  The  800  men  must  have  perished  or  been  captured, 
had  not  a  reinforcement,  under  Lord  Percy,  met  and  relieved  them 
near  Lexington.  After  a  brief  rest  the  whole  body  1,800  strong, 
retreated,  and  were  terribly  assailed  along  the  whole  10  miles 
to  their  shelter  at  Charleston,  narrowly  escaping  700  Essex  mili- 
tia, under  Colonel  Pickering,  marching  to  strike  their  flank." 
This  expedition  cost  the  British,  dead,  wounded  and  missing,  273 
men;  the  Americans  lost  103.  The  effect  was  to  arouse  and  unify 
the  whole  country  to  the  resistance  which  quickly  developed  into 
the  active  War  of  the  Revolution. 

At  Bedford,  6  miles  beyond  Lexington,  a  branch  leads  west 
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to  Concord  (Route  19)  where  it  joins  Route  21  into  Lowell  or  on, 
via  N.  Acton,  Graniteville  and  Dunstable,  to  Nashua,  N,  H.  From 
Bedford,  also,  there  is  a  direct  line  into  Lowell  (11  miles),  through 
the  shoe-making  city  of  BiUcrica  and  the  wool-weaving  town  of 
North  Billerica.  For  the  early  history  of  these  and  other  towns 
in  the  Concord  Valley  consult  Thoreau's  "A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers,"  and  local  histories. 

Lowell,  the  fourth  city  of  Massachusetts  in  population  (85,000), 
is  one  of  the  first  in  New  England  in  manufactures.  The  Merri- 
mac River  is  here  interrupted  by  Pawtucket  Falls,  —  prehis- 
torically  a  famous  salmon  fishing  spot  among  the  Indians.  Late 
in  the  last  century  a  canal  was  made  about  this  obstruction  to 
open  navigation  to  the  upper  towns,  but  was  a  financial  failure. 
In  1822  it  was  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  furnishing  waterpowcr 
to  mills,  which  immediately  began  to  be  built, — the  "Merrimack" 
dating  from  1822,  and  all  ths  other  mills  before  1840. 

The  cotton  mills  here,  now  represent  $15,000,000  invested  capi- 
tal, nearly  1,000,000  spindles,  26,000  looms,  21,500  employes  (large- 
ly Canadian  French  and  Nova  Scotians);  consume  1,800,000 
pounds  of  cotton  each  week;  and  produce  each  week  5,090,000 
yards  of  white  cotton  cloth,  two-thirds  of  which  is  bleached  and 
dyed  or  printed  here.  The  principal  mills  are  the  Merrimack, 
Hamilton,  Appleton,  Lowell,  Middlesex,  Tremont  and  Suffolk, 
Lawrence,  Booth  and  Massachusetts.  Several  extensive  mills  in 
the  city  or  its  suburbs  also  make  woolen  yarn  and  cloth  and  car- 
pets, bunting,  plush,  felting,  duck  canvas,  elastic  goods,  and  ho- 
siery and  kilit  goods.  Machinery  is  also  extensively  built,  espe- 
cially all  sorts  of  special  apparatus  and  fittings  used  in  cotton 
and  woolen  mills  and  shoe-shops;  while  leather  and  leather- 
goods,  shoes,  harness,  wooden  ware,  wire  goods,  iron  and  tin 
ware,  boxes,  etc.,  employ  thousands  more.  Lastly,  Lowell  is 
widely  known  as  the  source  of  several  very  widely  advertised 
proprietary  or  "patent"  medicines. 

The  principal  street  is  Merrimac.  and  the  next  important  one 
is  Gorham,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  having  the  Boston  &,  Maine 
Rd.  Station,  the  new  and  stately  Federal  Building,  marked  by  its 
lofty  square  tower,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  and  the  Yorrick  Club. 
The  central  point  of  the  city  is  Momuncnt  S(iuare,  in  front  of 
the  City  H<iU,  an  imposing  renaissance  building,  with  magnifi- 
cent interior  fittings  of  marble  and  carved  wood;  it  cost  $380,000, 
was  completed  in  1893,  and  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  archi- 
tectural good  taste.     McmorUa  IlnlL  next  to  it,  is  another  hand- 
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some  and  richly  adorned  building,  which  contains  the  City  Li- 
brary and  (up  stairs)  a  Soldiers'  Memorial  Room,  used  as  a  meeting 
room  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Here  are  battle  flags  and  other  relics  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  which  was  fired  upon  in  Baltimore  in  1861,  and  of 
other  local  troops  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  stairway  is  a  heroic 
bronze  bust  of  Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Butler,  who  was  a  citizen  of 
Lowell;  it  was  presented  to  the  city  in  1891,  by  the  colored  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts,  in  memory  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
man,  who  by  the  expedient  of  a  definition — "contraband  of  war" — 
solved  the  vexed  question  of  the  negro's  right  to  fight  for  his  own 
freedom  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  Library  occupies  com- 
modious and  beautiful  rooms,  adorned  with  casts  of  busts  of  fa- 
mous men  and  of  classic  pieces  of  sculpture,  large  photographs 
of  important  foreign  buildings,  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  of  great 
value.  The  books  number  about  60,000,  and  the  collection  is 
especially  strong  in  industrial  art. 

Monument  Square  is  so-called  because  of  its  monument  to  the 
two  Lowell  soldiers  killed  by  the  mob  in  Baltimore,  in  April,  1861; 
and  the  bronze  statue  to  Peace,  by  the  German  sculptor  Rauch. 
The  Kirk  Street  Episcopal  Church,  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  old  Boston  &  Lowell  Rd.  Station  also  touch  the 
square. 

Belvidere  and  Fort  Hill  are  about  all  Lowell  has  to  interest 
the  saunterer,  outside  of  its  business  activities.  Belvidere  is  the 
name  of  the  high  eastern  part  of  town,  where  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens dwell  in  fine  streets  overlooking  a  long  stretch  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  Valley.  In  its  southern  part  the  ground  rises  to  Drew- 
croft's  or  Fort  Hill,  which  has  been  turned  into  a  public  park, 
that  will  grow  into  a  place  of  singular  beauty. 

Ilie  view  from  this  hilltop  is  wide  and  interesting.  Fredrika 
Bremer  wrote  of  her  joy  in  looking  down,  on  a  winter  evening, 
upon  "the  manufactories  of  Lowell  lying  below  in  a  half-circle, 
glittering  with  a  thousand  lights,  like  a  magic  castle  on  a  snow- 
covered  earth."  The  circle  of  the  picture  reaches  far  beyond 
the  city,  west  to  Mt.  Wachusett,  then  around  to  the  north  to  Mts. 
Hunger,  Watatic,  Monadnock — a  sharp  summit — and  at  its  right 
the  Peterboro  Hills;  then  comes  in  the  north  the  peak  of  Un- 
canunuc.  Lawrence  and  Andover  are  almost  hidden  by  trees; 
but  the  great  red  brick  buildings  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Dan- 
vers  and  of  the  State  Alms  House  at  Tewkesbury  are  visible  east- 
ward; a  smudge  on  the  horizon  shows  where  Boston  lies,  and 
then,  straight  south,  appear  the  crowded  houses  of  the  Billericas, 
and  the  storied  heights  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  Concord 
River  winds  down  from  the  southwest,  and  Nobscot  Hill  in 
19 
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Farmington,  and  Robin's  Hill,  in  Chelmsford,  bring  the  eye  back 
to  the  blue  dome  of  Wachusett. 

Electric  cars  run  out  to  this  park;  up  the  river  to  North 
Chelmsford  and  Tynborough  (a  very  pleasant  ride);  south  to 
Chelmsford  Center;  north  to  Nashua,  N.  H.;  down  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  to  Lawrence,  an  exceedingly  interesting  ride 
through  Collinsville  and  the  curious  summer-cottage  camps  along 
the  river  bank;    and  south  to  Boston  and  Lynn. 

Railroads  radiate  from  Lowell  thus: 

1.  To  Boston  (see  above). 

2.  To  Salem  and  Lawrence  (Route  29). 

8.     To  South  Framingham  and  New  Bedford  (Route  21). 

4.  To  Fitchburg  and  Worcester. — The  Stony  Brook  Branch  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  runs  up  Stony  Brook,  southwest,  through 
West  Chelmsford  and  Graniteville  (crossing  the  railroad  from 
North  Acton  to  Nashua)  to  Ayer  Junction  (Route  19),  where  pas- 
sengers change  for  Fitchburg,  Clinton,  Worcester,  etc. 

5.  To  the  North  (see  below). 

Lowell  to  Manchester,  N.  H. — This  line  follows  the  western 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River  northward  around  its  great  bend 
to  Nashua,  N.  H., — a  hilly  and  pleasant  town,  with  an  exciting 
early  history,  having  great  cotton  mills,  shoe-factories  and  other 
industries,  and  important  as  a  railway  center.  From  Nashua 
railroads  diverge: 

1.  To  Lowell  and  the  South  (see  above). 

2.  To  North  Acton  and  the  South  (Route  21). 

3.  To  Ayer  Junction  and  Worcester  (Route  18). 

4.  To  Lawrence,  South  and  East  (Route  29). 

5.  To  Keene  and  the  Northwest.— A  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system  crosses  the  southern  counties  of  New  Hampshire,  through 
Amherst  (birthplace  of  Horace  Greeley),  Milford  (terminus  of  a 
line  from  Pepperill,  Mass.),  Wilton  (manufactures  and  summer 
boarders),  Greenfield  and  Bennington  (paper  mills),  to  Hancock 
Junction  where  the  road  from  Winchendon,  Mass.,  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  is  crossed.  It  then  passes  west  through  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer villages  of  Harrisville  and  Marlboro  to  Keene  (Route  19). 
The  most  interesting  fact  on  the  line  is  Mt.  Monadnock,  which 
is  closely  approached  at  East  Harrisville,  the  station  for  Dublin, 
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iy2  miles  southward,  whence  roads  ascend  to  a  comfortable  tav- 
ern about  1%  miles  below  the  summit,  which  can  then  be  reached 
by  a  path.  This  is  the  side  of  the  easiest  slope,  but  of  the  poorest 
aspect  of  this  grand  and  beautiful  height,  which  is  best  at  Troy. 

From  Nashua  to  Manchester  is  a  pleasant  ride  up  the  western 
bank  of  the  Merrimac,  which  is  crossed  at  Cobb's  Falls,  or 
Willcy's  in  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Manchester.  Manchester, 
now  the  largest  city  in  New  Hampshire,  is  also  one  of  the  young- 
est, for  its  growth  to  importance  is  recent,  although  the  first 
mills  were  organized  as  long  ago  as  1810. 

Tfie  Aiiioskewj  Falls  of  the  Merrimac  were  early  noted  for 
their  picturesque  interest — much  of  which  remains,  in  spite  of 
dams,  bridges  and  mills, — and  were  seized  upon  as  a  great  water- 
power  (equivalent  to  10-15,000  horse  power)  as  soon  as  the  coun- 
try began  to  develop.  Two  canals,  one  above  the  other,  were 
built,  each  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  now  a  magnificent  line  of 
mills  extends  for  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  while  all  the 
neighboring  part  of  town  is  given  up  to  the  elm-shaded  tene- 
ments of  the  operatives,  each  with  its  garden.  In  no  large  town 
in  the  country  are  the  mill-hands  so  well  lodged;  nor  anywhere 
else  are  they  so  largely  American  by  birth,  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. There  are  four  cotton-mill  corporations  which  alone  em- 
ploy 15,000  hands,  who  receive  $100,000  every  week  in  wages. 
Statistics  show:  Capital  invested,  $8,700,000;  spindles,  600,000; 
looms,  20,000;  yards  cloth  woven  yearly,  182,660,000  (equal  to 
360  miles  daily),  made  from  56,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  and  4,165,- 
000  pounds  of  wool.  The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these  cor- 
porations is  the  Amoskeag,  whose  principal  building  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  cotton-mill  in  the  world.  Other  industries  have 
helped  to  build  up  Manchester.  The  Locomotive  Works  manu- 
facture the  finest  railroad  engines  and  steam  fire  engines,  boilers, 
castings,  etc.,  and  employ  from  300  to  500  men.  There  are  two 
large  paper  mills,  seven  shoe-shops,  hosiery  mills,  machine  shops, 
needle  factory,  carriage  and  harness  factories,  brass  foundry, 
lumber-working  industries,  and  many  other  industries  employing 
skilled  labor. 

Manchester  is  a  fresh,  handsome,  busy  city  centering  upon  the 
shady  public  square  on  Maiii  Street,  near  which  are  all  the 
hotels, — a  short  walk  or  street-car  ride  from  the  railway  station. 
The  city  has  a  public  Library  containing  40,000  volumes. 

Electric  railroads  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  suburbs 
west  of  the  river,  and  to  Lake  Massabesic,  where  there  are  sum- 
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mer  hotels  and  picnic  grounds;    and  nearly  to  Stark  Park  (see 
below). 

Bailrodds  radiate  from  the  grand  new  Union  Station  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  South  to  Lowell  and  Boston. — See  above. 

2.  South  to  Lawrence,  etc. — Route  29. 

3.  East  to  Portsmouth  (Route  28)  via  Lake  Massabesic,  Auburn 
(stage  to  the  village),  Candia  (stage  to  Deerfield),  Epping  and 
South  Newmarket. 

4.  Northwest  by  the  North  Weare  Branch.  This  ascends  the 
Piscataquog  stream  through  a  populous  and  pretty  farming  re- 
gion, to  which  many  persons  go  for  summer  recreation.  The 
villages  touched  are  Goffstown,  near  the  far-viewing  Mt.  Un- 
canunuc,  Parker's  (spur-track  to  New  Boston),  Oil  Mills  (stages 
to  South  Weare  and  Clinton  Grove),  North  Weare  (stage  to  Weare 
Center),  and  Henneker,  where  this  line  meets  the  "Hillsborough 
Branch"  (see  below),  a  part  of  the  railroad  line  between  Win- 
chendon,    Hancock  Junction  and  Concord. 

5.  North  to  Concord.— See  below. 

Manchester  to  Concord. — The  main  line  northward,  in  passing 
out  of  Manchester,  exhibits  all  the  mills  and  a  glimpse  of  Amos- 
keag  Falls.  A  mile  above  the  city  Stark  Park  is  passed,  and 
the  grave  of  Stark  is  seen,  near  the  former  family  home  on  the 
hillside. 

Jolui  Stark,  one  of  the  most  active,  picturesque  and  long-lived 
of  the  general  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  came  of  the 
family  of  the  first  settler  in  this  locality.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  volunteers  to  the  patriot  cause,  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
at  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  all  the  early  campaigns,  was  in  command 
at  the  victory  of  Bennington,  rendered  great  service  against  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga  and  afterwards  in  the  operations  on  the  Hud- 
son, after  which  he  was  given  command  of  the  Northern  De- 
partment. After  the  war  he  retired  to  his  home  here,  where  he 
died  in  1822.  His  estate  is  to  become  a  public  park  of  Man- 
chester. 

Hooksett,  8  miles  above  Manchester,  is  a  manufacturing  village, 
with  mills  and  vast  brickyards;  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  reached  by  one  of  the  many  picturesque  bridges  thai 
cross  this  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  its  site  was  part  of  a  gift 
of  land  by  Massachusetts  to  Passaconaway,  sachem  of  the  Pena- 
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cooks,   who,   with   his  son  Wonnolancet,   were  among  the  most 
prominent  of  Eliot's  converts  to  Christianity. 

The  Suncook  Branch  leads  northeast  from  Hooksett,  up  the 
Simcook  Valley.  Suncook,  2  miles  above  Hooksett,  is  a  busy 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  town.  Here  is  the  ancient  Pembroke 
Academy;  and  Pembroke  Street,  a  broad  rural  road  shaded  by 
elms  and  bordered  by  country  villas,  running  from  Suncook  to 
Concord  (7  miles),  AUenstown,  Pembroke  and  Epsom,  near  Not- 
tingham Mountain,  are  villages  above;  and  the  last  is  the  station 
for  stages  to  the  summer-resort  villages  in  Northwood  and  among 
the  fine  hills  and  ponds  at  the  head  of  Suncook  River.  Chiches- 
ter and  Pittsfield  (stages  to  Loudon  and  Gilmanton)  are  dairying 
towns  noted  for  cheese;  and  the  terminus  is  reached  at  Centre 
Barnstead,  whence  stages  run  to  Farmington  and  Rochester,  mak- 
ing accessible  many  pleasant  villages  among  the  hills. 

Concord  has  been  the  capital  of  the  state  for  nearly  a  century — 
a  fact  due  to  its  central  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  refined  cities  of  New  England,  and  a  delightful  place  for 
even  a  passing  visit,  as  from  Prospect  or  Rattlesnake  Hills,  with- 
in the  city,  a  very  beautiful  view  is  to  be  had.  Main  Street  is 
the  principal  business  street,  and  has  electric  cars  north  to  East 
and  West  Concord.  The  State  House,  a  noble  building  of  granite, 
designed  by  Bulfinch,  the  architect  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  small  but  pleasant  grounds  entered  through 
a  handsome  Memorial  Arch  erected  to  Concord's  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  grounds  are  two  notable  bronze  statues,  one 
of  Daniel  Webster,  by  T.  Ball,  and  another  of  General  Stark.  The 
halls  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  Opposite  the  State  House  is  the  new  State  Li- 
brary, a  very  beautiful  building  of  red  granite,  divided  into  panels 
by  engaged  Corinthian  pillars  of  white  cut  granite,  and  richly 
adorned  inside  with  trimmings  of  Siena  marble  and  other  decora- 
tions. It  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  State  Library  of 
60,000  volumes,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Supreme  Court,  adorned 
with  portraits  of  Chief  Justices.  Up-stairs  is  an  art  gallery 
containing  a  beautiful  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the  state,  a 
statue  of  John  P.  Hale,  the  first  "anti-slavery  senator,"  by  Miller 
of  Munich,  and  some  45  portraits  of  historic  characters,  including 
Simon  Bradstreet  (governor,  1679),  William  Burnet  (governor, 
1728-9),  Jonathan  Belcher  (1730),  Gen.  John  P.  Sullivan,  Gen.  John 
Stark,  Levi  B.  Woodbury,  and  Count  Rumford. 
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The  State  Insane  Asylum,  the  State  Prison  and  the  Court  House 
and  City  Hall  are  other  public  edifices  in  the  city,  many  of  whose 
churches  and  schools  are  also  notable.  St.  Paul's  School  is  a 
widely  known  Episcopal  boarding-school  for  boys  (300  pupils) 
two  miles  west  of  the  city;  Echo  Hill,  and  the  monument  to 
soldiers  slain  by  Indians  in  1746  are  near  by.  Birciidale  Springs 
is  a  pleasant  health  resort,  4  miles  away;  and  innumerable 
lovely  drives  and  wheeling  tours  may  be  taken  through  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  vicinity.  Extensive  quarries  of  white  granite  are 
worked  near  by;  and  the  local  manufactures  include  great  quan- 
tities of  wagons  (whence  the  "Concord"  coaches),  harnesses,  raelo- 
deons,  furniture,  etc.  Stages  run  north  to  Loudon,  west  to  Hop- 
kinton  and  south  to  Dunbarton.  Railroads  center  here  in  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  railway  stations  in  the  country,  where  are 
the  head  offices  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Rd.  Company. 

1.  To  the  South.— See  above. 

2.  To  the  West. — The  Claremont  Branch  turns  west  up  the  val- 
ley of  Contoocook  River  to  Contoocook,  a  fine  village  in  the  midst 
of  farms  and  granite  quarries. 

The  Hillsborough  Branch  leads  south  from  here  through  a 
pastoral  region  to  Hopkinton  (near  the  historic  and  far-viewing 
Putney  Hill),  Hillsborough  (birth-place  of  President  Franklin 
Pierce;  stages  to  Washington).  Bennington  and  Hancock  Junc- 
tion, where  connections  are  made  for  Keene  and  the  Stony  Brook 
Rd.    (see  above)  and  for  Winchendon  and  the  Fitchburg  system. 

West  of  Contoocook  is  Warner,  a  summer  resort.  Five  miles 
north,  by  road,  is  Mt.  Kcdrsarfjc,  a  noble  height  (2,943  feet),  to 
be  distinguished  from  Mt.  Kiarsarge  near  North  Conway,  and 
the  "genuine  one,"  after  v/hich  the  famous  ship  was  named;  it 
can  be  ascended  by  a  path.  Bradford,  near  Bradford  and  Todd 
ponds,  has  mineral  springs  and  is  an  old-time  summer  and  heali.h 
resort;  stages  run  daily  to  Sutton  and  New  London  (10  miles 
north)  where  there  is  a  farm-house  hotel.  Lake  Sunapce  is 
reached  at  Newbury,  a  village  at  its  southern  extremity  and  near 
the  base  of  Sunapee  Mountain.  This  lake  is  9  miles  long,  has 
hill-girt  and  beautifully  wooded  shores,  receives  several  dashing 
streams,  is  studded  with  islands,  abounds  in  game  fish,  and  is 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  summer  guests,  who  live  in  the  hotels 
and  farm-houses  along  its  shcres,  or  in  cottages  and  camps,  en- 
joying an  outdoor  life  rather  than  social  gayeties.  The  steamer 
'•Lady  Woodsum"  runs  regularly  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
and   intermediate   landings,   and   excursion   boats  are    numerous. 
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Skirting  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the 
train  runs  on  through  Newport,  the  shiretown  of  Sullivan  County 
(stages  to  Washington,  Grantham  and  Ackworth),  and  down  the 
romantic  Sugar  River  valley  through  Northville  (stages  to  Cory- 
don)  to  Claremont,  a  brisk  cotton-cloth  and  paper-making  town 
at  the  rapids  of  the  river.  At  West  Claremont,  just  below,  the 
terminus  is  reached,  and  a  junction  with  Route  9,  22  miles  south 
of  White  River  Junction. 

3.  To  White  River  Junction,  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  the  north. 
See  Route  42. 

5.     To  the  White  Mountains — see  below. 

From  Concord  to  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  there  runs  a  railway 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimac,  through  Canterbury  (stage  to 
the  Center,  Hillville  and  the  Shaker  village,  6  miles).  Mt.  Kear- 
sarge  shows  up  well  in  the  west.  Northfield  and  Tilton  follow; 
and  from  the  latter  goes  a  short  branch  to  Belmont,  whence 
stages  reach  the  summer  homes  of  Gilmanton.  The  Winnepe- 
saukee River  (outlet  of  the  lake)  and  shores  of  Lake  Winnisquam 
are  now  followed,  with  mountains  north  and  east  coming  rapidly 
into  view,  to  the  stirring  manufacturing  town  of  Laconia,  whose 
car-making  shops  are  widely  known.  Lake  Village,  another  mill- 
town,  connected  with  Laconia  by  an  electric  railroad,  brings  us 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  the  end  of  the  shore 
read  southward  to  Alton  Bay,  Five  miles  farther  is  The  Weirs, 
the  steamer-landing  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  where  boats  con- 
nect with  trains.  Passing  on  to  Meredith,  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
is  left  behind  and  the  train  runs  along  Lake  Waukawan  nearly 
to  Ashland,  a  manufacturing  village  at  the  mouth  of  Asquam 
River, 

The  stage  to  Centre  Harbor  from  Ashland  follows  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  many  admirable  drives  of  this  region,  going  over 
the  top  of  Shephard  Hill  (5  miles)  whence  the  Asquam  House 
overlooks  the  'Squam  Lakes,  and  thence  on  by  Red  Hill  to  Centre 
Harbor  (11  miles).  The  return  to  the  Weirs  by  steamboat  forms  a 
favorite  round-trip  excursion. 

Plymouth,  the  next  station,  is  an  old  town,  greatly  beloved  by 
its  habitues.  It  is  the  shiretown  of  Grafton  County,  and  still  uses 
the  courthouse  in  which  Webster  made  his  first  plea.  It  has 
the  large  Pemigewasset  Hotel,  which    includes   the    railway    sta- 
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tion,  and  many  lesser  summer  hostelries.  Plymouth  is  noted  for 
its  drives,  and  the  wide  variety  of  mountain  and  lake  scenery 
to  be  viewed  from  its  hilltops.  A  branch  railway  runs  21  miles 
up  the  Pemigewasset  Valley,  forming  a  coaching-route. 

To  Fmnconla  Notch  and  the  Profile  House.  The  first  station 
is  Campton,  a  quiet  summer  village  near  the  admired  Livermore 
Falls.  The  Mad  River  valley  forms  a  good  route  for  exploration 
and  fishing,  the  wagon-road  leading  up  to  Waterville  (hotels)  and 
a  path  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Osceola  in  that  remote  township. 
A  ruder  path  leads  through  Sandwich  Notch  into  the  Moulton- 
borough.  Woodstock  is  a  little  summer  village  with  rugged  sur- 
roundings, and  the  terminus  of  the  line  is  at  Lincoln,  a  mile 
beyond  North  Woodstock,  where,  at  the  elegant  Deer  Park  Hotel, 
Concord  coaches  connect  with  each  train,  to  and  from  the  Flume 
(5  miles)  and  Profile  Houses  (10  miles).    See  Route  39. 

Plymouth  to  the  White  Mountains. — The  main  line  turns 
west  from  Plymouth  over  a  rough  region  to  Rumney  (stage  to 
North  Groton),  and  follows  up  Baker's  River  through  Went- 
worth  to  Warren,  a  village  of  importance  chiefly  as  the  point  of 
approach  to  3ft.  Moosilauke. 

This  massive  mountain  is  the  hig'hest  west  of  Lafayette,  its 
loftier  peak  being  4,810  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  comparative  isola- 
tion makes  the  view  wider  than  that  attainable  from  almost  any 
other  mountain,  and  good  judges  have  considered  it  the  most 
commendable  in  the  White  Mountain  region.  The  ascent  is  easily 
made  by  a  good  road  (10  miles)  from  Warren;  while  bridle  and 
foot  paths  lead  up  from  the  Benton  side  and  even  from  Woodstock. 
Springs,  ponds  and  streams  are  numerous  on  the  slopes.  Near 
its  foot  (5  miles  from  Warren)  is  a  summer  hotel,  and  on  the 
summit  another,  founded  in  1860.  Many  other  mountains,  the 
Jobildunk  ravine,  and  wild  streams  invite  the  person  fond  of 
mountaineering  to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  vicinity. 

Passing  through  the  costly  rock  cuttings  at  the  "summit,"  the 
train  begins  to  descend  toward  the  Connecticut  at  Haverhill, 
where  the  road  turns  north  and  traverses  the  lovely  meadowlands 
about  Newbury  to  Woodsville,  which  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
Wells  River  Junction,  Vt.,  and  Route  9  for  St.  Johnsbury  and  the 
north.  From  Woodsville  the  line  turns  up  the  Valley  of  the 
Ammonoosuc,  and  proceeds  around  the  Franconia  mountains  to 
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Fabyan's,    with    connections   for    the    Profile    House,    Bethlehem, 
Jefferson,  Gorham,  etc.,  as  in  Route  39. 

Route  42. — Boston  to  Burlington  and  Montreal,  via  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Ry.  Trains  leave 
from  the  Union  Station,  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  with  through 
cars  for  Montreal  via  both  St.  Albans  and  Newport,  Vt.  The  first 
part  of  the  line  is  that  of  Route  41,  via  Lowell  to  Concord,  N.  H. 

North  from  Concord  the  line  follows  up  the  western  bank  of 
the  Merrimac  River,  past  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
toocook,  where  Hannah  Duston  killed  her  Indian  captors  (see 
Haverhill,  Route  39)  and  along  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
at  whose  Center,  a  few  miles  west,  was  born  and  bred  Daniel 
Webster, — the  great  forensic  lawyer.  Franklin  is  a  junction  point 
where  a  line  branches  off  to  Tilton  and  Laconia  (Route  41),  and 
another  continues  up  the  valley  to  Bristol,  five  miles  north  of 
which  is  Newfound  Lake,  an  elevated  and  beautiful  body  of 
water,  six  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide,  surrounded  by  hotels 
and  rural  boarding  houses  that  attract  many  visitors.  A  daily 
stage  runs  to  Hebron,  at  its  northern  end;  and  to  Alexandria, 
near  the  great  Mt.  Cardigan. 

Turning  west  from  Franklin,  the  main  line  makes  its  way 
through  a  rugged  country  and  numerous  small  towns.  Andover 
is  of  some  importance,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  ascent 
of  Mt.  Kearsarge,  4  miles  south,— a  feat  which  is  rewarded  by  a 
magnificent  prospect  from  bare  and  isolated  summit,  2,461  feet 
high.  Pleasant  villages,  among  high  and  often  precipitous  hills, 
succeed  one  another  westward  through  the  towns  of  Danbury. 
Grafton  and  Enfield,  to  Lebanon,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  oppo- 
site which  is  White  River  Junction.   Vt. 

For  this  point  and  its  connecting  railroads  see  Route  9. 

From  White  River  Junction  the  Central  Vermont  Rd.  leads 
northwestward  up  the  picturesque  valley  of  White  River,— a 
rapid,  powerful  stream  which  furnishes  power  to  turn  the  wheels 
in  a  great  number  of  weaving,  pulp-grinding,  paper-making  and 
wood-working  and  other  factories.  Hartford  owes  its  prosperity 
to  such  factories.     The  picturesqueness  increases  to  Sharon,  the 
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birthplace  of  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  Mormonism.  This  is  the 
station  for  Stafford,  northward,  the  home  of  Senator  Lot  Morrill. 
South  Royalton  is  the  stage  station  to  Tunbridge  (4  miles),  Chel- 
sea, the  shiretown  of  Orange  Co.,  13  miles  north,  Brookfield  (16i/^ 
miles);  Bethel  for  Barnard,  Rochester,  Hancock  and  Middlebury; 
Randolph  for  Randolph  Center  (4  miles)  and  Brookfield  (10  miles); 
and  Braintree  for  Granville,  7  miles  west.  This  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting region  continues  northward  through  Roxbury,  at  the 
summit  of  the  Green  Mountain  pass,  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  this  neighborhood  are  vast  deposits  and  quarries  of  verd 
antique  marble.  Slate  is  quarried  at  the  next  station,  Northfield, 
which  also  has  a  large  military  school  for  boys;  stages  run  to 
South  Northfield  (2  miles).  Ten  miles  farther  is  Montpelier  Junc- 
tion, where  the  Montpelier  &  Wells  River  Rd.  comes  in  from 
Wells  River  (Route  9),  and  a  short  branch  goes  off  to  Montpelier 
(3  miles)  and  Barre. 

Montpelier,  _  the  capital  of  Vermont,  is  the  smallest  of  New 
England  capitals,  but  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  beautiful. 
It  is  a  well  furnished  little  city  in  all  respects,  and  has  business 
interests  in  the  way  of  insurance  and  banking  quite  beyond  its 
size,  while  there  is  also  considerable  manufacturing,  though  not 
enough  to  spoil  the  park-like  aspect  of  the  town,  or  cloud  the  bril- 
liant air  that  surrounds  it  and  lends  a  deeper  charm  to  the 
admirable  scenery  of  this  gem  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
This  attractiveness  has  long  been  recognized;  and  more  and  more 
summer  residents  are  annually  seeking  rest  and  recreation  in 
the  hotels,  private  residences  and  farmhouses  of  Montpelier  and 
its  neighborhood.  The  State  House  is  a  granite  building  of  impos- 
ing appearance,  surrounded  by  a  park,  and  approached  by  long 
flights  of  steps,  leading  to  a  grand  Doric  portico,  within  which 
are  Larkin  G.  Mead's  heroic  marble  statue  of  Ethan  Allen,  and 
two  storied  cannons. 

Ethan  AUen  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  but  came  to  Vermont 
in  1766,  and  became  prominent  in  the  feuds  w^ith  New  York  over 
the  boundary.  When  the  Revolution  began,  he  was  quickly  in 
the  field,  and  signalized  his  advent  by  the  characteristically  bold 
capture  of  Ticonderoga,  in  1775,  when  he  demanded  the  British 
commander's  surrender  "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress."  He  took  a  large  part  in  the  war,  and 
returned  to  Vermont  to  lead  to  a  successful  issue  her  struggle  for 
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independent  existence  as  a  State.  The  cannon  here  were  cap- 
tured from  the  British  at  Bennington,  surrendered  to  England 
again  by  Hull  at  Detroit  in  1812,  and  recaptured  by  the  Americans 
in  Canada,  after  which  Congress  gave  them  to  Vermont, 

Within  the  building  a  tasteful  elegance  will  be  observed,  and 
many  interesting  rooms  and  objects  may  be  seen  The  Halls  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  are  models  of  arrangement  and  dec- 
oration, the  oval  Senate  Hall  in  particular  being  especially  ad- 
mirable. In  their  vestibule  are  preserved  a  glass  case  of  Ver- 
mont battlellags,  and  a  series  of  silver  tablets,  commemorating 
the  names  and  battles  of  the  Vermont  Regiments  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  State  Library  and  rooms  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  are  reached  through  a  handsome  ante-room  containing 
a  large  and  spirited  painting  by  Julian  Scott,  representing  the 
Vermont  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia  (Oct.  7, 
1864 — the  scene  of  "Sheridan's  ride"),  and  many  portraits  of  merit. 
The  State  Library  consists  mainly  of  books  of  law  and  for  refer- 
ence. The  Historical  Society's  Library  is  also  large  and  well  dis- 
played; and  their  show-cases  contain  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting colonial  and  personal  relics,  well-labeled,  including  the 
first  printing  press  used  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico. 

It  was  brought  from  England  in  1638,  and  was  set  up  in  Cam- 
bridge, where,  in  1639,  it  printed  "The  Freeman's  Oath" — the  first 
thing  printea  in  the  United  States.  A  century  later  it  began  to 
wander  about  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  from 
one  country  office  to  another,  until  finally  deposited  here.  It 
closely  resembles  the  hand  press  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

The  classically  beautiful  building  of  the  Public  Library  is  the 
newest  and  best  ornament  to  this  agreeable  little  city. 

Stages  run  from  Montpelier  northward  through  Calais  and 
Woodbury  to  Hardwick,  on  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain 
Rd.;  and  to  Berlin,  4  miles  south,  near  which  is  Mirror  Lake,  a 
local  resort. 

A  railroad  extends  southward  from  Montpelier  to  Barre,  Wil- 
liamstown  (mineral   springs),  Graniteville,  Webster,  etc 

Barre  is  the  fourth  town  in  the  State,  in  point  of  size;  and  is 
surrounded  by  grsnite  quarries  and  sheds  for  dressing  that  stone. 
The  quarries  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of  hills,  reached  by 
spur-tracks,  and  form  an  interesting  sight;  while  the  neighboring 
16 
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region  is  picturesque  and  healthful.     Stages  run  from  Barre  via    ; 
Chelsea  (18  miles)  to  South  Royalton  (29  miles).  : 

Continuing  westward  from  Montpelier,  the  first  station  is  Mid-  ] 

dlesex,  near  the  Narrows  of  the  Wincoski — a  deep  canon  worn  i 

by  that   river,   whose  course   is  now   followed   by   the  railroad,  i 

Stages  run  daily  up  the  highly  interesting  valley  of  the  rapid  I 

Mad   River,   which   enters   the   Winooski   at  this   point,   through  j 

Moretown  (also  to  Fayston)  and  Waitsfield  to  Warren.    Next  below  I 

is  Waterbury,  delightfully  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Water-  j 

bury  and  Winooski  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Green  Mountains.  j 

Mt.  Mansfield  (alt.  4,364  ft.)  and  Camel's  Hump  (4,088  ft.),  the  ' 
two  highest  and  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains,  , 
are  easily  and  usually  reached  from  here.  Camel's  Hump  is  the 
nearer  and  is  reached  by  a  drive  of  eight  miles,  and  a  tramp  of 
21/^  miles  to  the  summit;  but  a  better  path  is  from  Richmond 
via  Huntington.  Mt.  Mansfield  is  reached  by  a  stage  (twice  daily 
in  summer,  10  miles)  to  the  lovely  village  Stowe,  at  its  eastern 
base  (also  stages  from  Morrisville,  on  the  St.  J.  &  L.  C.  Rd.), 
where  there  are  hotels  and  boarding  houses  (see  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, 1883),  and  whence  a  carriage  road  9  miles  long  winds  to  the 
middle  one  of  the  three  summits,  called  The  Nose,  where  a  small 
hotel  is  open  in  summer.  The  view  is  exceedingly  wide  and  of 
remarka/ble  beauty;  and  every  tourist  ought  to  include  this  highly 
interesting  excursion  in  his  Vermont  itinerary.  Another,  and 
new,  means  of  ascent  is  by  footpath  up  the  western  slope  from 
Jeffersonville  through  the  famous  "Smuggler's  Notch"  and  over 
gigantic  precipices.  For  the  details  of  this  route  and  the  views, 
see  Outing  (magazine)  August,  1892. 

North  Duxbury,  Bolton,  Jonesville  (stage  to  West  Bolton,  5 
miles),  and  Richmond  (best  point  of  ascent  for  Camel's  Hump) 
are  villages  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  but  occupying  val- 
leys rich  in  pasture  and  highly  productive  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Crossing  the  Winooski  on  a  long  bridge  fine  views  of  the  moun- 
tains are  gained  as  Williston  is  passed;  and  soon  after  the  train 
reaches  Esfiex  Junction  (see  below),  whence  it  passes  along  the 
remarkable  gorges  of  the  Winooski  River,  through  Winooski  vil- 
lage to  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  city  of  Burlington. 

Burlington,  the  metropolis  of  Vermont,  having  some  22,000 
inhabitants,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  enjoyable  city  in 
all  New  England. 

The  city  stands  midway  upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  its  lofty 
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site,  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  island-studded  water,  and 
far  into  the  clustering  Adirondacks  opposite.  Along  the  top  of 
the  bluffs  a  public  park,  The  Battery  (with  guns  placed  there  in 
1812),  has  been  laid  out,  where  the  shore  is  in  view. 

"From  the  northern  part  of  the  shore  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
extends  into  Lake  Champlain,  terminating  in  Appletree  Point, 
south  of  which,  extending  to  Rock  Point,  is  Appletree  Bay.  South 
of  Rock  Point,  and  extending  to  Red  Rocks  Point  (below  the  city), 
is  the  broad,  crescent-shaped  Burlington  Bay  .  .  .  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  lake." 

The  center  of  the  city  is  at  City  Hall  Park,  which  has  a  soldiers' 
monument,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  City  Hall,  Fletcher  Free 
Library  (having  36,000  books,  and  admirably  managed),  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  several  hotels  and  the  largest  business 
houses.  The  business  streets  are  finely  built,  clean,  free  from 
factories  (which  are  all  down  by  the  waterside),  and  traversed  by 
electric  cars.  There  are  no  liquor  saloons.  The  principal  resi- 
dence streets  are  eastward,  rising  on  the  gradual  slope  of  the 
hill;  they  are  shaded  with  old  trees,  and  bordered  by  houses 
in  the  midst  of  elegant  grounds.  The  finest  one  is  the  broad  and 
beautiful  College  Street,  leading  up  to  the  campus  of  the  State 
University,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  University  of  Vermont  is  a  large  and  admirable  institu- 
tion, possessing  admirable  buildings,  and  attended  by  students 
of  both  sexes.  It  was  chartered  in  1791,  but  began  to  prosper  only 
after  1825,  when  Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
main  building  (University  Hall).  A  noble  bronze  statue  of  Lafay- 
ette (by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States)  stands  in  the  grounds,— erected  by  John  P.  Howard, 
through  whose  liberality  the  main  building  was  enlarged  and  re- 
constructed in  1884. 

North  of  the  main  building  is  the  Williams  Science  Hall,  and 
north  of  that  the  BiUiwjs  Library.  This  is  a  red  stone  building, 
designed  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  and  one  of  that  eminent  architect's 
most  admirable  works;  it  cost  $153,000,  is  well  endowed,  and 
contains  nearly  50,000  volumes,  based  upon  the  personal  library 
of  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  the  philologist,  and  open  to  the  use  of 
the  townspeople.  The  halls  of  the  Medical  College  are  near  it. 
East  of  the  main   building  is  the  new  Hollandaise   dormitory, 
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Converse  Hall,  built  of  blue  marble;  and  beyond  it  the  excellent 
Mechanical  Building,  devoted  to  laboratories  of  chemistry,  etc.; 
while  still  farther  away  are  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  an  appendage  to  the  University.  A  new 
dormitory  for  the  women-students  will  be  completed  in  1897. 
The  college  Museum  contains  interesting  collections  in  natural 
history  and  archaeology. 

The  Campus  contains  45  acres,  and  forms  a  beautiful  park, 
from  whose  higher  portions  (or  from  the  dome  of  University  Hall) 
such  a  landscape  is  spread  as  can  scarcely  be  equaled  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Westward  the  city  and  lake  and  distant 
Adirondacks  lie  beneath  the  eye;  while  in  the  west,  across  a 
broad  and  lovely  valley,  tower  the  finely  sculptured  forms  of 
Mts.  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump,  extended  north  and  south  by 
the  whole  Green  Mountain  range. 

Many  distinguished  names  have  been  borne  upon  the  College 
rolls, — Ira  Allen,  brother  of  Ethan  Allen,  who  was  founder  of  the 
city  and  university;  Senator  Jacob  Collamer;  Prof.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
the  theologian;  Henry  J.  Raymond,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Vice-President  Wheeler,  Judge  A.  O.  Aldis,  H.  0.  Hough- 
ton, the  Boston  publisher,  Senator  John  A.  Kasson,  and  many 
men  still  living  who  are  exerting  a  great  and  good  influence  in  the 
world.     There  are  now  60  in  the  faculty  and  450  students. 

Other  educational  institutions  in  Burlington  are  two  large  Epis- 
copal schools,— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic academies;  and  a  notable  public  school  system.  Several  of 
the  churches  and  charitable  institutions— such  as  the  Fletc'her 
Hospital — are  remarkable  in  their  way. 

In  the  country  surrounding  the  city  are  many  romantic 
drives  and  walks,  among  which  are  those  along  the  Winooski 
river,  to  Mallett's  Bay,  to  Shelburne  Point  and  Harbor,  to  Red 
Rocks,  and  to  Queen  City  Park,  a  beautiful  resort,  situated  upon 
a  plateau  seventy-five  feet  above  the  land-locked  Shelburne  Bay, 
and  two  miles  south  of  the  city.  The  park  is  the  property  of 
the  spiritualists,  who  hold  camp-meetings  every  season.  At  Shel- 
bourne  is  the  magnificent  estate  of  Dr.  Wm.  Seward  Webb,  whose 
grounds  are  open  to  all  orderly  visitors.  Excursions  upon  the 
lake  are  highly  attractive. 

In  commerce  and  manufactures  Burlington  has  large  interests. 
It  is  the  principal  supplying-point  of  a  large  region,  and  has 
large  stores;   a  fact  due  largely  to  the  advantage  of  having  water 
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communication  with  New  York  and  the  west  by  the  Champlain 
canal.  The  waterpower  of  the  Winooslu  River  and  comparative 
cheapness  of  coal  makes  this  an  advantageous  manufacturing 
point,  amounting  to  $5,000,000  a  year.  A  single  cotton  mill  re- 
cently erected  at  the  suburb  of  Winooski  cost  $450,000;  and  the 
city's  lumber  business  in  1895  amounted  to  $4,000,000;  while  the 
capital  employed  elsewhere  in  the  State  is  largely  derived  from 
this  city. 

Electric  Railways  reach  all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
and  extend  up  the  river  through  picturesque  Winooski  to  Fort 
Ethan  Allen, — a  new  eight-company  cavalry  post  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  on  a  pine-covered  plain  in  the  edge  of  the  village  of  Essex 
Junction.  There  is  little  to  see  at  the  post,  unless  one  is  especially 
interested  in  military  matters. 

Steamboats  on  Lake  Champlain. —  The  steamers  of  the 
Champlain  Transportation  Company— large,  handsome  boats— run 
daily  to  Port  Kent,  Port  Jackson,  Plattsburgh,  Gordon's,  and  less 
often  to  North  Hero,  Adams,  Westport  and  Essex.  In  addition 
to  this  many  excursion  and  local  steamers  connect  there,  and 
many  smaller  islands  and  shore  ports,  making  communication 
frequent  and  comfortable  as  long  as  the  season  of  navigation  lasts, 
and  affording  a  direct  and  beautiful  route,  by  water,  via  the 
canals  and  Lake  George  to  the  Hudson  River;  or  by  rail  (Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Rd.  Route)  from  Crown  Point,  or  Ticonderoga 
or  some  other  of  the  western  ports  to  Albany  and  the  Hudson 
River  boats,  or  to  New  York  or  the  West  by  rail. 

Lake  Champlain  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  world, 
and  a  romantic  history  has  been  accumulating  about  it  since 
the  earliest  days  of  North  American  civilization.  The  northern 
part  of  the  lake  almost  completely  bounds  one  entire  county. 
Grand  Isle,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Alburgh, 
consists  of  islands,  of  which  the  largest  are  Isle  La  Motte  and 
North  and  South  Hero.  North  Hero  is  the  county-seat.  These 
islands  are  very  fertile,  have  the  best  of  graveled  roads  every- 
where, and  form  the  favorite  driving  region  for  pleasure  parties 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  They  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  bridges,  and  with  the  Vermont  mainland  by  a  bridge  between 
South  Hero  and  West  Milton,  while  boats  go  back  and  forth  from 
all  points.  South  Hero  has  an  iodine  spring,  and  Providence 
Island,  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  a  well-equipped  picnic  resort. 
Isle  La  Motte  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  has  a  train-ferry 
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to  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.  Cedar  Beach,  Mallett's  Bay,  the  Lake 
View  House  aud  Maquam  Bay  are  among  the  best  known  lake 
resorts  on  the  Vermont  shore,  which  is  everywhere  visited  in 
summer  by  city  people  who  find  a  temporary  and  enjoyable  resi- 
dence in  some  village  or  farm  house. 

Stages  from  Burlington  to  Mallett  Bay.  Hinesborough  and  Grand 
Isle,  daily. 

Bailroads  radiate   from   Burlington  thus: 

1.  South  to  Rutland,  etc.     Route  43 

2.  East  to  Montpelier,  Boston  and  the  White  Mountains.  See 
above. 

3.  Northeast  to  Cambridge.  This,  the  Burlington  &  Lamoille 
Valley  Division  of  the  Central  Vermont  Rd.,  from  Essex  Junction, 
ascends  the  Lamoille  River  through  a  lumbering  and  farming  dis- 
trict, close  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  allowing  glimpses 
westward  across  the  open  Champlain  Valley.  Underbill,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Mansfield,  is  a  considerable  summer  resort.  Cambridge 
and  Jeffersonville,  beyond,  have  hotels  and  boarding  houses;  and 
from  the  latter  a  new  trail  ascends  Mt.  Mansfield,  as  already 
stated.  The  line  terminates  at  Cambridge  Junction,  where  it  joins 
the  Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  Rd.  (Route  39).  Stages  run 
from  Essex  Center  to  Westford  and  Brockside;  Jericho  to  Jericho 
Center  and  Nashville;  Underbill  to  Underbill  Center;  Cambridge 
to  Binghamsville,  Fletcher  and  Pleasant  Valley;  Cambridge  Junc- 
tion to  Belvedere,  East  Cambridge  and  Waterville. 

4.  To  the  north.     See  below. 

From  Burlington  to  St.  Albans,  the  train  returns  to  Essex 
Junction,  a  thriving  town,  and  there  turns  north  along  the  hig'h- 
lands  some  miles  back  from  the  lake.  Not  only  are  there  fine 
views  of  the  Green  Mountains,  especially  Mansfield,  but  west- 
ward Lake  Champlain  and  the  Adirondacks  are  often  displayed. 
The  view  from  near  Colchester  over  Mallett's  Bay  and  islands 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  Milton,  the  next  station,  is 
of  growing  importance  as  a  summer  resort;  and  is  nine  miles 
from  Camp  Watson,  a  shore-resort.  The  "great  falls"  of  the 
Lamoille  River  are  near  here;  and  that  river  is  soon  crossed  upon 
a  very  high  bridge.  Georgia,  under  Rattlesnake  Hill,  is  a  lively 
village,  with  stages  to  Beaver,  Buck  Hollow  and  Fairfax,— the 
last  a  favorite  locality  among  anglers.     North  Georgia,  next,  is 
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the  Station  for  stages  to  West  Georgia,  Georgia  Center  and  Plains, 
Miltonboro  and  North  Fairfax.  A  few  moments  more  of  riding 
through  charming  scenes  brings  us  to 

St.  Albans. — This  is  the  commercial  center  of  northern  Ver- 
mont and  a  very  attractive  town.  It  stands  ly^  miles  back  from 
the  lake  shore,  in  the  midst  of  a  farming  country,  where  nearly 
every  house  entertains  city  guests.  The  town,  which  occupies 
a  gentle  slope,  was  devastated  by  the  conflagration  in  1895  that 
swept  away  a  large  part  of  its  business  buildings  between  the  rail- 
road station  (headquarters  of  the  Central  Vermont  Company)  and 
Main  Street,  but  this  is  being  rapidly  built.  In  the  center  of 
the  town  is  a  park,  containing  a  very  handsome  illuminated  foun- 
tain; and  having  along  its  upper  side  the  Court  House  (of  Frank- 
lin County),  the  High  School,  and  the  Unitarian,  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  churches.  The  best  streets  are  east  and  north  of  this, 
and  are  so  shady,  neat,  and  well  built  as  to  give  an  extraordinarily 
prosperous  and  park-like  appeararce  to  the  city.  This  region  was 
an  especial  favorite  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  declared  he 
had  seen  nothing  in  America  to  equal  it  for  beauty  of  scenery. 
At  St.  Alban's  Bay,  2i^  miles  distant,  is  a  lake-port  and  steamer- 
landing.  The  Lake  View  House,  6  miles  below  town,  is  a  summer 
resort  of  good  repute.  Stages  reach  these  shore-points,  St.  Alban's 
Hill  and  Fairfield. 

Besides  the  extensive  car  building  and  repairing  shops  of  the 
Central  Vermont  Rd.  here,  there  is  a  large  factory  of  overalls, 
canvas  clothing,  football  suits,  etc.;  and  a  creamery,  said  to  be 
among  the  largest  in  the  country  and  capable  of  making  25,000 
pounds  of  butter  a  day;  also  a  number  of  small  industries.  The 
neighborhood  has  several  well-known  stock  farms. 

Railroads  run  from  St.  Albans  thus: 

1.  Southward,  to  Burlington,  Rutland,  Boston,  etc.     See  above. 

2.  Northeast  to  Richford.  This  is  the  Missiquoi  Valley  Divi- 
sion of  the  Central  Vermont.  Green  and  Sheldon  Springs  are 
local  health-resorts  at  mineral  springs. 

Missiquoi  Spring  is  alkaline  and  tasteless;    Sheldon  Spring  con- 
tains  soda   and   potash,   with  a  large   amount  of  silicic  acid  in 
solution;   Central  Spring  (at  Sheldon  Village),  salt  with  phosphoric 
acid.     Vermont  Spring,   recommended    tor  cancer  and   skin   dis- 
20 
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eases,  is  two  miles  from  the  Missiqiioi;  its  waters,  and  those  of  ; 
some  other  springs,  are  extensively  exported;  and  boarding  houses  ] 
are  open  to  patients  near  each  one.  j 

The  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  Rd.  is  intersected  at  - 
Sheldon  Junction  (stage  to  Sheldon);  North  Sheldon  and  Franklin  ' 
are  stations  for  stages  to  the  grazing  villages  of  Franklin;  and  ) 
Enosburg  Falls  is  a  wide-awake  village,  with  water-power  and  | 
mills,  whence  stages  run  to  several  nearby  villages  subsisting  \ 
largely  by  making  maple  sugar.  From  East  Berkshire  stages  run  ; 
to  Montgomery,  a  dairying  village.  Richford  is  a  flourishing  mar-  ' 
ket  and  milling  town  on  the  Canada  line,  which  has  extensive  i 
transferring  facilities,  including  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  New 
England.  It  is  also  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  (Route  9),  ] 
giving  direct  communication  to  Montreal  and  eastward  (31  miles) 
to  Newport  (Lake  Memphremagog,  Route  9)  and  the  Passumpsic  \ 
valley.  Jay  Peak,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  this  town,  is  I 
over  4,000  feet  high;  stages,  twice  a  day,  to  East  Franklin  and  I 
West  Berkshire.  | 

4.  St.  Albans  to  Rouse's  Point  and  West.—  The  Ogdens-  i 
burg  Division  of  the  Maine  Central  follows  the  lake  shore  north,  \ 
turns  west  at  Swanton  Junction,  and  crosses  the  narrows  to 
Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  it  intersects  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  i 
and  then  continues  w'est  to  Ogdensburg  and  the  St.  Lawrence  1 
and  Adirondack  districts.  This  gives  easy  access  to  several  places  i 
of  summer  interest  along  the  northern  shores  and  islands  of  Lake  ; 
Champlain,  such  as  Maquam  Bay,  Alburgh  Springs,  etc.,  already  \ 
spoken  of.  Stages  run  from  Alburgh  Springs  to  Alburgh  Center, 
Isle  La  Motte,  La  Grange  and  North  Hero. 

5.  Main  Line  Continued:  St.  Albans  to  Montreal. —  Six  j 
miles  north  of  St.  Albans  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain  Rd.  \ 
is  crossed  at  Swanton  Junction,  near  which  is  Swanton,  a  pleas-  \ 
ant  agricultural  village  having  a  pretty  park  and  large  soldiers'  '■ 
monument,  built  of  marble  taken  from  the  varied  quarries  of  ; 
the  neighborhood.  Just  beyond  is  Highgate  Springs  (soda  com- 
pounds), which  has  been  a  resort  for  thirty  years  or  more  j 
and  is  growing  in  favor.  It  has  several  hotels  by  a  lake ; 
excellent  for  boating.  Highgate  Center  (or  Falls)  is  a  village 
with  water-power  on  the  Missiquoi  River  near  by,  and  has  an  , 
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alkaline  spring  and  summer  boarding  houses.  John  G.  Saxe,  the 
witty  poet,  was  born  in  this  town.  This  is  the  last  station  in 
Vermont,  the  railroad  now  passing  into  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  running  through  French  farming  villages  to  St.  Johns,  on 
the  Richelieu  River,  Where  uie  trains  pass  over  the  tracks  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Ry.  (Route  38)  to  Montreal  (Bonaventure  station). 

Route  43.— Boston  to  Bellows  Falls,   Rutland   and   Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

This  route  may  begin  by  either  of  two  lines  converging  at 
Keene,  N.  H. 

(1)  The  Boston  &  Maine  Rd.  via  Lowell,  Nashua  and  Hancock 
Junction  to  Keene  (Route  41). 

(2)  The  Fitchburg  Rd.  through  Fitchl)urg,  South  Ashburnham 
and  Winchendon  to  Keene  (Route  19). 

For  Keene  and  its  railroad  connections  see  Route  19. 

Westward  from  Keene  the  Fitchburg  Rd.  is  followed  to  Bel- 
lows Falls,  Vt.  For  this  part  of  the  route,  see  Route  19;  and  for 
Bellows  Falls  see  Route  9. 

From  Belloivs  Falls,  the  Rutland  Rd.  extends  northwest  up 
the  valley  of  Williams  River.  Chester  is  a  favorite  village  with 
summer  visitors  and  has  stages  to  Andover  (6  miles),  Weston  (12 
miles),  Windham  (10  miles),  Grafton  and  Londonderry  (15  miles; 
see  Route  9).  From  Gassetts,  stages  run  to  Baltimore  and  to 
Springfield  (7  miles;  see  Route  9).  Proctorsville  (stage  to  Ams- 
den)  and  Cavendish  (stage  to  Amsden)  are  stations  in  the  charm- 
ing Black  River  valley,  where  several  city  families  of  wealth 
have  made  fine  country  seats,  and  where  there  are  valuable  quar- 
ries of  serpentine  marble  used  in  the  best  architectural  decoration. 
Ludlow  is  an  attractive  village,  whence  a  daily  stage  runs  up 
Black  River  valley  to  Plymouth  and  over  the  divide  through 
Bridgewater  to  Woodstock  (Route  9).  The  ascent  of  the  Green 
Mountain  divide  now  begins,  and  the  stations  Mt.  Holly  (stage 
to  Mechanicsville),  East  Wallingford  and  Cuttingsville  (stage 
northward  to  Shrewsbury  and  Cold  River)  are  in  the  midst  of 
highly  romantic  scenery,  each  with  a  list  of  glens,  ice-caves,  cas- 
cades, etc.,  to  show  the  many  visitors  who  spend  the  summer  in 
these  elevated  and  healthful  tovrns.    Steep  grades  carry  the  trains 
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down  the  western  slope,  and  along  Mill  River  through  the  Clar- 
endons (mineral  springs  and  sanitarium)  to 

Rutland. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  busiest,  but  K^ast 
attractive  towns  of  the  State,  being  merely  a  center  for  railroads, 
the  marble-quarrying  industry  and  manufacturing.  A  twenty-  j 
minutes  round  trip  on  the  "belt  line"  of  electric  cars  will  disclose 
all  the  town  has  to  show  to  the  casual  sight-seer.  The  great 
Howe  Scale  Works  is  the  most  important  industry  outside  of 
the  vast  quarries  and  cutting-works  of  white  marble,  which  sus- 
tain the  greater  part  of  the  community.  The  latter  are  north 
and  west  of  the  city,  and  are  reached  by  a  line  of  electric  cars. 
Stages  run  to  Stockbridge  and  Woodstock,  the  latter  via 

KUlhKjtoti  Peal:.  This  fine  m.ountain  is  9  miles  east  of  Rutland 
by  daily  stage.  "The  road  traverses  the  lofty  and  sterile  town 
of  Mendon.  From  the  peak  (4,380  ft.  high")  a  magnificent  view 
is  gained  over  S.  Vermont,  Lake  Charnplain,  Ascutney,  Manslield, 
the  White  Mts.,  and  the  nearer  Pico  and  Shrewsbury,  besides 
scores  of  white  villages  and  azure  lakes.  The  hotel  was  opened 
in  1879,  and  is  visited  by  thousands  of  guests,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  It  is  3  miles  by  an  easy  road  from  the  base,  and  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the  rocky  summit,  300  feet  above. 
This  locality  is  a  point  of  total  exemption  from  hay-fever  and 
malaria;  and  the  pure  waters  of  two  adjacent  springs  are  saidj 
to    relieve    dyspepsia    and    rheumatism." — Sweetser.  I 

RaUriKids   radiate  from  Rutland  as  follows: 

1.  Southeast  to  Bellows  Falls,  etc.     See  above. 

2.  South  to  Bennington,  Hoosick  Junction,  Troy,  etc.  This; 
is  the  main  line  of  the  Rutland  Rd.,  whose  head  offices  are  in 
this  city.  The  line  passes  up  the  pretty  valley  of  Otter  Creek,  | 
along  the  eastern  base  of  West  Mountain,  through  Wallingford; 
and  South  Wallingford,  where  the  landscape  broadens  westward,! 
but  is  closed  eastward  by  the  close  hills  of  the  Green  Mountain; 
range,  with  the  villages  of  Danby  and  Mt.  Tabor  on  their  slopes.! 
This  is  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  with  big  white  farmhouses  and: 
bigger  red  barns,  overshadowed  by  rugged  wooded  hills.  Near) 
Dorset  begin  the  great  marble  quarries  and  marble-sawing  shopsl 
of  the  Taconic  range  (westward),  of  which  the  highest  peak,  Mt.; 
Aeolus,  is  west  of  Danby  station.  A  ruder  and  more  picturesque 
region  follows,  where  the  road  crosses  over  to  the  head  of  thei 
southward  flowing  Batten  Kill,  and  descends  to  Manchester,         ■, 


Equinox  House 

MANCHESTER,   VERMONT. 

F.    H.   ORVIS. 


FORTY -FIFTH    SEASON        ^ 
^^'  Opens  June   i6th.  ^^ 


A  Summer  Resort 


Dogs  not  taken. 


Six   Hours  from   New   York 
via  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
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Manchester  is  a  long-established  resort,  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  about  the  foot  of  Mt.  Equinox 
(altitude,  3,872  feet).  It  is  a  delightful  village,  with  churches, 
a  public  library,  and  boarding  houses,  besides  the  large  and  fash- 
ionable Equinox  House,  a  short  distance  from  the  station.  This 
was  the  gathering  place  of  the  Revolutionary  volunteers,  in  1777, 
to  march  against  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga;  and  the  scenes  of  Thomp- 
son's romances,  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys"  and  "The  Rangers," 
are  laid  in  this  region.  Mount  Equinox  can  be  ascended  hy  pedes- 
trians straight  up  its  face,  or  in  wagons  or  horseback  by  the 
"Notch"  road.  Downer  Glen  is  a  gorge  in  the  Green  Mountains, 
just  wide  enough  for  a  narrow  woodland  track  and  a  headstrong, 
tumbling  trout-brook,  whose  course  is  broken  by  seven  of  the 
most  picturesque  cascades.  The  drives  around  the  mountain, 
through  Sandgate,  along  the  Green  River  Valley,  and  elsewhere, 
are  very  fine;  and  coaching  parties  frequently  come  hither  from 
various  cities.  Golf  links  and  other  means  of  outdoor  amuse- 
ment are  provided;  and  the  village  has  a  fine  public  library  open 
to  visitors.  Stages  run  daily  to  Pawlet  (summer  hotels)  on 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rd.,  and  to  other  villages. 

The  Equinox  Spring  is  situated  on  Equinox  Mountain,  about 
1,500  feet  above  the  village,  and  its  water  has  long  been  noted 
for  purity  and  softness,  and  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  various  ailments.  It  is  bottled  and  sold  far 
and  near. 

A  pleasant  country  lies  below  Manchester  about  Arlington, 
near  which  is  the  remarkable  cleft  in  the  rocks  known  as  Sand- 
gate  Notch,  on  the  stage-road  to  Sandgate.  The  stations  Shafts- 
bury  and  South  Shaftsbury  are  followed  by  Bennington  Junction 
(change  for  Old  Bennington, — Route  15, — 3  miles  southeast).  The 
train  here  turns  west  to  Hoosick  Junction,  and  follows  the  Pltch- 
burg  Rd.  tracks  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  route  of  the  Central 
Vermont's  through  cars  between  New  York  and  Montreal;  see 
Route  44. 

8.  West  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  connections  with  the  Delaware 
A:  Hudson  Canal  Company's  lines.     See  Route  44. 

This  line  runs  past  the  great  marble  works  of  West  Rutland, 
and  through  the  still  more  extensive  slate  quarries  about  Castle- 
ton,  where  hundreds  of  men  are  engaged  in  making  mantels, 
slate  pencils,  and  many  other  things  of  that  stone. 

Hubhardtoii,  7  miles  north  of  Castleton,  and  reached  by  a  stage 
road  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Bomaseen  (marble  quarries 
and  mills),  was  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  fight  (July  7,  1777) 
in  which  324  Patriots  were  slain  after  heroic  resistance  to  the 
British  under  Frazar  and  Riedesel.  The  British  having  driven 
the  Americans  from  the  field  left  the  dead  unburied;  and  it  was 
not  until  7  years  later  that  the  bones  were  gathered  and  interred 
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beneath  the  present  small  monument.  From  Castleton  the  White- 
hall Line  continues  west  through  Fairhaven;  another  line  turns 
south  along  the  edge  of  the  State  to  Eagle  Bridge  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  Rd.  (Route  19).  This  passes  through  Poultney,  a  historic 
township  next  south  of  Castleton,  where  Horace  Greeley  and 
Jared  Sparks  were  'prentice  boys,  and  there  is  a  large  girls' 
school.  Just  south  is  St.  Catherine's  Lake,  the  source  of  the 
Metawee  River,  and  a  famous  local  excursion  point,  where  once 
stood  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  to  the  Indians.  Stages  run  from 
Poultney  to  several  near  villages,  all  of  which  are  filled  in  sum- 
mer with  city  people, 

4.     Northward  to  Burlington,  etc.     See  below. 

Rutland  to  Burlington. —  The  Central  Vermont  Rd,  passes 
north  from  the  city  through  marble  cutting  suburbs,  but  not  in 
sight  of  any  of  the  interesting  quarries.  Proctor,  the  center  of 
the  marble  quarrying,  was  formerly  the  lovely  village  of  Suther- 
land Falls;  its  name  was  changed  out  of  deference  to  ex-Secretary 
Redfield  Proctor,  who  lives  'here.  Otter  Creek,  near  by,  is  a 
romantic  stream,  with  a  waterfall  122  feet  high;  and  along  its 
banks  every  farmhouse  has  summer  guests.  Looking  back  from 
above  Proctor  exceedingly  fine  views  are  obtained  of  Killington 
and  Pico  peaks  and  other  finely  sculptured  mountains  in  the  south- 
east. Brandon  is  a  center  of  summer  pleasure-taking,  being  the 
stage  station  for  Salisbury,  Sudbury,  Forestdale  and  Leicester 
Corners — hospitable  hill-villages;  and  has  some  particularly  at- 
tractive streets  and  environs.  Next  north  is  Leicester  Junction, 
whence  a  branch  line  runs  west  through  Orwell  and  Shoreham 
to  Larrabee's  Point, — resorts  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, — 
where  the  railroad  crosses  to  Ticonderoga,  N,  Y.  East  of  Leices- 
ter Junction  lies  Lake  Dunmore,  celebrated  in  history,  and  fre- 
quented now  by  summer  travelers.  The  next  important  station 
northward  is  Middlebury,  a  large  town  near  the  base  of  the  easily 
ascended  and  far-viewing  Chipman  Hill.  It  has  Middlebury  Col- 
lege (with  large  stone  buildings)  and  marble  quarries.  Stages  run 
from  here  to  Weybridge,  Bridpcrt,  Chimney  Point  and  other 
points  near  the  lake  frequented  by  summer  visitors.  From  New 
Haven  Junction  a  branch-line  goes  east,  six  miles,  to  Bristol — an 
elevated  village,  whence  stages  run  through  the  hills  to  Mont- 
pelier.  The  next  station  is  Vergennes.  This  is  an  old  and  his- 
toric city  (incorporated  by  Ethan  Allen  in  1788),  and  is  near  the 
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mouth  of  Otter  Creek.  This  is  navigable,  and  steamboats  come 
here  from  all  the  lak'e  ports.  Stages  run  to  Panton,  Addison  and 
Chimney  Point.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  the 
train  proceeds  through  the  lakeside  towns  of  Ferrisburgh,  Char- 
lotte and  Shelbourne  to  BurUngton.  For  this  city  and  connec- 
tions northward  see  Route  42. 

Route  44. — New  York  to  Lake  Champlain. 

Several  routes  may  be  chosen  between  New  York  and  Lake 
Champlain: 

(1)  By  way  of  New  Haven,  Springfield  and  the  Connecticut 
Valley  (Route  9)  to  Rutland  or  Burlington,  etc. 

(2)  By  way  of  New  London  (Routes  5  or  6)  and  the  Central 
Vermont  Rd.  (Route  10)  to  Rutland,  Burlington,  etc. 

(3)  By  the  Harlem  Rd.  to  Chatham  and  Lebanon  Springs  Rd. 
to  Bennington  (Route  15),  thence  by  the  Rutland  &  Central  Ver- 
mont Rds.  (Route  43  and  42)  along  the  eastern  shore. 

(4)  By  the  Hudson  River  Rd.  to  Troy,  and  thence  northward, 
as  below. 

(5)  By  the  Hudson  River  steamboats  (three  lines)  to  Albany  or 
Troy,  and  thence  northward,  as  below. 

(6)  By  the  West  Shore  Rd.  to  Albany  and  northward  as  below. 
From  Troy,  N.  Y.,   the   Fitchburg  Rd.   to  Eagle   Bridge  "and 

the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Rd.  north  to  Rutland;  or  the  Fitchburg 
Rd.  to  Hoosick  Junction  and  the  Rutland  Rd.  northward,  give 
two  lines  to  Rutlard,  Burlington,  etc.,  as  in  Route  43;  the  latter 
is  the  customary  line,  and  the  one  followed  by  the  through  service 
over  the  Central  Vermont  between  New  York  and  Montreal. 

From  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany's railroads  extend  northward  through  Troy  and  Saratoga 
Springs  to  Whitehall,  N.  F.,  where  a  line  turns  directly  west 
(Route  43)  to  Rutland,  Vt.  The  main  line  continues  northward 
to  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Another  line  extends  from 
Fort  Edward  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  where  steamers 
can  be  taken  down  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga.  At  Ticonderoga 
the  Lake  Champlain  steamers  can  be  taken  to  Burlington,  and  all 
points  on  the  lake  (Route  42);  or  continuing  along  this  highly 
picturesque  and  interesting  railway,  which  closely  skirts  the  pre- 
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cipitous  western  border  of  the  lake,  steamers  may  be  taken  at 
Port  Henry  (Crown  Point,  nearly  opposite  Vergennes,  Vt.),  Port 
Kent  (one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  Adirondacks),  Platts- 
burg  (where  is  the  magnificent  Hotel  Champlain),  or  Rouse's 
Point,  where  the  Ogdensburg  &  Lake  Champlain  Rd.  (Route  39) 
is  crossed,  and  connection  may  be  made  with  trains  for  the  White 
Mountains  and  Maine  Coast. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company's  through 
service  between  New  York  and  Montreal;  and  the  steamboat 
journey  up  the  Hudson,  along  the  length  of  Lake  George  and 
across  Lake  Champlain,  made  possible  by  it,  is  one  of  the  prizes 
of  American  travel. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 

OF 

Principal  Cities  and  Hotels 

IN    THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


AMESBURY,  MASS.- 

American  House,  $2.50  to  $:1 
ANDOVER,  MASS.- 

3Iansion  House,  $2.50  to  S:i.50. 
ANSONIA.  CONN.— 

Arlington,  $2.50. 
ATHOL,  MASS.— 

Pequoig  House.  $2..':0  to  $3..o0. 
AUBURN,  MAINE- 

Elm  House,  $2. 
AUGUSTA,  MAINE- 

Augusta  House,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hotel  North,  $2. 

BANGOR,  MAINE- 

Bangor  House,  $2.. 50  to  $3. 

Bangor  Exchange,  f  2  to  $2.50. 

Penobscot  Exchange.  $2  to  $2.50. 
BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE- 

Malvern,  $5.       See  adv.  opp.  page 
191. 

Louisburg,  $3.50  to  $4. 

West  End,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Rodick  House  (Closed). 

St.  Sauveur,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Lynam"s,  $2.50. 

Porcupine  (Eur.). 

Belmont,  $2  50. 

Marlborough,  $2.50. 

Newport,  $2.50. 

BATH,  MAINE- 

Phoenix,  $2  .50. 
BELFAST,  MAINE- 

Windsor,  $2. 
BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.- 

Towue's  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $3. 
BENNINGTON,  VT.— 

Putnam  House,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Walloomsac.  $2.50. 


BETHLEHEM,  N.  H.— 

Sinclair  House,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Maplewood.  $4. 

Uplands,  $2  50  to  $3. 

Strawberry  Hill  $2  to  $2.50. 

Altamonte,  $3. 

Howard  House,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Highland  House,  $3. 

Turner  House,  $2  to  $2.50. 
BIDDEFORD,  MAINE- 

Hotel  Thacher,  $2  to  $2.50. 
BLOCK  ISLAND,  R.  I.— 

Ocean  View,  $3  50  to  $5. 

Nanissees,  $3  to  $3.50. 
BOSTON,  MASS.— 

The  Vendome,  $5. 

Copley   Square,    $3.50   to 
adv.  opp.  page  129. 

American  House  (Eur.), 
opp.  page  113 

The  Brunswick,  $5. 

United  States,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Savoy  (Eur. ). 
BRANDON,  VT  — 

Hotel  Brandon,  $2..5n. 

BRATTLEBORO,  VT.- 

Brooks  Hou.se,  $2.50  to  $3. 
BREEZY  POINT,  N.  H.— 

Moosilauke,  $3. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.— 

Atlantic  House,  $2.50. 

Windsor  Hotel,  $2.50. 
BRISTOL,  CONN.— 

Bristol  House,  $2.50. 

DeWolf  Inn. 


See 


$5 

See  adv 


BROCKTON,  MASS.— 

Metropolitan  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $3. 
BRUNSWICK,  MAINE- 

Tontine  Hotel,  $2  to  $2.50. 
(265) 
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BURLINGTON,  VT.— 

The  Van  Ness  House,  $2.50  to  S3.50. 

Hotel  Burlington,  |2  to  $3.50. 
CAMDEN,  MAINE— 

Mountain  View  House.  $2  to  $3. 

Bay  View,  $2.50. 
CARROLL,  N.  H.— 

Crawford  House,  $4.50. 

Fabyan,  $4  50. 

Twin  Mountain  House,  $3  to  $4. 

White  Mountain  House,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Mount  Pleasant  House,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 
CENTRE  HARBOR,  N.  H.— 

Senter  House.  $4  to  $4.50.    See  adv. 
opp.  page  227. 
CLAREMONT,  N.  H  - 

Hotel  Claremont,  $2  to  $2.50. 
CLINTON,  MASS.- 

Chnton  House,  $2.50. 
CONCORD,  N.  H.— 

New  Eagle  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $4. 
COTTAGE  CITY,  MASS  — 

Pawnee  House,  $3  to  $3..50. 

Island  House,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Naumkeag  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
DANBURY.  CONN.— 

Turner  House,  $2.50. 
DENNIS,  MASS.- 

Nobscussett,  $3  to  $4. 
DEXTER,  MAINE— 

Exchange,  $2  to  $2.50. 
DOVER,  MAINE— 

Blethen  House,  $2. 
FALL  RIVER,  MASS.— 

Mellen  House,  $3  to  $4. 
FITCHBURG,  MASS.— 

Fitchburg  Hotel,  $2.50. 

American  House,  $2.50. 
FRANCONIA.  N.  H.— 

Francinia  Inn,  $3. 

Forest  Hill  Hotel,  $3.50. 
FRANCONIA  NOTCH,  N.  H.— 

Profile  House,  $4.50  to  $5.    See  adv. 
opp.  page  221 . 

Flume  House,  $3.50  to  $i. 
GARDNER,  MAINE - 

Johnson  House,  $2. 
GARDINER,  MASS.- 

Windsor  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $3. 
GLOUCESTER,  MASS — 

Hawthorne  Inn,  $3  to  $5. 
GORHAM,  N.  H.- 
Alpine, $250. 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS.- 

Berkshire    Inn,    $2.50   to    |4.      See 
adv.  page. 
GREENFIELD,  MASS.- 

Mansion  House,  $3  to  $4.    See  adv. 
opp.  page  79. 


GREENVILLE.  MAINE— 

Lake  House,  $2.50. 

Moosehead  Inn,  $2.50. 
GREENWICH,  CONN.— 

Sellick  Hotel  (Rocky  Point),  $3  to  $4. 

Kent  House,  $5. 
HARTFORD,  CONN— 

Allyn  House.  $3  to  $4. 

Heublein  (Eur.). 
I  The  Hartford,  $3  to  $3.50. 

j  United  States,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

I  The  Capital,  $2.50  to  $3. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS- 

Hotel  AVebster,  $2.50  to  $3. 
HOLYOKE,  MA3S.- 

Hotel  Hamilton,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Windsor  Hotel,  $2  to  $2.50. 
JACKSON,  N.  H.— 

Wentworth  Hall,  $4.50  to  $7. 

Iron  Mountain  House,  $-i  to  $4.    See 
adv.  page  270. 
JAMESTOWN,  R.  I.- 
Bay View  Hotel,  $3  to  $3.50. 
JEFFERSON,  N.  H.- 

Witumbek,  $4 

Jefferson  Hill  House,  $2  50  to  ,$3.50. 

Plaisted  House,  $2.50. 
KEENE,  N.  H.  - 

Cheshire  House,  $2.50. 
KENNEBUNK  BEACH,  MAINE— 

The  Ridgewood,  $2.50  to  $3. 
KENNEBUNKPORT,  MAINE - 

Ocean  Blufifs,  $3.50  to  $4. 
KINGSTON,  R.  I.- 

Atwood  House,  $2  to  $3. 
LANCASTER,  N.  H.- 
Lancaster House,  $2.50. 
LAWRENCE.  MASS.- 

Franklin  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $3..50. 

LENOX,  MASS.— 

Curtis  House,  $3  to  $5. 
LEWISTON,  MAINE— 

Atwood  Hou^e,  $2. 
LISBON.  N.  H.- 

Breezy  Hill  House,  $3. 

Brigham's  Hotel,  $2. 
LITCHFIELD,  CONN.— 

Hawk-hurst,  $3  to  $4. 
LITTLETON,  N.  H — 

Chiswick  Inn  $3  to  $4. 

Thayer's  Hotel,  $2  to  $3. 
LOWELL.  MASS.— 

Merrimack  House,  $2.50  to  $3. 

American  House,  $2.50  to  $1 
MAGNOLIA,  MASS.— 

Ocean  Side.  $3.50  to  $4. 

Hesperus,  $:^.50to$4.  See  adv.  page. 

Blynman,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Magnolia,  $3.50  to  $4. 
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MANCHESTER,  N.  H.— 

Manchester    House,  $2  50   to    |3.50. 

See  adv.  opp.  page  251. 
City  Hotel,  $2. 

MANCHESTER,  VT.- 

Equinox  House,  $4.    See  adv.    opp. 
page  ^^51. 

MARBLEHEAD,  MASS.— 

Manepashemet  Hotel,  $3  to  $6. 

MERIDEN,  CONN.— 

Winthrop  House,  $'^  to  $i. 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN.— 
Hotel  Chaffee,  $-.i.50  to  $3. 

MONTPELIER,  VT  — 
Pavilion  Hotel,  S2.50. 

MOOSEHEAD  LAKE,  MAINE- 

Mt.  Kineo  House,  $3.50  to  $5.     See 
adv.  page  2. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON,  N.  H.- 
Summit House,  $5. 

NAHANT,  MASS.— 

Hotel  Tudor,  $3.50  to  $5 . 

NANTUCKET.  MASS.- 

Springfield  House,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Nantucket,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sherburne,  $2.50  to  $3. 
NASHUA,  N.  H.— 

Laton  House,  |2  to  $3. 

NARRAGANSETT  PIER,  R.  I  — 

Matthevvson,  $4  to  $5.    See  adv.  opp. 

page  9. 
Rockingham,  $4  to  $5. 
Green's  Inn,  $3  .50  to  $4  50. 
Revere  House,  $3. .50. 
Atvvood  Hotel,  $3  to  $4. 
Hotel  Gladstone,  $3. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS  - 

Parker  House,  $2.50  to  $3. 
NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN.- 

Hotel  Ruswin,  $2  50  to  $3..i0. 
NEWCASTLE,  N.  H.— 

The  Wentworth,  $4  .50. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.— 

New  Haven  House,  $4  to  $5. 

Hotel  3Iajestic,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Tremont,  $2. 
NEW  LONDON,  CONN.- 

Mohegau,  $3  to  $5. 

Crocker  House,  $2  50  to  $3.50. 

Foi't  Grisvvold  Hotel,  $3.50  to  J4  50. 

Pequot  House,  $3. 
NEWPORT,  R.  I.— 

Ocean  House,  $4  to  $5. 

Aquidnick,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Cliffs,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Perry  House,  $2,50  to  $3..50, 


NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS.- 

Wilson  House,  $2.5'l  to  $3.50. 

Richmond  House,  $2  to  $2.50. 
NORTH  CONWAY,  N.  H.- 

Kearsarge  Hotel,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sunset  Pavilion,  ;83. 

North  Conway  House,  $2. 

Ridge,  $2.50. 

NORTHEAST  HARBOR.  MAINE— 

Rock  End  Hotel,   $2..50  to  $4.    See 

adv.  opp  page  153. 
Kimball  House,  $3  to  $4. 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.— 
Mansion  House.  $2.50. 
Norwood,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

NORTH  WOODSTOCK,  N.  H.— 

Deer  Park  Hotel,  $3..50  to  $4. 
NORWALK,  CONN.- 

Norwalk  House,  $2.50. 
NORWICH,  CONN.— 

Wauregan  House,  $2.50  to  $3. 
OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH  MAINE— 

Old  Orchard  House,  $4  to  $5.    See 
adv.  page. 

Seashore  House,  $3  to  $4.    See  adv. 
page  277. 

Hotel  Everett,  $2  50  to  $3. 

Aldine,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Lawrence  House,  $2.50. 

Hotel  Fiske.  $2.50. 
PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.— 

Benedict  House,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
PITTSFIELD  MAINE— 

Lancey  House,  $2.50. 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS.— 

American  House,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Maple  wood,  $3  to  $3.50. 
PLYMOUTH,  MASS.- 

Hotel  Pilgrim  $3  to  $3.50. 

Samoset,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Plymouth  Rock  House,  $2.50. 
PLYMOUTH,  N.  H.— 

Pemigewasset,  $3. 
PORTLAND.  MAINE— 

Preble  House,  $3  to  $4.     See  adv. 
page. 

Falmouth  House,  $2  to  $3. 

West  End  $2  to  $3. 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.— 

Rockingham,  $4  to  $5. 

Kearsarge  House.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.- 

Narragansett  Hotel.  $3  to  $5. 

Hotel  Dorrance  (Eur  ). 

City  Hotel,  $2  to  $2  .50. 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.- 

Ridgefield  Inn,  $2  50  to  $3. 
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ROCKLAND.  MAINE- 

Bay  Point  Hotel,   S3. 50  to  $5.     See 

adv  page  :i69. 
St.  Nicholas  (Eur.). 
Lindsey  House,  $2. 

ROCKPORT.  MASS.- 
Turks  Head  Inn,  $4. 

RUTLAND.  VT.— 

The  Berwick.  S2.50  to  $4. 
Bardwell  House,  $2  to  $2.50. 

RYE  BEACH.  N.  H.- 

The  Farragut  House.  2,4. 
Sea  View  Hotel,  $3.50  to  $4. 

SACO,  MAINE- 
Saco  House,  $2. 

ST.  ALBANS.  VT  — 

Welden  House,  $2  50  to  $3.50. 

ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT.- 

St.  Johnsl>ury  House,  $2-50  to  $3. 
SAYBROOK,  CONN.— 

Fenwick  Hall. 

Seashore  House. 

Pease  House. 
SCARBORO  BEACH,  MAINE- 

Atlantic  House.  $2.50  to  $3. 

Kirkwood,  $2.50. 
SHARON.  MASS.- 

Massapoag  Lake  House,  $3  to  $4. 
SKOWHECixVN,  MATNE- 

Hotel  Heselton,  S'-'  to  $2  50. 

Hotel  Coburn,  $-^  to  $<;.50. 
SORRENTO,  MAINE- 

Hotel  Sorrento,  $3  to  $5. 
SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS.— 

Dresser  House.  $2  50  to  $3. 
SOUTH  DUXBURY.  M.ASS  — 

Miles  Standish  House.  $3  to  $3-50. 
See  adv.  opp  page  189. 
SOUTH  NOR  WALK.  CONN.— 

Mahackemo  Hotel,  |2.50  to  $3. 

City  Hotel,  $2.50. 
SOUTH  POLAND,  MAINE— 

Poland  Springs  House,  $4  to  $5. 
SOUTHWEST  HARBOR,  MAINE— 

Island  House,  $2. 

Seawall  House,  $2. 
SOUTH  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS.— 

The  Idlewild.  $3  to  $3..50.    See  adv. 
page  278. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.- 

The  Mas.sasoit  House.  $3  to  $4.     See 
adv.  page  281. 

The  Worthy  (Kur.). 

Cooley's  Hotel.  $2.50  to  S-i. 

Haynes,  $-,'.50  to  $8. 

Hotel  Russell.  |:2.50. 


STAMFORD,  CONN.— 
Stamford  House,  $2. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS.— 

Red  Line   Inn,  $3  to  $4.     See  adv. 
page  276. 

SUGAR  HILL,  N.  H.- 

Sunset  Hill  House,  $8  to  |3.50. 
Hotel  Look-off,  $3.ibO. 
PhUJips  House,  $2.50. 

TAUNTON.  MASS.— 
City  Hotel,  $:.'.50, 

WATCH  HILL.  R.  L- 
Watoh  Hill  House,  $4. 

WATERBURY,  CONN.— 

Franklin  Hotel.  $2..50  to  $3.50. 
WATER  FORD.  CONN.- 

Oswegatchie  House.  $3  to  $4. 
WATER VILLE,  MAINE— 

Elmwood  Hotel,  $2  50. 
WEIRS,  N.  H.— 

Hotel  Sandborn,  $3. 
WESTERLY,  R.  I.— 

Dixon  House,  $2.50  to  $3  50. 
WESTFIELD.  MASS.- 

Park  Square  Hotel,  $2  50. 
WEST  RANDOLPH,  VT.- 

Red  Lion  Inn.  $2.50  to  $3. 
WHITEFIELD.  N.  H.- 

Mountain  View  House,  $2  to  $2..50. 
WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT.- 

J unction  House.  $2  to  $2.. 50. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.- 

The   Greylock,   $4.      See  adv.  opp. 
page  99. 

WILLIMANTIC,  CONN.— 

Hooker  House,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Hotel  Windham,  $2  to  $2.50. 
WINSTED,  CONN.- 

Beardsley  House,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
WOLFBORO,  N.  H.— 

Kingswood  Inn,  $3. 
WOODSTOCK,  VT.—  ; 

Woodstock  Inn,  $4. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.- 
St. James  Hotel,  $2.50  to  $3. 
WORCESTER.  MASS.— 

Bay  State  House,  $3  to  $4. 

Lincoln  House,  $2.50  to  .S3..5U. 
YORK  BEACH,  MAINE- 

(Jceau  House.  $2  to  $3. 
YORK  HARBOR,  MAINE 

Marshall  House.  J2.50  to  $3. 

Albracca.  $2..50  to  $3.50. 

Young's  Hotel.  $3  to  f3..50. 
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BAY  POINT  HOTEL 


Rockland  Breakwater. 


This  hotel  is  heated  by  steam,  has  every  modern  con- 
venience. A  cuisine  second  to  none  in  the  State.  A  most 
perfect  water  supply  ;  water  shown  by  analysis  to  be  the 
purest  in  the  State.  Has  fine  bathing  and  boating.  Large 
and  exquisitely  kept  lawns,  sloping  to  the  water's  edge, 
always  cool. 

TENNIS    COURTS    AND    BOWLING    ALLEYSo 

Fine  iStables  with  o-ood  teams  at  moderate  rates. 


Address, 


N.  p.  Sewell, 

Rockland,  Maine. 


Iron  n)ountain 

ROUSC^^    ...Jackson,  n.  B. 


THIS  HOUSE  IS 
VERY  DESIRABLE  FOR 
EARLY  AND  LATE 
GUESTS 

OPEN  FROM  JUNE  1st  TO  NOVEMBER   1st. 

W.  A.   MESERVE, 

MANAGER. 


^  ^  s 


Fold-out 
Placeholder 


This  fold-out  is  being  digitized,  and  will  be  inserted  at  a 

future  date. 


TheScenic  Routes 
OF  THE  East. 

COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  BOSTON. 
Route  1. 

18'<  hours  to  St.  John,  22  V  hours  to  Digby,  Nova  Scotia, 
30  hours  to  Halifax. 

The  steamship  "  St.  Croix,"  2,000  tons,  built  expressly  for  the 
"  Tnternational  Line,"  will  leave  Boston  10.30  a.  m.,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  arriving  there  early  next  morning,  forwarding  passen- 
gers through  to  Digby  by  the  ''  Pj'ince  Rupei'f  to  all  points  in 
"  Land  of  Evangeline  "  same  day. 

Route  2. 

Prince  Edward  Island  in  33  hours,  Halifax  28^2  hours. 

Same  as  Route  i  to  St.  John,  and  thence  by  Intercolonial  Ry. 
to  all  points  along  the  main  line  and  Summerside,  via  Point  du 
Chene. 

Route  3. 

Eastern  .^laine  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  elegant  steamers  "Cumberland"  and  "State  of  Maine" 
leave  Boston  at  8.45  a.  m.,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  via 
Portland  and  Eastport  through  to  St.  John,  reaching  there  about  4.00 
p.  m.  next  day,  connecting  with  night  train  for  the  East. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

The  above  is  the  Time  Table   from  July  5  to  October  2,  1897. 
For  .schedule  of  sailings  after  October  2d,  see  dail}'  papers. 

£.  A.   WAUDRON ,  general,  agent, 

INTERNATIONAL   STEAMSHIP    CO. 


—Queen 

ion 


of  ♦ 

Vacation  ^ 


Lands. 


The 

Beautiful 
Land  «^ 
Evangeline 


HEALTHFUL,  RESTFUL,  DELIGHTFUL— 
AND  THE  EXPENSE  SO  VERY  SMALL. 

Nature  made  Nova  Scotia  especially  for  vacation  purposes.  Its 
climate  is  delightfully  bracing;  its  scenery  enchanting — you  should 
see  the  superb  view  from  "Look-Off"  and  the  wild  South  Shore. 
It's  a  land  of  history,  poetry,  and  romantic  legend.    There's  Annapolis 

—  oldest  town,  except  St.  Augustine,  in  America  ;  and  Grand  Pre, 
where  Evangeline  lived. 

There's  extraordinary  fishing,  too;  streams  and  lakes  everywhere 

—  full  of  fish;  and  universal  boating;  and  the  roads  are  grand  for 
cycling,  walking,  and  driving.  It's  pre-eminently  a  land  of  rest  — 
as  truly  Acadian  now  as  in  Evangeline's  time.  And  it  is  so  inexpen- 
sive staying  there  —  an  important  matter  these  hard  times.  Six, 
seven,  eight  dollars  a  week  for  good,  wholesome,  comfortable  board. 
And  the  getting  there  !  THE  DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN  VOYAGE  ! 
Only  seventeen  hours,  but  enough  to  give  you  a  good  whiff  of  the 
Atlantic.  You  leave  Boston  at  noon  on  the  swift  steel  "  Boston  "  or 
"Yarmouth,"  the  fastest  and  finest  steam^ers  leaving  Boston,  and 
the  next  morning  you  breakfast  in  Yarmouth  —  a  foreign  city  —  and 
for  so  small  a  fare  ! 

A  handsome  illustrated  book,  "BEAUTIFUL  NOVA  SCOTIA," 
will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  for  postage.  This  is  a  new 
book,  containing  60  pages  of  entertaining  description,  and  35  half- 
tone pictures.     For  book,  folders,  or  any  information,  write 

J.  F.  SPINNEY,  Agent,  Yarmouth  Steamship  Co., 

43  Lewis  Wharf,  BOSTON,  ^ASS. 


Boston  &  Gloucester  Steamboat  Co< 


Steamers  of  this  line  will  leave  North  Side  Central  Wharf, 
Boston,  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  at  lo.oo  a.  m.,  2.00  p.  m., 
and  4.30  p.  M.  Returning,  leave  Gloucester  at  3.00  a.  m., 
7.30  A.  M.,  and  2.00  p.  M. 

Sundays,  leave  Boston  at  10.15  a.  m.  and  4.30  p.  m.;  leave 
Gloucester  at  3.00  a.i\i.,  7.30  a.m.,  and  2.15  p.m. 

No  3.00  A.  M.  boat  Mondays. 

Until  September  15th After  that  Date 

Leave  Boston  2.00  p.  m.  Leave  Gloucester  3.00  a.  m. 

Daily,  except  vSundays. 

SINGLE  FARE.    50C.  ROUND   TRIP,    75C. 

COMMUTATION    TICKET  OF  SIX   TRIPS,   $2.40. 


HENRY  [VI.  WHITNEY,  President. 

E.  S.  MERCHANT,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  BOSTON. 

EDGAR  MERCHANT,  Agent,  GLOUCESTER. 

Offices  —  244  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston;  Duncan  St.  Wharf,  Gloucester. 


Portland  Steamship  Company. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE —SUNDAYS  INCLUDED. 


BEST 
ROUTE    TO 


SEA  COAST  AND  INTERIOR  RESORTS 
OP  NEW  ENGLAND 


BY  THE  LINE  OF  FIRST-CLASS  STEAMERS  BETWEEN 

BOSTON  AND  PORTLAND 

The  New  and  Palatial  steamers  "  BAY  STATE,"  2,215  tons,  '•  PORTLAXD,"  2,253  tons, 
leave  India  Wharf,  Boston,  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7.U0  p.  m.  The  trip  is  about  eight  hours 
long,  and  affords  a  fin,^^  view  of  Boston  Harbor,  Xahant,  Thatchers  Island  off  Cape  Ann,  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  Boone  Island,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Portland  Harbor,  etc., 
making  one  of  the  finest  ocean  trips  on  the  Eastern  Coast.  Fare  befweeu  Boston  and 
Portland,  81.00. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  nightly  service  of  the  steamers  "BAT  STATE"  and  "  PORT- 
LAXD," leaving  each  port  at  7.00  p.  si.  during  July  and  August,  the  elegant  Steamer 
"TRE3IO\T"  will  leave  Boston  every  evening  at  8.00  o'clock,  and  Portland  every 
morning  at  9.O0  o'clock,  including  Sundays. 

This  is  an  Ideal  Route  to  Old  Orchard  Beach,  combining  a  delightful  sea  voyage  with  a 
railway  ride  of  thirty  minutes  from  Portland. 

Connecting,  on  arrival  at  Portland,  with  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System,  Portland  &  Rochester  R.  R.,  Portland  &  Rumford  Falls  Railway,  and  Steamers  for 
Boothbay,  Rockland,  Castine,  Southwest,  and  Bar  Harbors,  and  points  on  Eastern  Maine 
Coast. 

This  line  affords  a  most  desirable  route  to  Rangeley  Lakes,  Poland  Springs,  Mt.  Desert, 
Bethel,  Gorham  (X.  H.),  North  Conway,  Crawfords,  Fabyans,  and  White  Mountain  Points. 
Returning,  leave  Franklin  "Wharf,  Portland,  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  7.00  p.  m. 

Through    Tickets   at   Low   Rates. 
Staterooms   secured   in    Advance. 


C.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

Agent,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


J.  B.  COYLE, 

Manager,  PORTLA.ND,  ME. 


J.  F.  LISCOMB, 

Gen'l  Agt.  and  Treas.,  PORTLAXD,  ME. 


CDe  Rea  Cion  Inn 


STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


#« 


THE  \m  offers  accommodations  unsurpassed  in  the  BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

....  It  is  entirely  new.  The  rooms  are  large,  cheer- 
ful, and  well  furnished  ;  several  suites  are  arranged  with  private 
bath;  gas,  electric  bells,  hot  water  heating,  and  fire  places;  large  and 
attractive  sitting  rooms;  sanitary  plumbing. 

Stockbridge,  as  a  delightful  resort,  needs  no  w(;rds  of  praise. 

Unexcelled  roads  for  bicycling  and  driving,  golf  links. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

For  terms  and  particulars,  address, 

CHARLES  H.  PLUMB, 

Proprietor. 


The  Sea  Shore 
♦  House  ♦ 

OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH,  MAINE. 


One  of  the  most  perfect  hotels  on  the 
Maine  Coast,  and  has  accommodations  for 
four  hundred  guests. 

Located  on  the  Beach  and  Old  Orchard 
Avenue,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  cen- 
tral at  this  resort. 

The  hotel  is  supplied  with  pure  water 
from  the  famous  Indian  Springs,  and  the 
cuisine  is  of  the  highest  standard. 

Hot  salt  water  baths  in  the  house  for 
those  too  delicate  for  surf  bathing,  and  the 
dressing  rooms  for  surf  bathers  under  the 
management  of  the  hotel. 

F.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 
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MARAH  ELLIS   RYAN'S  WORKS. 


A  FLOWER  OF  FRANCE. 

A  Stoby  of  Old  Louisiana. 

The  story  is  well  told.—  Herald,  New  YorTc. 

A  real  romance  —  just  the  kind  of  romance  one  delights  in.— Times,  Boston. 
Full  of  stirriiig  incident  and  picturesque  description. — Press,  Philadelphia. 
The  interest  holds  the  reader  until  the  closing  page.— Z/iter  Ocean,  Chicago. 
Told  with  grei*  fascination  and  brightness.  *  *  *  The  general  impression 
delightful.  *  *  *  Many  thrilling  scenes. — Herald,  Chicago. 
A  thrilling  story  of  passion  and  action.—  Commercial,  Memphis. 

A  PAGAN  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

A  genuine  art  work.— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  remarkable  book,  original  and  dramatic  in  conception,  and  pure  and 
coble  in  tone.  —  Boston  Literary  World. 

REV.  DAVID  SWING  says:  —The  books  of  Marah  Ellis  Ryan  give  great 
pleasure  to  all  the  best  class  of  readers.  "A  Pagan  of  the  Alleghanies"  is 
one  of  her  best  works;  but  all  she  writes  is  high  and  pure.  Her  words  are  all 
true  to  nature,  and,  with  her,  nature  is  a  gi-eat  theme. 

ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL  says:— Your  description  of  scenery  and  seasons 
—  of  the  capture  of  the  mountains  by  spring  —  of  tree  and  fern,  of  laurel, 
cloud  and  mist,  and  the  woods  of  the  forest,  are  true,  poetic,  and  beautiful. 
To  say  the  least,  the  pagan  saw  and  appreciated  many  of  the  difficulties  and 
contradictions  that  grow  out  of  and  belong  to  creeds.  He  saw  how  hard  it  is 
to  harmonize  what  we  see  and  know  with  the  idea  that  over  all  is  infinite 
power  and  goodness.    *   *   *   the  divine  spark  called  Gtenius,  is  in  your  brain. 


SQUAW  ELOUISE. 

Vigorous,  natural,  entertaining.-  Boston  Times. 
A  notable  performance.—  Chicago  Tribune. 
A  very  strong  story,  indeed.—  Chicago  Times. 

TOLD  IN"  THE  HILLS. 


A  book  that  is  more  than  clever.  It  is  healthy,  brave,  and  inspiring.—  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  character  of  Stuart  is  one  of  the  finest  which  has  been  drawn  by  an 
American  woman  in  many  a  day,  and  it  is  depicted  with  an  appreciation 
hardly  to  be  expected  even  from  a  man. —  Boston  Herald. 

IN"  LOVERS  DOMAINS. 

There  are  imagination  and  poetical  expressions  in  the  stories,  and  readers 
will  find  them  interesting.—  New  York  Sun. 

The  longest  story,  "Galeed,"  is  a  strong,  nervous  story,  covering  a  wide 
range,  and  dealing  in  a  masterly  way  with  some  intricate  questions  of  what 
might  be  termed  amatory  psychology.—  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

MERZE;  The  Story  of  an"  Actress. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  best  living  orators  of  her 
Sf^x.    The  book  will  possess  a  strong  attraction  for  women. — Chicago  Herald. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  an  actress,  told  in  the  graphic  style  of  Mrs. 
Ryan,    It  is  very  interesting.— iV^ew  Orleans  Picayune. 


FOR   SALE   BY   ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 

RAND.  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


Maps  and  Guides 


TO 


All  of  the    Principal  Cities 


AND 


Every  Country  in  the  World. 


Road  Maps 


FOR 


Driving,   Wheeling,   or  Walking. 


Globes,    Map    Racks,    Spring   Map    Rollers,    Wall 

and  Pocket  Maps,  Historical  Maps,  Classical,  Biblical, 

Historical,    Anatomical,    Astronomical,    Physical,  and 

General  Atlases  of  all  kinds  kept  in  stock. 

Address 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 

Js/LsL-p    F*u.t>lishLers    and    EngraverS; 

160  to  174  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 

6S  East  Ninth  Street,  near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


MaUa^cit 


^cuJ)e 


'J 


MAIN  STREET, 
NEAR  UNION  STATION. 


American  and  European  Plan. 

Modern  Improvements. 


W.  H.  CHAPIN,  Proprietor. 
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Rand,  McNally  &  Co/s 

LIST  OF 

Vest  Pocket  Maps 

Price,  16  Cents  Each, 

Inches. 

Alabama 21  x  28 

Arizona  Territory 14  x  21 

ArKansas 21x28 

British  Columbia 21  x  14 

California 21  x  28 

Colorado  28  x  21 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 21  x  14 

Florida   28x21 

Georgia 21  x  28 

Idaho 14x21 

Illinois 21  x  28 

Indiana 2 1  x  28 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories 14x21 

Iowa 28x21 

Kansas   28  x  21 

Kentucky 28  x  21 

Louisiana  28  x  21 

Maine 14  x  21 

Manitoba 21  x  l4 

Maryland  ad  Delaware 21  x  14 

Massachusetts 28  x  21 

Michigan  Northern 21  x  28 

Southern 21x28 

Minnesota 21  x  28 

Mississippi 21  x  28 

Missouri 28x21 

Montana 21  x  14 

Nebraska 28  x  21 

Nevada 14x21 

New  Hampshire 14  x  21 

New  Jersey 14  x  21 

New  Mexico  Territory 14  x  21 

New  York 28x21 

North  Carolina 28  x  2 1 

North  Dakota 21  x  14 

Ohio 28  X  2 1 

Ontario 28  x  21 

Oregon 28x21 

Pennsylvania  28x21 

Quebec 28  x  21 

South  Carolina 28  x  21 

South  Dakota 21  x  14 

Tennessee 28  x  21 

Texas 28  x  21 

Utah  14x21 

Vermont 14  x  21 

Virginia 28  x  21 

Washington 28x21 

West  Virginia 21  x  14 

Wisconsin 21  x  28 

Wyoming 14x21 

United  States 21  x  28 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Map  Publishers, 

160  TO  174  ADAMS  ST., 
61  East  Ninth  St.,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Rosemary  and 
•Rue- 


BY    AMBER 

This  posthumous  volume  of  sketches  and 
verse  will  be  welcomed  b}^  the  host  of 
admirers  of  that  sterling  woman  and 
delightful  writer,  ''Amber"  (Mrs.  Martha 
E.  Holden).     It  is  a  book  as  tonic  and 
bracing  as  a  sea  breeze. 

Ornamental  cloth  binding,   designed  by 
W.  W.  Denslow. 

Price. ..$1  .00 

Poster  by  the  same  artist  on  application. 

Sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publishers. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 

CHICAGO  and 
NEW  YORK 


The  Premier  and  the 
Painter... 


By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

Autho7'  of  "  The  M aster,''  "  The  Big  Boiv  Mystery,'' 
''  The  King  of  ScJinorrers,"  etc. 

With  special  preface  by  the  author  for  the 
American  edition. 


This  is  a  delightful  novel  — 

intricate  in  plot,  extremely  exciting, 
and  sparkling  with  wit — in  short, 
a  novel  such  as  Mr.  Zangwill  alone 
could  write. 

—Rich  Cloth  Binding 

— designed  by 

—A.  A.  Archibald.     Price  .  .  .  ^1.00 

Sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  publishers. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 
Chicago  and  New  York, 


Important ! 


The  famous  '*  LONDONDERRY  "  spring  is  on  high  ground,  a  mile 
from  any  hibitation  and  absolutely  free  from  any  impurit3^  While 
this  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  its  sales  are  larger  than  all  other 
waters  combined,  it  goes  far  to  reassure  those  who  go  away  for 
health,  as  well  as  recreation. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co. 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 


SAFETY,  COMFORT,  QUICK  TIME,  LOW  RATEi 

Finest  Cuisine  and  Service.     No  transfer  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville. 
The  fleet  is  composed  of  the  following  A  i  steel  steamers: 

"Comanche" (New),  "Algonquin,"  "Iroquois,"  "Seminole,"  "Cherokw 
CLYDE'S  ST.  JOHN'S    RIVER    LINE. 

Jacksonville  and  Sanford,  Fla.,  and  intermediate  landings  on  St.  John's  River. 
Elegant  iron  steamers, 

"City  of  Jacksonville"  and  "Frederick  de  Bary." 

NEW    ENGLAND   and   SOUTHERN    LINES. 

Weekly  Freight  Service  from  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston,  direct    to    Charleston    a 

Jacksonville. 

Write  "Clyde  Line,"  New  York,  for  illustrated  descriptive  matter. 
A.  P.  LAISE,  N.  E.  Afft.  W.  H.  WARBlRTON»  E.  P. 

THEO.  C.  EGER,  T.  IM. 

WM.  P.  CLYDE  <&  CO.,  General  Agents. 

6  Bowling  Green,  n.  Y.  City,  N.  Y.  201  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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